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Administration 


OLIN ROBISON, President of Middlebury College 
PAUL M. CUBETA, Director of the Bread Loaf 
School of English 


Please address correspondence to: 


Administrative Assistant 

Bread Loaf School of English—Box 100 
Middlebury College 

Middlebury, Vermont 05753 


Telephone: 
802-388-3711, Ext. 5418 (until June 20) 
802-388-7946 (June 23-August 9) 























THE AIM 


The Program hopes to improve a teacher’s capacity to 
teach writing, to enhance a teacher’s knowledge of litera- 
ture and theatre arts and to introduce her or him to tech- 
niques for emphasizing expository writing in the context of 
the humanities. In addition, the Program provides teachers 
with the training and resources that they need for undertak- 
ing productive research in writing based on their own prac- 
tice as teachers. Over one hundred students elect a course in 
the Program in Writing each summer. 

It is the assumption of the Program that teachers of 
writing should themselves write and should broaden their 
professional acquaintance with systematic inquiry so that 
they can make their findings known to other researchers 
and to planners of curriculum. Awards are available to stu- 
dents who intend to conduct inquiries into language and 
learning in their own schools. The Coordinator of the Pro- 
gram in Writing is available for consultation on these writ- 
ing projects during the school year. 

The Program addresses in particular the writing needs of 
secondary school teachers of English and their students 
who, because of their cultural and geographic isolation, 
have inadequate educational resources to support them. 
None the less, any secondary school English teacher, public 
or private, is welcome to apply for admission and is eligible 
for financial support, as need is established. 

Because of its magnificent setting in the heart of the 
Green Mountains, the Bread Loaf campus is an ideal place 
to engage questions of rural education. The commitment 
to the teaching of writing and literature at Bread Loaf has 
been the heart of the School of English since it was estab- 
lished in 1920. That spirit is perhaps best caught in the rec- 
ognition that Robert Frost, friend and neighbor, returned 
to the School for forty-two years. The influence of his pres- 
ence will long be felt, in part because Middlebury College 
owns and maintains the Robert Frost Farm as a National 
Historic Site, which adjoins the Bread Loaf campus. 

The Program in Writing also offers a six-credit seminar/ 
tutorial in Writing, Learning and Culture in the Program 
of the Bread Loaf School of English at Lincoln College, 
Oxford (June 30-August 10, 1986), for students who have 
spent at least one summer in the Program in Writing in Ver- 
mont. 


FULL TUITION SCHOLARSHIPS— 
SUMMER 1986 


With support from the Rockefeller Foundation, the Inter- 
national Paper Company Foundation, the New York 
Times Company Foundation, the Lyndhurst Foundation, 
the Grace Foundation, and the General Mills Foundation, 
the Bread Loaf School of English offers rural secondary 
school teachers of English an opportunity to participate in 
the Program in Writing by providing about 40 full tuition 
scholarships of $1,575 in their first summer. Additional 
support toward board and room ($815) on campus is avail- 
able if need is established. 











ELIGIBILITY FOR FULL TUITION 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR THE 
SUMMER OF 1986 


1. Teachers of English must hold a bachelor’s degree from 
an accredited college or university and have had one year, 
but not more than fifteen years, of experience in public sec- 
ondary schools in rural communities. There is no precise 
definition of rural, but applicants who live in impoverished 
areas remote from metropolitan centers will be given 
preference. 

2. Because of the School’s determination to attract rural 
secondary school teachers from a wide variety of geo- 
graphic backgrounds, teachers from the Southeast, South, 
Midwest and Far West will be given special consideration. 
A wide geographic distribution of teachers will provide 
them with a chance to discuss common problems and to de- 
termine what is indigenous to their communities, what is 
common to their profession, and what distinguishes the 
problems of the rural teacher—beyond geographic, eco- 
nomic and social circumstances. 


3. The Program seeks a range of ethnic and social back- 
grounds not only among teachers but among their student 
bodies in, for example, Native American, Hispanic and 
Black rural communities. 


4. Although the Program for each teacher may extend over 
two or more summers, teachers who can spend only one 
summer at Bread Loaf are eligible to apply. 

5. Applicants who do not teach in rural communities are 
eligible for admission, but they do not receive automatical- 
ly a grant of full tuition. They may, however, apply for fi- 
nancial aid. 


All teachers are enrolled as regular graduate students at the 
Bread Loaf School of English. Teachers who do not pro- 
ceed for the M.A. degree will receive a Certificate of Con- 
tinuing Graduate Education from Middlebury College. 


CRITERIA FOR ADMISSION 


1. Selection is based on a comprehensive description of the 
teacher’s community and his or her involvement in the 
teaching of writing as well as of his or her own writing expe- 
riences. Bread Loaf is not interested in statistical summa- 
ries and data sheets about a community. The School seeks 
to discover what it is like to live and teach in the teachers’ 
communities and what they assess the reading and writing 
abilities of their students to be. (Note question #5 on the 
Program in Writing Application.) 


2. For those teachers who are interested in receiving finan- 
cial support during the school year for practice-oriented in- 
quiries, a letter from their principal or superintendent is re- 
quested. This recommendation should verify that the ap- 
plicant with Bread Loaf funding will be supported in his or 
her efforts to conduct classroom inquiry and to improve 
the writing curriculum and will be encouraged to form net- 
works beyond the applicant’s own classroom. 
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3. Teachers who are applying for full-tuition scholarships 
and who are considering developing practice-oriented in- 
quiry proposals at Bread Loaf for year-long funding 
should indicate that they are prepared to return to Bread 
Loaf in the summer of 1987. With the help of the Bread 
Loaf faculty and experienced teacher-researchers, they will 
analyze, interpret, and write up their findings in their sec- 
ond summer. 


Although an excellent undergraduate and/or graduate rec- 
ord in English and strong recommendations are the surest 
admission criteria, special attention will be given to judg- 
ments about the applicant’s involvement in writing pro- 
grams at his or her school and the ways in which acceptance 
into the Program in Writing could assist a teacher’s per- 
sonal and professional growth. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR APPLICATION 


Applicants should write to: 
Administrative Assistant 
Bread Loaf School of English—Box 100 
Middlebury College 
Middlebury, VT 05753 


Telephone: 802-388-3711, Ext. 5418 


They will be sent an application form and the 1986 
bulletin of the Bread Loaf School of English. The form 
should be filled out and returned to the Bread Loaf office 
with an application fee of $20 for those who have not pre- 
viously applied to Bread Loaf. All undergraduate and 
graduate transcripts should also be forwarded. 

The applicant is responsible for asking two colleagues or 
administrators to act as references. 

There is no deadline for admission, but early application 
is urged, since competition for the limited number of full- 
tuition scholarships is keen. 
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ELIGIBILITY FOR ACCEPTANCE í 

INTO THE M.A. DEGREE Cat, 
1. All courses in writing are graduate courses and are a part f 
of the M.A. degree program at the Bread Loaf School of 
English. a | 





































2. Students may elect at any time to become candidates for | 
the M.A. degree. Those who are accepted are eligible upon 
application for financial aid from Middlebury College in 
all subsequent summers. “4 


3. M.A. candidates may elect one course in writing each 
summer for four summers. o 


4. M.A. candidates who do not transfer credit from 
another institution, but instead enroll at Bread Loaf for 
five summers, may petition the Director for permission to | 
take a course in writing each summer. Ze | 


5. All students in the Program in Writing must also take 
one course in literature or theatre arts each summer. j 


THE PROGRAM IN WRITING A | 
AT BREAD LOAF: 1986 | 


Students select one course or two mini-courses in writing 


and one in literature or theatre arts. They should register A 

for courses only upon receipt of the 1986 bulletin of the 

Bread Loaf School of English. a 
Full Courses a 

Teacher as Learner/Teacher as Researcher— eg ! 


Mrs. Goswami 

For students who wish to begin inquiries about language 
and learning in their own schools or communities. Students 
will draw on their own experience as they describe their his- 
tories and processes as writers and learners and reflect 
upon implications for teaching. Emphasis will be on re- | 
search as a process of discovery and as a part of the day-to- A 
day work of teachers. Key issues include finding effective j 
methods for classroom research, forming communities of K 
inquiry, and collaborating with outsiders and students. ` | 


Writing Prose Non-Fiction—Mr. Macrorie 

A workshop for teachers, centering on developing lively, 
succinct prose through writing and responding to the work 
of peers. The best of the writing—personal narrative, inter- 
views with persons on the Mountain, accounts of teaching, 
etc.—will appear in the weekly magazine Y’EAST. There 
will be some talk about this workshop as a model for teach- e 
ing persons of all ages. 
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Connections—Writing and Literature— 

Mr. Macrorie 
A workshop for teachers of introductory courses in litera- 
ture designed to overcome the widespread aversion of 
many American students to the literature canonized by the 
schools. Through a consideration of written student re- 
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sponses rather than critiques, it will investigate such con- 
cepts as sentimentality, stereotype, and stock responses in 
student writing and both popular and canonized literature. 
Teachers are asked to bring several poems or short stories 
that their students have valued and they have not. 


Writing, Thinking and Learning: A Special Study of 
Selected Theoretical Texts—Miss Martin 

The course has two directions: (i) to study (from primary 
sources) selected interdisciplinary works which are seminal 
in the development of theories about writing; (ii) to work 
towards a rationale for the learning and teaching of writing 
which is set against the broader scene of learning and teach- 
ing as a whole, including the spoken language and litera- 
ture. Seminars will include the critical discussion of texts, 
student experience of writing and speaking, and collabora- 
tive work carried out during the course. The writing re- 
quirements will be varied and self-chosen. Students are 
asked, if possible, to bring a tape recorder, a tape of a con- 
versation and a five-minute transcript of part of that con- 
versation. 


Forms of Thinking and Writing—Ms. Cazden 

and Ms. Heath 
In the first three weeks, readings, class activities and 
writings will focus on contexts that support the develop- 
ment of valued literacy behaviors. Students will investigate 
features of oral discourse in class and outside and write a 
research report of their findings, an essay on a topic from 
readings, and keep a journal. 

The second three weeks will focus on ways of ‘‘thinking 
in writing.’’ Writing already completed by students as well 
as noted essayists (Poe, James, Stein, Krutch, Lowell, 
Thomas) will exemplify the development from journals 
and narrative to genres such as the research report and 
academic essays. 

Planned jointly by Cazden and Heath, the course will be 
taught by Cazden during the first three weeks and by Heath 
the final three weeks, with both instructors available in 
weeks three and six. 


Mini-Courses 


Reading and Writing Stories: Narrative in Theory and 
Practice—Mr. Britton 

An opportunity to read and to write stories, autobiographi- 
cal and fictional, and an enquiry into the theoretical under- 
pinnings that relate the writing to the reading in an educa- 
tional context. The course will be run in part as a writing 
workshop and in part as a reading seminar in which stu- 
dents give brief reports to introduce discussion on works 
they have undertaken to read. These will relate, where pos- 
sible, to the initiation or further development of appropri- 
ate individual classroom enquiries. 


Children’s Stories: Studies in Narrative Imagination— 
Mr. Armstrong 
An opportunity to examine the writings of young, and of 
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older, children and to relate them to theories of intellectual 
growth and to theories of narrative. Students will be en- 
couraged to introduce discussions and analyses of particu- 
lar examples of children’s writing, and it would be useful if 
they could bring with them samples of their own pupils’ 
work. There will also be an opportunity to relate children’s 
work to the student’s own narrative interest and practice and 
to read adult narratives in the light of children’s practice. 





The following courses in Poetry Writing, Fiction Writing, 
and Playwriting are open to rural teachers of English only 
after one summer at Bread Loaf. 


Poetry Writing—Mr. Sadoff 

A workshop designed for those interested in writing, in 
reading as writers, and in the art of revision. Emphasis will 
be on student work; the class will also examine the work of 
contemporary professional poets to suggest alternative 
models for poetry writing. Students will write poems of 
their own choosing, although the instructor will assign ex- 
ercises of the imagination directed toward specific craft 
concerns such as image, diction, line and meter. The in- 
structor will hold individual conferences with student 
writers; students will be asked to participate in a class read- 
ing open to the community. 


Fiction Writing—Mr. Huddle 

This workshop, in classes and in conferences, will empha- 
size student writings: producing, reading, discussing, and 
revising stories. Consideration will be given to issues in- 
volved in the teaching of fiction writing, and participants 
will be given an opportunity to conduct workshop discus- 
sions. Exercises and assignments will explore aspects of 
memory and imagination, point of view, structure, and 
prose styles. The work of modern and contemporary story 
writers will be assigned and discussed. 


Playwriting—Ms. Wagener 

A course built around the idea that life is made up pri- 
marily of people and how they communicate—or refuse 
to communicate—with one another. We will concentrate 
on character, dialogue, and sense of place, with some ex- 
ploration of how a play is plotted and structured. Less 
emphasis will be placed on actually completing a full play 
than on writing effective scenes, creating and developing 
characters, and realizing places and atmospheres in a pre- 
viously empty space. 

Since theatre needs an audience, works will be read 
aloud in class, and since critics often attend, works will be 
critiqued by other students. A selection of student works 
will be performed for the Bread Loaf community at the 
end of the season. 
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THE FACULTY IN WRITING 
AT BREAD LOAF 


Michael Armstrong, B.A., B. Phil., Wadham College, Ox- 
ford. Head teacher of Harwell Primary School, Oxford- 
shire. Mr. Armstrong has taught in a wide variety of En- 
glish State Schools. He began his teaching career in a large 
London comprehensive school, spent six years at an experi- 
mental upper secondary school in Leicestershire, and now 
works at a small village school in Oxfordshire. He has also 
carried out research into the organization of secondary 
education, teaching methods, and the course of intellectual 
development. He is the author of Closely Observed Chil- 
dren, astudy of thought and action ina primary classroom, 
and co-editor of Tolstoy on Education. His publications 
also include numerous essays on the philosophy and prac- 
tice of learning and teaching. His chief research interest at 
present is the study of intellectual growth in young chil- 
dren. 


James Britton, M.A., Hon. L.L.D., Emeritus Professor of 
Education, Institute of Education, University of London. 
Mr. Britton is a former English teacher in British state sec- 
ondary schools, Educational Editor to John Murray (pub- 
lishers), and Head of the English Department at the Uni- 
versity of London Institute of Education. Director of the 
Schools Council Writing Research Unit 1966-72 and mem- 
ber of the ‘‘Bullock Committee,” the 1972-74 British 





Government Inquiry into Reading and the Uses of English 
in Schools, he was awarded an honorary doctorate in 1977 
by the University of Calgary and the David H. Russell 
Award for Distinguished Research in the Teaching of En- 
glish by the National Council of Teachers of English. Pub- 
lications include Language and Learning, The Develop- 
ment of Writing Abilities, 11-18 (editor and co-author), 
Prospect and Retrospect, and English Teaching: An Inter- 
national Exchange (editor). 


Courtney B. Cazden, A.B., Radcliffe; M.Ed., University 
of Illinois; Ed.D., Harvard. Professor of Education, Har- 
vard, and Chair, Program in Teaching, Curriculum and 
Learning Environments, Harvard Graduate School of 
Education. Ms. Cazden has been a Fellow at the Center for 
Advanced Study in Behavioral Sciences, Stanford, and a 
Visiting Professor at the Universities of New Mexico, 
Alaska, and Auckland. She is the author of Child Lan- 
guage and Education and edited (with V. P. John and D. 
Hymes) Functions of Language in the Classroom and Lan- 
guage in Early Childhood Education. The author of nu- 
merous articles on the development of children’s verbal 
abilities and the function of language in all educational set- 
tings, she has recently completed Classroom Discourse. In 
1985 she was the President of the American Association of 
Applied Linguistics. 


Dixie Goswami, B.A., Presbyterian; M.A., Clemson. As- 
sociate Professor of English, Clemson University. A 
former NEH Fellow in Linguistics at Leeds University and 
a Mina Shaughnessy Scholar, Mrs. Goswami has published 
articles on teaching writing and on research. A member of 
NCTE’s Commission on Research, she is interested in 
school-based language studies. She is Coordinator of the 
Program in Writing at Bread Loaf. 


Shirley Brice Heath, B.A., Lynchburg; M.A., Ball State; 
Ph.D., Columbia. Professor of Linguistics and Anthro- 
pology, School of Education, Stanford. In the summer of 
1984, she was the Middlebury College Starr Professor of 
Linguistics. She is the author of books and articles on the 
social history of language in Mexico and the United States 
which include: Telling Tongues: Language Policy in Mexi- 
co, Colony to Nation; Language in the USA (co-edited 
with Charles A. Ferguson); Ways with Words: Language, 
Life and Work in Communities and Classrooms (1985 win- 
ner of the David H. Russell Research Prize given by the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English). A recipient of an 
NEH fellowship and two Ford Foundation grants, she has 
lectured in Europe, Asia, Australia, and Latin America. In 
1984, she was named a MacArthur Prize Fellow. As a Gug- 
genheim Fellow in 1985-86, she is at work on a social his- 
tory of the American literary community. 


David Huddle, B.A., University of Virginia; M.A., 
Hollins; M.F.A., Columbia. Professor of English, Univer- 
sity of Vermont. Recipient of Fellowships from the Vir- 
ginia Center for the Arts, Yaddo, the Bread Loaf Writers’ 
Conference, and the National Endowment for the Arts, 
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Mr. Huddle is the author of a book of poems, Paper Boy, 
and two collections of short stories, A Dream With No 
Stump Roots In It and The Undesirable. His fiction and 
poetry have appeared in Esquire, Harper’s, Field, Grand 
Street, The Hudson Review, and Virginia Quarterly 
Review. 


Ken Macrorie, A.B., Oberlin; M.A., University of North 
Carolina; Ph.D., Columbia. Professor Emeritus of En- 
glish, Western Michigan University. Mr. Macrorie has 
published Writing to be Read, Uptaught, Telling Writing, 
A Vulnerable Teacher, Searching Writing, Twenty 
Teachers, and has served as editor of College Composition 
and Communication. He has taught at San Francisco State 
College and Michigan State University. 


Nancy Martin, B.A., M.A., University of London. 
Former Reader in Education and Head of the English De- 
partment at the University of London Institute of Educa- 
tion. A member of the Schools Council Writing Research 
Unit (1966-72) and Director of its Development Project, 
Writing Across the Curriculum (1971-76), she has been 
visiting professor at Rutgers University, the Universities of 
Western Australia and Alberta, and New York University. 
Publications include (co-authored with colleagues) Writ- 
ing and Learning Across the Curriculum; The Develop- 
ment of Writing Abilities, 11 to 18 years; Understanding 
Children Talking; and Mostly about Writing. She is cur- 
rently exploring the relation of teachers’ study of theoreti- 
cal texts to events in their classrooms. 


Ira Sadoff, B.S., Cornell; M.F.A., University of Oregon. 
Director of Creative Writing program, Colby. Mr. Sadoff 
is the author of Uncoupling, a novel, and has published 
more than twenty stories in literary magazines. His fiction 
has been anthologized in Prize Short Stories, 1976: The O. 
Henry Awards, and he has received four honorable men- 
tions in Martha Foley’s Best Short Stories collections. A re- 
cipient of a NEA Fellowship, he has published three collec- 
tions of poetry: A Northern Calendar, Palm Reading in 
Winter, and Settling Down. In 1968 he founded the literary 
magazine The Seneca Review, and later served as poetry 
editor of The Antioch Review. He has taught at Antioch 
College, Hampshire College, and in the graduate writing 
program at the University of Virginia. 


Terri Wagener, B.A., University of Texas. Ms. Wagener is 
a professional playwright living and working in New York 
City. Her work has been produced at such theatres as Yale 
Repertory Theatre, South Coast Repertory, Actors 
Theatre of Louisville, Eugene O’Neill National Play- 
wrights Conference, and other regional and university 
theatres, as well as off-Broadway in Manhattan. She is the 
recipient of several playwriting awards and honors, includ- 
ing a National Endowment for the Arts Playwriting 
Fellowship Grant. 











Visiting Consultants 


Nancie Atwell, B.A., Buffalo State College. For three sum- 
mers a student in Bread Loaf’s Program in Writing, Ms. 
Atwell is an English teacher at the Boothbay, Maine, Ele- 
mentary School and Director of the Boothbay Writing 
Project. She is co-editor of Understanding Writing: Ways 
of Observing, Learning and Teaching and is currently 
working on a book about her junior high students’ writing 
and reading. Her articles have appeared in Language Arts, 
English Journal, Learning, and other journals. She is a 
writing consultant to schools and universities across the 
country and a frequent speaker at educators’ conferences. 
She serves on the Executive Committee of NCTE and in 
1985 was featured as one of Esquire magazine’s outstand- 
ing young Americans. 


John Dixon, B.A., St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. Visiting 
Fellow at the University of East Anglia. Mr. Dixon taught 
English for twelve years in inner-city schools in London. 
After writing ‘‘Growth through English,” the report on 
the Dartmouth Seminar, he was chair of the English Com- 
mittee for England and Wales (1968-74). From 1969 he 
worked with serving teachers, first through the University 
of Leeds, later as Director of the national project of 
English, 16-19, and finally in the Language Development 
Unit at his college, Bretton Hall. Mr. Dixon is continuing a 
long-term research into writing with Leslie Stratta. This 
work, originating in ‘‘Patterns of Language” (1973), was 
developed in sections in his later books, ‘‘Education 
16-19” (1979) and ‘‘Responses to Literature" (1984), and 
continues in their joint research booklet series on Achieve- 
ments in Writing (available through ERIC). 
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Donald H. Graves, B.A., Bates; M.Ed., State College, 
Bridgewater; Ed.D., SUNY, Buffalo. Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of New Hampshire. Mr. Graves has pub- 
lished Writing: Teachers and Children at Work, and Write 
From the Start with Virginia Stuart. He directs the Writing 
Process Lab at the University of New Hampshire. 


Camillus Lee Odell, B.A., Maryville College; M.A.T., 
University of North Carolina; Ph.D., University of Michi- 
gan. Professor of English, Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. Mr. Odell has taught courses in composition, in the 
teaching of writing, and in research in composition. He has 
published a number of articles on teaching and on research 
and has co-edited Evaluating Writing: Describing, Measur- 
ing, Judging, Research on Composing: Points of Depar- 
ture, and, with Dixie Goswami, Writing in Non-Academic 
Settings. 


Administration 


Paul M. Cubeta, A.B., Williams; Ph.D., Yale. Director, 
Bread Loaf School of English; College Professor of Hu- 
manities, Middlebury. A former Carnegie Fellow at Har- 
vard and Assistant Director of the Bread Loaf Writers’ 
Conference, Mr. Cubeta has also taught at Williams. He is 
the author of articles on Jonson’s poetry, Marlowe’s Hero 
and Leander, Frost and Edward Thomas. Editor of 
Modern Drama for Analysis and Twentieth Century Inter- 
pretations of “‘Richard II, "be has written, “‘Lear’s Comic 
Vision’? for Teaching Shakespeare, (Princeton Univ. 
Press). 


Literature and Theatre Courses 


English Literature 

Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare in His Age, Scapegoats 
and Heroes in Shakespeare, Shakespeare in Production, 
Milton, Fictions of Identity, Romantic Poetry, Victorian 
Poetry, 19th-Century Novel, Narrative and Desire, 20th 
Century Novel, Journals 


American Literature 

The Puritan Tradition, American Romanticism, 20th Cen- 
tury Novel, The Modern Short Story, Modern Poetry, 
Contemporary Poetry 


Continental Literature 
Medieval Romance, Classical Background of Medieval 
Literature, Modern Drama, Contemporary Drama 


Theatre Arts 
Acting 


All courses in literature require short critical literary 
analysis. 
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Other Aspects of the Program 


Several times during the summer there will be workshops 
and lectures by visiting consultants. Individual conferences 
will be arranged so that students can discuss problems with 
their own writing, the writing and language needs of their 
students, planning curricula, and preparing bibliographies 
of resources. Experienced teacher-researchers will offer 
workshops on practice-oriented research and work with 
students on developing their own proposals for Bread Loaf 
research grants. Students now funded will discuss projects 
underway such as ‘‘Teacher-Researchers Writing to Stu- 
dents,’’ ‘‘Establishing a Network of Teacher-Reseachers,”’ 
“Exploring the Impact of a Word Processor in a Writing 
Classroom,” ‘‘Studying Conversational Writing,’’ ‘‘The 
Use of Conceptual Journals,’’ or ‘‘Studying the Processes 
of Students Writing for Publication.” 


At Bread Loaf there is a computer center with Apple Ile’s 
available for the use of students in the writing program. In- 
struction in the use of computers is provided. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Theatre Program As an experiment, Bread Loaf will 
have in residence this summer an acting ensemble of six Eq- 
uity actors. The goals of the ensemble are: 1) to explore in 
depth one great play each summer, perform it for the com- 
munity in a fully designed, imaginative production; 2) to 
present readings and workshop productions of other plays 
or parts of novels and poems, some of which may be taught 
in the Barn and some of which will come from recent works 
students will be unlikely to know; 3) to offer workshops 
and theatre-related skills such as acting or the use of theatre 
games in the secondary school classroom; 4) to be a re- 
source for faculty members in writing and literature whose 
courses might benefit from the talents of professional 
theatre artists. Recent productions have included The Sea 
Gull, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, The Cherry Orchard, 
The Tempest, Buried Child, Twelfth Night, Cloud Nine. 
The Winter’s Tale will be produced this summer. Students 
have produced plays by Pinter, Ionesco, Lorca, van Itallie, 
Guare, Mamet, and Stoppard. Members of the Bread Loaf 
community are encouraged to participate in all aspects of 
mounting a production—costuming, set construction, 
sound and lighting, acting, stage managing—in the pleas- 
ant, informal atmosphere of the Little Theatre. 


Other Features The lecture program at Bread Loaf intro- 
duces students to distinguished scholars and writers whose 
lectures broaden the outlook and enrich the content of the 
regular academic program. 

A picnic at the nearby Robert Frost farm and a tour of 
the Frost cabin are a popular Bread Loaf tradition, as are 
the square dances in the Bread Loaf Barn. 

Several times each week students have the opportunity to 
view classic or modern films at Bread Loaf. They are also 
invited to join the Bread Loaf Madrigalists, who give an in- 
formal concert each summer. 
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Recreation Since the elevation at Bread Loaf is 1500 feet 
above sea level, the summers can be cool. For those who en- 
joy outdoor life, the School is ideally located at the edge of 
Battell Forest. A junction with the Long Trail—‘‘a foot- 
path in the wilderness’’—which winds along the summit of 
the Green Mountains and extends from southern Vermont 
to the Canadian border, is a short hike from the School. 

The extensive campus offers a fine opportunity for the 
combination of study and recreation. A softball playing 
field, tennis and volleyball courts are available for student 
use. Jogging trails are everywhere. Bathing beaches at Lake 
Dunmore are twelve miles from the School. At Bread Loaf 
there is the Johnson Pond. 

















































THE PROGRAM IN WRITING AT 
LINCOLN COLLEGE, OXFORD: 1986 a he 


After taking one course in writing at Bread Loaf, Vermont, 
students may apply for a summer’s study of writing in the 
Program of the School of English at Lincoln College, Ox- iba 
ford. At Oxford a student elects only the double-credit 

seminar in writing as a full summer program. The writing 

seminar meets several times a week. In addition, a student \ 
has weekly individual tutorials. Students in the Oxford t-> C 
writing program will have an opportunity to meet with 
their peers who teach writing in Oxfordshire and to visit 
secondary school classes near Oxford. 


SEMINAR IN WRITING 


Writing, Learning and Culture — Ar, Burgess 

A central concern of this seminar and its accompanying tu- 
torials will be a study of the relationships among writing, 
learning and culture. It will explore the need for a rationale 


for the teaching of writing which takes account of the role D 
of language in learning and which also seeks to address 
questions of linguistic and cultural diversity arising in edu- z 


cational settings. Such a rationale will also need to pay : 
some attention to uses of the spoken language and to the A) 
place of literature. 

These intentions will be pursued through 1) a systematic 


study of theories of writing and an exploration of ways in A 
which these theories may illuminate the practice of individ- 
uals and schools; 2) visits to public and private British 1 


schools, colloquia at Lincoln with British teachers and 
other educators, workshops conducted by members of the 4 
seminar and visiting consultants; 3) students’ self-directed 
writing in the form of a long study or a portfolio of shorter 
pieces. 

Open only to students who have previously attended the 
Bread Loaf School of English. 


THE FACULTY IN WRITING AT OXFORD 


Tony Burgess, B.A., King’s College, Cambridge; M.A. p 
and Ph.D., University of London. Lecturer in Education 
and Chairperson, Joint Department of English and Media b 
Studies, Institute of Education, University of London. Mr. 
Burgess has worked as an English teacher in British state x 
secondary schools and as research officer on the develop- 
ment of writing and on language diversity. He is co-author 
of Understanding Children Writing, The Development of 
Writing Abilities 11-18, and The Language of Dialects of 
London Schoolchildren. N 






GRANT SUPPORT AND FINANCIAL AID x 


All rural teachers of English admitted to the Program in 
Writing receive a full-tuition scholarship of $1,575 in their 
first summer. Additional aid to defray the cost of board 
and room on campus is available to students who file a Fi- 
nancial Aid Form (FAF) with the College Scholarship Ser- 
vice. Requests for additional aid should be made when the 
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application form is submitted to the School; Financial Aid 
Forms are sent when the application is received. Although 
students may apply for financial aid at any time, they are 
advised to forward their Financial Aid Forms to the Col- 
lege Scholarship Service as soon as possible. Awards will be 
made promptly upon receipt from the College Scholarship 
Service of the information on a student’s needs. 

Through the Guaranteed Student Loan Program 
(GSLP) most states sponsor and guarantee their own stu- 
dent loan programs. 

All students in subsequent summers at Bread Loaf are 
eligible for financial aid in the form of grants and/or 
waiterships. At Oxford they are eligible for financial aid 
and loans. Aid is awarded on the basis of financial need 
and intellectual achievement. 


Fees—1986 
Tuition: SRST 
Board: 585 
Room: 230 
Total $2,390 
Tuition credit for first-year —1,575 
students in Program in Writing $ 815 


Each applicant who is accepted and plans to live on cam- 
pus is asked to pay a $125 deposit, refundable up to May 1, 
which is applied to a student’s total bill. An on-campus ap- 
plicant is officially registered only upon receipt of this de- 
posit. Money should not be sent until payment is re- 
quested. Rooms are assigned only to students registered 
officially. 

The comprehensive fee for tuition, board and room at 
Oxford is $2,375. 


Accommodations 


All students not living with their families in the vicinity 
of Bread Loaf are expected to live on campus unless they 
have secured the permission of the Director to arrange 
other accommodations. Cabins, houses, and camps in the 
mountain communities surrounding Bread Loaf and at 
Lake Dunmore are available for students with families. Se- 
curing off-campus housing is the responsibility of the stu- 
dent, but the Administrative Assistant will try to provide 
assistance. The School maintains a day-care center for 
Bread Loaf children. 

Additional information about the Bread Loaf School of 
English and the Bread Loaf Program at Lincoln College 
will be found in the 1986 bulletin of the School of English. 








Middlebury College complies with the 1964 Civil Rights 
Act, Title IX of the Educational Amendments of 1972, the 
IRS Anti-Bias regulation and Section 504 of the Rehabilita- 
tion Act of 1973. Inso doing, Middlebury College does not 
discriminate against any individual on the basis of race, 
color, sex, religion, ethnic origin or handicap in any of its 
programs or activities. The Secretary of the College, Old 
Chapel, Middlebury College, Middlebury, VT 05753 (Tel. 
802-388-3711) is responsible for coordinating the College’s 
efforts to comply with Sec. 504, Rehabilitation Act of 
1973. 
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THE GUIDE TO WELL-BRED LOAFING 


The Bread Loaf School of. English 





Tuesday, June 24 1986 


Great Creetings 
Welcome to Bread Loaf. For those who don't yet know their way around Bread Loaf, 
those who think they do will by now have assaulted you with their knowledge, “The 
"Green Ribbon Greeters" in the Inn Lobby are returning Bread Loafers who want to help 
you feel at home. Ask them questions about any aspect of life on this magic mountain, 
And remember the answers: you may be one of them next year, ee ions 





A 


Of Course Registration KA t oe ae? 3 S e 

In the Secretary's Office are Dana Washington, Elaine Hall, and Lynne Carrington.’ 
Students should confirm their course selections as soon as possible. If you have not 
yet registered for.classes or if you wish to change your registration, please see Paul 
Cubeta. Possibly, you might, want to see him anyway... The aforementioned ladies will 
gladly, graciously, and efficiently arrange appointments. For urgent matters, he is, 
of course, immediately available. _ RE PANE oh ea an 


EE Ae eee ke ee at eae e Ee eet ` 
John Palmeri will collect on all unpaid bills today in the Blue Parlor. Ask a Green 
Ribbon Greeter where that is: it's best to face the music at once and get it over with. 


YOR Ee Ms fe ICL a | 


Piper Pipe that Song Again _ aie tier Wid et RA 

In concert with Bread Loaf tradition, Paul Cubeta will present this summer's first 
All-School Meeting tonight at 7:30 in the Little Theater. The title of his remarks 
will be, "Bread Loaf and The Winter's Tale: The Pun Mock'd.with Art," fn which he 
will discourse upon our conjoined purpose. A reception will follow, in the Barn,, at 
which our purposes will be conjoined. So the summer starts: "Once a~pun a time... . 


Getting in Tune ` eer Zë Eege BS, eg, oe 
There will be an important meeting for first year, students on Thursday at 4:30 in the 
Barn. Paul Cubeta will artfully address you, and then a few members of the staff will 
"part the un-" familiar.curtains of his artful punning to tell you what is really 
what. A wine and cheese and ginger ale party afterwards will make it all painless. 
Walking ` <a eee ~~ SE 

Vermont traffic regulations direct pedestrians to face traffic when walking along the 
road. Please do not forget that Route 125 is a major roadway running through the 
middle of campus and that many drivers drive accordingly. aged: i 


Parkin : 7 i eer i SE 
SCC prohibits parking beside Route 125. Enforcement of this law begins today. 
Faculty in Maple and students in Tamarack, Brandy Brook, and Gilmore may park their 
cars on the lawn contiguous to but well off the road. It is particularly important 
to keep the road clear in front of the Inn: the School's, van stops there frequently 
and one can't always count on driver Scott Wales’ natural good humor. ae 


Feeding on the Loaf 
Meal times are: 


eae Weekdays Weekends 
Breakfast. _ 7:30 to 8:00 »-, ,,,8:00 to 8:30 
Lunch `" ` e Eed EE tọ 1:15 
Dinner E DEE a ses ve 2.070000, OS 


The Dining Hall doors will be open at these. times only, Since meals are served by 
students on working scholarships, please try to be. prompt. The waiters must clear 
and set up after each meal before returning to their true identities as students. 
Our headwaiter this summer is Pat Mahoney; her assistant is Steve Duffy. As usual, 
Paul Larocque is the Dining Hall Supervisor. 





r— Ae 
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Snacking on More than Crumbs EEN SEN e së 

The Snack Bar, in the Barn, will be open-starting today from 8:00 a.m. to 6:00 Peme ` Géi 
and again from 6:30 to 11:00 p.m, daily. S i GE R 
The Front Desk of Che Inn is'ably managed by Joan (j6-an~) and Robert (b¥b) Handy, | 
with help from Michael Hornsby, Tim Taylor::(alias the Bookstore Manager), Scott ` 
Wales (a.k.a. the Taxi Driver), and the Handys' gon, Doug (dug). They will provide ` 
you with information, advice,’ and (in need) comfort. ` They double as switchboard > ` 
Operators and triple as Post Officers. 
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What Hours are Theirs "ni J ORAL RORY IGE ae BSN tat ee at 
The FRONT DESK will be open Monday through Saturday from 8:00 a,m, to 8:00 p.m. and 





on Sundays from 9:30 a.m. until 1:00 p.m. and again from 5:30 p.m. to 8:00 p.m. 

The SWITCHBOARD is open daily’ from 8:00 a.m. until 11:00 p,m. Local off-campus 
calls are free and need no operator assistance: simply dial 9 and then your number, 
Long distance calls go through our switchboard and must be collect, calling card, 
or third party calls, Please observe the switchboard hours for both outgoing and 
incoming calls, and plan to finish all conversations by 11:00 p,m. so that our ae 
operators may get some sleep. For those late-night calls, there are pay phones on "` 
campus: on the ground floor'of the Inn,. behind the Laundry, in the Barn by the en- 
trance to the classrooms, and at Gilmore. Emergency calls will be received at any 
time by the Handys. Check your mailbox regularly for messages; and if you leave 


` Bread Loaf during the summer, please leave a number where you may be reached. 


The Front Desk POST OFFICE is open ‘during standard federally-regulated hours: 
weekdays from 8:00 a.m. to, 5:00 p.m. and Saturdays from 8:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m. The 
Post Office is closed on Sundays. Mail should be posted at the Front Desk Mailbox ` 
(located on the office door, beside the mailboxes) by 3:00 on weekdays and 2:00 on ` we! 
Saturdays. Mail is generally distributed by 10:00 a.m. and 5:30 p.m. depending on | 
the volume of a given day. Everyone is sharing a mailbox, so don't tear up the 


letters in your mailbox just because they're not for you. 


Their Hours are Yours `- E 
Davison Library will be open Monday through Friday and Sunday from 9:00 a.m. to 
midnight and on Saturday from 9:00 a.m. through 5:30 p.m. Schedules and a letter 
of introduction to the library are in your boxes. Our librarians this year are 
Brent Goeres, Cookie Morgan, Maggie Leshinsky, and Terry Plum. The Library will be 
closed during all special programs. 1 sinter poked š T SN 
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These Hours are for Sale i dee 
Our BOOKSTORE manager Tim Taylor will make his ours following this schedule: 
Today: the bookstore will be open all day, except during meals. ` ales 
Tomorrow: 8:00 to 1:00, 1:30 to 2:30, and 6:30 to 7:30. °° >=“ d a 
Weekdays thereafter: 8:00 to 9:45, 12:30 to 1:00, and 1:45, to 2:15 (or, an hour | 
satis and forty-five minutes after breakfast; half an hour before 
“lunch and half an hour after’lunch). - A j i 
Saturdays: Noon to 1:00. ; 
Sundays: closed, 
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Pain Jane e j 
Jane Lorentzen will be our resident nurse this summer. Her office, our infirmary, 

is in Cornwall Cottage, across the street from the Inn. She will be there for one 
hour following each meal. Emergencies will, of course be treated immediately if they 
arise. Should you encounter an emergency situation, contact the Front. Desk immediate- 
ly and whoever is on duty will contact Jane. In the course of normal life, meanwhile, 
please return your medical form to Jane; she has extra copies in case of need. 
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Valuable Information 
Small valuables may be stored in the Front Office Safe. 


Great Scott 

Scott Wales will provide taxi service into Middlebury and back on Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days. He departs from the Inn promptly at 2:00 for the twenty minute ride into town; 
the taxi leaves town on its return trip at 4:00. 


On Fire 
Due to the danger of fire, hot plates and coffee makers are forbidden on campus. 

Hot food and coffee are available at all reasonable hours from the snack bar. Also 
due to the danger of fire, new smoke detectors have been installed all over campus. 

As they are very sensetifve to smoke (by nature) be careful when smoking in your room; 
if the alarm should go off inadvertently, air your room; if the alarm persists, 

notify the Front Desk. If the alarm beeps frequently, it probably needs a new battery: 
contact the Front Desk. 





White Wash 

The Laundry is in the white building on the road from the Inn to the Barn (or vice 
versa). Recently its facilities have been doubled. But wash and dry are ¿till a bar- 
gain at fifty cents each. Tickets for the machines are available at the Front Desk. 





In the Soup 
Registration for the Croutons, Bread Loaf's resident kids group, will be at the new 
Croutons’ Playground beside Dragon's Den, today from 10:00 a.m. to 3:00 p.m. John 
and Valerie Foy, our play directors, will be assisted this year by Vikki Royer. 


No Room at the Inn 


Because of capacity enrollment and already crowded dorms, it is not possible to 
accommodate guests in students’ rooms. 


In Time for the Times 


ee eee ` pn 


Guest Meals 

Meals are available for guests in the Dining Hall. Tickets may be purchased at the 
Front Desk at the following rates: $3.00 for Breakfast, $5.00 for Lunch, and $7.00 
for Dinner (children at $1.50, $2.00, and $3.00 respectively). Off-Campus Students 
may purchase weekly lunch tickets for $15.00. 





Musical Rooms ; 

Requests for room changes may be submitted to Dana Washington for Paul Cubeta's 
approval. Only urgent requests should be submitted, however, as our current 
enrollment makes it virtually impossible to provide a new room. 





One More Crumb 

The Bread Loaf Crumb is a daily bulletin that you will find among the condiments on 
your table at lunch each weekday. (Copies for Off Campus Students will be available 
at the Front Desk from about 11:15.) The Crumb often provides important news, but 
also at times offers new or outdated gossip, sports scores, tidbits of wit, and poor 
spelling in addition to many other verbal transactions without which life on the 
mountain would be (for one Loafer at least) well-nigh impossible. 











1986 SCHEDULE OF CLASSES 


All classes will be held in the Barn. Please cooperate with our request 


that there be no smoking in class. 


Chaucer (II) 
Spenser (II) 
Milton (II) 
Romantic Poetry (III) 


American Novel Since World War II (IV) 


Forms of Thinking and Writing (I) 


Teacher as Learner (I) 
Writing, Thinking, Learning (I) 
Making Yourself Up (III) 


Contemporary American Short Story (IV) 


Modern Drama (V) 


Shakespeare in His Own Time (II) 


Scapegoats and Heroes in Shakespeare (II) 


Victorian Poetry (III) 

Narrative and Desire (III) 

Studies in the American Novel (IV) 

The Classical Tradition: Virgil to 
Petrarch (V) 


Shakespeare on the Stage (II) 
Nineteenth-Century Novel (III) 
American Transcendentalism (IV) 
The Makings of America (IV) 
Contemporary Drama (V) 


M-F 11:30, Mon., Wed. 2:00-3:30 
LIS Reading and Writing Stories (I) 
LY 2s Children's Stories (I) 


2:00-4:30 

2f: Writing Prose Non-Fiction (I) 
200. Journals and Journal-Keeping (III) 
GER Modern American Poetry (IV) 


Mon., Thurs. 2:00-5:00 
129. Introduction to Acting (VI) 


Mon., Thurs. 2:00-4:30; Tues., Wed. 2:00-5:00 
18. Playwriting (I) 


Tues., Thurs. 2:00-4:30 
176. Connections (I) 
Romance: Medieval and Modern (II) 
Twentieth-Century English Prose (III) 


2:00-4:30 
5! Poetry Writing (I) 
Fiction Writing (I) > 


Jg" Eri; 


Mr. Fleming 
Ms. Patterson 
Ms. de Grazia 
Ms. Armstrong 
Mr. Klein 

Ms. Cazden/ 
Ms. Heath 


Mrs. Goswami 
Miss Martin 
Mr. Maddox 
Mr. Huddle 
Mr. Cadden 


Ms. Patterson 
Ms. de Grazia 
Ms. Armstrong 
Ms. Sadoff 
Klein 


Fleming 


Mokler 
Maddox 
Donadio 
Hadas 
Cadden 


Britton 
Armstrong 


Macrorie 
Elder 
Pack 


Elliot 


Wagener 


Macrorie 
Patterson 
Donadio 


Sadoff 
Huddle 


ROOM 
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Thursday, July 3 


Monday, July 7 


Thursday, July 10 


Sunday, July 13 


Wednesday, July 16 


Monday, July 21 


Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday, July 23, 24, 25 


Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday, Sanday 
July 31, August 1, 2, 3 


Saturday, August 9 


July 1- 2 
July 2- 3 
July 8 - 10 
July 14 - 17 
July 28 - 31 
July 28 - 31 


THE BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


Program for Summer of 1986 
Bingo - A Staged Reading 


Faculty Readings - Ira Sadoff 
Robert Pack 


Sister Mary Ignatius Explains 
It All to You by Christopher 


Durang 


Gertrude Stein 


Paul Mariani 
Professor of English, 
University of Massachusetts 
at Amherst 


Little Theatre 
8:00 p.m. 


The Barn 
7:30 pem. 


Little Theatre 
8:00 p.m. 


Little Theatre 
7:30 p.m. 


The Elizabeth Drew Memorial Lecture 


"Berryman at Bread Loaf in 1962 and 


the Formation of the Long Poem 


'The Dream Songs'" 


Mud by Maria Irene Fornes 


Faculty Readings - Pamela Hadas 


David Huddle 


Miss Julie by Strindberg 


The Winter's Tale by William 
Shakespeare 
(Preview - Wednesday, July 30) 


Commencement Exercises 


Program in Writing - Consultants 


Donald H. Graves 
Eliot Wigginton 
John Dixon 
Michael Cooke 
Nancie Atwell 
Lee Odell 


Little Theatre 
8:00 p.m. 


The Barn 
7:30 p.m. 


Earthworm Manor Barn 
8:00 p.m. 


Little Theatre 
8:30 p.m. 


Little Theatre 
8:15 p.m. 








MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 05753 


Bread Loaf School of English February 11, 1986 


"em 


Dear a 


The Davison Library at Bread Loaf contains nearly 4,000 volumes, 
a selective collection of books relating to English language and 
literature. However, it may not contain all of the books you need as 
reference texts this summer. 


Please find a Reserve Book list enclosed. On this list would 


you specify whether texts are to be on two-hour or twenty-four-hour 
reserve. 


Additionally, when filling out this form, would you, if possi- 
ble, please list photocopied material which you have used in the past 


and which is stored at Davison, to help us create a catalog of all 
reserve items. 


All reserve books are placed on special shelves at the library. 
Your name and course number will be designated by signs placed above 
the appropriate books, and the books will be marked with the two-hour 
or twenty-four-hour loan. Those texts not in the Davison collection 
will be borrowed from the central Middlebury College Library. 


Thank you for your cooperation. The Middlebury College library 
staff needs substantial time to transfer books to Bread Loaf. Often, 
the books must be ordered from publishers. Would you submit your 
lists to the Bread Loaf office by April 15? 


With best regards, 


Terry Plum 
Librarian 


TP:mls 
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INDEPENDENT WINTER READING PROJECTS 


1985 - 1986 


James Kingstone 


William Kromer 


Patricia Mahoney 


Joan Manley 


Suzanne Taylor 


Lucy Maddox 
James Maddox 


Lucy Maddox 
James Maddox 


Isobel Armstrong 
Robert Pack 


David Huddle 
Ira Sadoff 


Lucy Maddox 
Dianne Sadoff 








MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 05753 


Bread Loaf School of English June 1986 


Dear Bread Loafer: 


This letter is a happy harbinger for returning Bread Loafers, and one 
which I hope will be helpful to those about to enjoy their first summer on the 
Mountain. We again have a standing-room-only enrollment and with luck we'll 
all be ready - I think. 


Your final bill has been sent from Middlebury College, is payable upon 
receipt and must be paid by June 1. This date does not apply for those admit- 
ted recently. Please return the enclosed arrival card and the medical informa- 
tion form to the Bread Loaf office. 


The Bread Loaf campus still is twelve miles from Middlebury, the closest 
bus stop. The Bread Loaf taxi will meet all Vermont Transit buses at Keeler's 
Gulf Station in Middlebury on June 24. There are Vermont Transit buses from 
Montreal, Boston, Albany and New York City. Do not get off at the College 
because English is not spoken there in the summer. 


If you are traveling by car, you should turn off U.S. 7 at the junction of 
State Hwy. 125, four miles south of Middlebury. The Bread Loaf campus is eight 
miles mostly up and east of this junction on Rt. 125. The School will provide 
taxi service at modest cost during the summer so that you can get to Middlebury 
most afternoons if you don't have a car. 


Delta Connector (Business Express), Piedmont and Brockway have flights 
from Boston to Burlington. U.S. Air (LaGuardia Airport) and Piedmont (Kennedy 
Airport) have service from New York, and other connections in the East. People 
Express flies in from Newark and United from Chicago and points west. Connec- 
tions from Burlington can be made on Vermont Transit buses, or you can get a 
taxi for about $40 right to Bread Loaf. 


Upon arrival at Bread Loaf, you should go to the Inn Desk to check in and 
to receive your room and post office box assignments. Please read the Basic 
Information Sheet, which you will receive from Bob and Joan Handy, the Inn 
Managers; and then call at the Secretary's Office to register and to confirm 
your courses with Dana Washington. Then from a representative of the Comptrol- 
ler's Office, in the Blue Parlor, you may obtain your ID card (as receipt for 
full payment made). I'd like to welcome you, too; I've been waiting long 
enough. 


Lunch at 1:00 on Tuesday, June 24, will be the first meal served to 
members of the School. No rooms will be available before the morning of June 
24, except for waiters and waitresses, who are expected to arrive on Monday, 
June 23, for faculty and staff, and for students who because of travel problems 
have my permission to arrive on Monday, June 23. 





You should bring informal clothing for country wear, both for cool (40 to 
50 ) and warm (75 to 90 F), wet and dry weather. Vermont weather is notorious- 
ly fickle. Bring insect repellent, preferably Cutters or Deet. If you do not 
elect to use Nu Way Linens for linen rental, you must bring your own linen, 
unless you are on the faculty or staff. Bread Loaf provides blankets, bed- 
spreads and pillows free of charge. 


Radios (unless you use earphones), TV's, and hi-fi's are not permitted in 
the dormitories, which are far from soundproof. Please leave portable refrig- 
erators, hot plates and coffee pots at home. Hot plates and coffee pots can be 
a dangerous fire hazard. (Medical supplies needing refrigeration may be given 
to our Nurse.) Leo Hotte, our Caretaker, has graciously agreed to retain in 
secure custody any contraband items, should you inadvertently bring them. The 
only noise encouraged on campus is that created by your typewriters or insured 
word processors. 


A subscription to the New York Times may be purchased at the Front Desk 
for those who believe that something might happen in the real world. A TV set 
will be brought on campus for viewing, should any event make the world impossi- 
ble for your re-entry in August. I'd gladly stay at Bread Loaf anyway. 


For your convenience bring travelers checks, which may be cashed at the 
Front Desk. Until August 1, banks will honor personal checks in amounts not 
exceeding $20 - an inconvenience which is not in my control. And after that, 
no honor and no cashed checks at all. The obliging Front Desk Team, however, 
will gladly cash $30 personal checks and $50 travelers checks throughout the 
session. 


Pets are not allowed in student dormitories or in public buildings. If 
you must bring an animal, please make prior arrangements to have it kept off 
campus. A barking dog can seriously disrupt a class on a quiet mountain 
campus. You do neither your colleagues nor your pet a service in bringing be 
on campus. You may bring your plants. 


You should inform correspondents to address you at: (Your name) Bread 
Loaf School of English, Bread Loaf Rural Station, Middlebury VT 05753. Please 
make clear that this address is, alas, temporary. Notify your Post Office to 
forward your mail to Bread Loaf only until August 6. Newspapers, magazines and 
other then first class mail cannot be sent back to the real world if you leave 
the Mountain. Express packages sent in advance should be addressed to you at 
Bread Loaf - Bread Loaf School of English, Tilden House, Middlebury College, 
Middlebury VT 05753. 


Since the Front Desk closes at 11 P.M., it is sometimes difficult to 
complete late evening calls. Try to have incoming calls made well before 11 
P.M., with allowances for time differential. Emergency telephone messages, of 
course, will be delivered at any time. The Bread Loaf campus telephone is 
802-388-7945. (Please note the new number.) 


If you have software disks that will be interesting to use during demon- 
stration sessions on an Apple IIe microcomputer, please bring them. 








Since Alan Mokler is producing The Winter's Tale, you should no longer be 
kept in doubt about the subject of the Opening Night thing I do. The doubt is 
now whether I can. I can't think of a better reason for arriving late. But 
just be sure to have had an easy, cool, refreshing trip whenever you get to the 
Mountain. 


Cordially, | 


ans 


Paul M. Cubeta 
Director 
PMC/eh 


P.S. If you find at the last moment that you can't come to Bread Loaf this 
summer, would you please call the Bread Loaf office collect at 
802-388-3711, Ext. 5418. We have a waiting list of great candidates, 
and I would hate to have them lose out on a chance to be a Bread 


Loafer this summer if we have room. 








MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 05753 


(002) 30075711L, es 5135 
May 1, 1986 


Dear Student, 


We are pleased to welcome you to the 1986 session of the 
Middlebury College Bread Loaf programs. pease help usi conantTer] 
pate and meet your health needs by completing the enclosed 
confidential health form and returning it to: Parton Health Center, 
Carr Hall, Middlebury College, Middlebury, vermont OS sen mle OU 
have a chronic condition, ongoing problem, or special therapeutic 
regimen, please ask your physician to send a letter outlining the 
details. Our Health Center handles most primary health care needs, 
but the College cannot guarantee that all health care needs will be 
met on campus or even in Middlebury. 


The summer program is an intensive one and can be stress 
producing. If you have had or are now experiencing stress-related 
physical or emotional symptoms, e€.g.-, head/stomach aches, sleeping 
problems, or depression, please consult your health care provider 
before arriving on campus. We encourage you to utilize College 
health services this summer if you experience any stress-related 
problems. 


If you have any questions or anticipate special health needs, 
please contact the Health Center before May 31 or after June 16, 
telephone 802/388-3711, ext. 5135. The Health Center will be 
closed during the intersession between the undergraduate commencement 


and the opening of the summer session. 


We hope your experience this summer will be a satisfying and 
rewarding one. Please be sure to let us know if we can be of 


further help. 


Sincerely, 


| ` 

€ H x d 
Ja ) magl- atte sati l Poss 
Gary E Mangos’ BANDA Nancy DHEIESLING RENE 


Director of Counseling Assistant DITreCtor 
Services Parton Health Center 


Nice 





a ee 


Summer '86 Health Form, Short Version* 


CONFIDENTIAL 


Name (please print) 


Last Being Site 
Summer Program 


Social Security Number 


*For any Middlebury College undergraduates and any students who attended 
a Middlebury College summer program in 1984 or 1985 and who have a Health 
Form on file at the Parton Health Center: You may complete and return 
this form in lieu of the two-page white Health Form. 


Health changes which would not yet be recorded at Parton 

Health Center. (Please list specific diagnosis, medication or 
other treatment regimen, name and address of caregiver, and any 
other details which would help us care for you.) 


Wës No changes in my health condition since summer 1985. 


Signature Date 


Please return this form to: George F. Parton Health Center 
Care Hall 
Middlebury College 
Middlebury, VT 05753 


























Summer Program: — — z Name — = x es = H 
LAST FIRST 
| Date of Birth: — Spee ct Pati’ 72 eae 
PARTON HEALTH CENTER Home Address: ie e be R 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE $ Bä bk 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 05753 l 
Tel. (802) 388-3711, ext. 5135 Home Tel: ( } - = : 
Sion ees x 











HEALTH FORM 


INSTRUCTIONS: This form must be completed, signed, and submitted in order for you to attend 
Middlebury College. The information will be held in confidence as part of your health records at the 
College. Contents of your health file will not jeopardize your admission to Middlebury College. /tis in your 
interest that your health records be complete. Please attach additional sheets if necessary. 


Please return the completed forms to the address above. Thank you for your cooperation. 





PERSONAL HEALTH HISTORY 
Have you ever had or have you now: (Please check and describe at right of each item) 










































































































































































YES NO YEAR COMMENTS YES NO YEAR COMMENTS 
yen ss == =a heat a 4 T Sc Ke = lee — = -= ek — 
Frequent or severe headache | | Rectal diseas 
= SE EE E ee areas eee e secure = I 
Dizziness or fainting spells Kidney or bladder infection 
ae SC Sear aera] ea ES SS SE = SECH == =r = 
Concussion L Kidney Stone | 
hit. SS = = a SSS IER a ae =e SS 
| Severe head injury Albumin or blood in urine 
= geg === Sa amit = m = 
| Head or neck X rays or Mother used D.E.S. during 
| radiation treatments pregnancy with you 
= Se = = fo | ee x: PARRER J H ane E 
| Sinusitis Bone, joint, or other 
j Cigarette Smoking | deformity 
sos: Ree ees Posed =f = e EE L = 
| Hearing loss Snoulder dislocation i 
| = Ze E = — x 4 | = 
Other ear, nose & throat trouble a Knee problems | 
Eye trouble other than need for Recurrent back pain | 
glasses Excessive alcohol or drug use 
E Ge = = oe + 
High blood pressure Neck injury L 
EE EE = l Lesch GE 
Rheumatic fever Back injury 
Dee Ss = Seet D ae — soe er $ Sch 
Heart Trouble | Broken bones 
a F : = rT] (ET 3 E SE Set T 
Pain or pressure in chest Swollen or painful joints 
EE — — -- uh EE BE + 
Shortness of breath Arthritis, rheumatism or 
Fibrocystic breasts bursitus 
We E E D D ER e ee = —— <= 
Asthma Paralysis | 
= =m: bebe cc | ——~ — safle t === 
Pneumonia | Epilepsy or seizure disorder 
EE — ft ee ee ee — = = 
Chronic cough Diabetes or sugar in urine A 
Tuberculosis Thyroid trouble | | Ie 
| Positive tuberculin test Serious skin disease o 
Severe or recurrent abdominal Pilonidal cyst ji ji 
pain Obesity E E ek SE 
| Hernia | Mononucleosis 
eats S L +} y = — Së - = es 
Ulcer (duodenal or stomach) A Anemia = Säi a E 
Intestinal trouble | Immune Deficiency Syndrome 
= ee Jet eebe <] at = 
Self-induced vomiting Tumor or cancer  čć—  çć Jees ës EE 
Se SC E el a re 
Frequent vomiting | Malaria SE eh ae Ml a | 
Ssh shoes e ET EE = ee 
| Gall bladder trouble or Serious depression | | 
gallstones | =| Learning disability B ee 
Hepatitis Excessive worry or anxiety ; = dÉ d BS 






































Please check each item “YES” or “NO.” 
For every item checked “YES,” please explain fully in blank space on right. 






























































Have you ever experienced adverse (If yes, please explain fully: type of reaction, your age when the reaction 
reactions (hypersensitivities, allergies, occurred, and how often the experience has occurred.) 
upset stomach, rash, hives, etc.) to: 

YES NO 

a] 2 Penicillin == 

maa Sulfa = ee ee 

el |e) Other antibiotics 
(Name: ) 

omu Aspirin — SS: 

a) (a) Codeine 

je) ie Other pain relievers a 
(Name: ) 

Ee) Horse serum sg = 

ia) Jo Local anesthetics 

ae Other drugs, medicines, chemicals ne ee ee ee In ae 
(Name: ) 

AS mu Are you allergic to: 

EIS Foods (please list) — Name of allergist: D = 
Stinging insects (please specify) Address: =a 








Molds, pollen 























Animals (please specify) Telephone: ( ) 
Other (please specify) _ Date series begun: > 
Do you receive allergy desensitization injections? Please describe fully any adverse reactions to these injections: 


Do you wish to continue allergy desensitization injections 
at Middlebury College Health Center? If so, please supply 
the information in the right hand column. 

















—Please bring your serum with you, along with complete directions and a schedule for the injections— 





YES NO 


a) (8) 


Do you use medications regularly? Please list any drugs, medicines, chemicals, vitamins and minerals (both 
prescription and non-prescription) you use and indicate how often you use them. We recommend that you 
bring what you anticipate needing. 


(Name) 








(Name) 





Please indicate year for any of the following childhood illnesses you have experienced. 


Chickenpox____  Measles___ — Rubella (German Measles) 


Diphtheria Mumps aes Scarlet Fever 


=) w 





YES NO 























Eyeglasses; prescription: 


Contact lenses; prescription: 


oma Have you had any problems for which 
rie you have received counseling or 
eee psychotherapy within the last three 
years? If so, please describe 
ý 4 YES NO 
aj Bi Have you ever been a patient in any 
type of hospital? (If yes, specify when, 
— where, and diagnosis.) 
. YES NO 
\ GER Have you had any operations? (If 
Je yes, please describe and give year in 
Ze? which they were performed.) 
YES NO 
OO Have you ever had any serious illness- 
es Or injuries other than those already 
noted? (If yes, specify when and 
s where and give details.) 
far? YES NO 
Ane Ska Do you use corrective eyewear? Please copy your prescription(s) here 


Has any blood relative of yours had any of the following? 












































YES NO RELATIONSHIP YES NO RELATIONSHIP 
Diabetes Depression 
k 5 High blood pressure Other serious illness (specify): | 
Sch 
Stroke 
SÉ Cancern hy pe en) 
If either parent or any sibling is 
aa’ Heart attack before age 55 deceased, please list relationship to 
| Cholesterol or blood fat disorder IS you, age at death, and cause of 
val S Alcoholism E L death. 
SÉ S Sickle cell anemia | 
- Glaucoma | 








VACCINE TYPE 


DPT or Td (Diphtheria, Pertussis, Tetanus 
or Tetanus, Diphtheria) 


Polio - not required after 18th birthday. 
Measles (red or hard measles) 


Check type: O Live O Killed* 
*reimmunization required 


o Unknown 


Rubella (3-day or German measles) 


IMMUNIZATIONS 


MONTH, DAY, & YEAR FOR EACH DOSE 10 
YEAR 


BOOSTER 


DATE _/_/__ if measles disease 
diagnosed by a physician. 


Immunize if rubella disease was not 
confirmed by blood test; titer result: 
DATEN SAS 





Measles and rubella vaccine - must be repeated if administered before first birthday. 


Please list below any additional immunizations, with dates: 








= OT eS 


Have you ever had to discontinue study or restrict activities because of physical or nervous disturbances? If yes, explain fully. 








Have you ever had any limitation placed on the amount and type of physical exercise? If yes, explain fully. 





—_— OO eee 


SOURCES OF HEALTH CARE 
Please list the names, addresses, and telephone numbers of physicians, psychologists, or other health Caregivers younowconsult. 





























Name = Field Name Field 
Address Address 

City, State City, State 

melre I Tel. C NL 


eee 
HEALTH INSURANCE COVERAGE 


Please list below any current insurance coverage such as Blue Cross/Blue Shield, public assistance, or private insurance. 


INSURANCE COMPANY ADDRESS GROUP/POLICY NUMBER 








EE 


EMERGENCY NOTIFICATION 


























In case of emergency please notify: In case of emergency please notify: 

Nae a Name 

Relationship Relationship 

Street Street 

City State —— City State 
Zip Telephone x(a) mn Zi Ss Telephone) 








Wolds Wella nome fe Work Telephone + Naz 
SS ee ee 


My signature below indicates that: 








è | consent to medical and nursing treatment by the staff at the Health Center. 


® the information on this form is correct and complete to the best of my knowledge. 
ə | understand that Middlebury College views my health as chiefly my responsibility 


e if! require services, prescriptions, or referrals beyond the primary care services available at Parton Health Center, | shall assume 
the financial responsibility or negotiate satisfactory arrangements with the caregiver. 


® | hereby authorize the release of any information on file pertaining to my condition of health. | understand that my contacts with 
health and counseling services are held in confidence but that confidentiality may be broken if my life or that of any other person 








is In danger. 
DATE SIGNATURE OF STUDENT 
DATE SIGNATURE OF PARENT OR GUARDIAN 


(required if student is not yet 18 years old or if insurance listed 
above is in parent's or guardian's name) 


If you have any questions, call the Health Center at 388-3711, ext. 5135 














BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MIDDLEBURY VT 05753 


INSURANCE 


We have provided a plan of accident insurance for summer school students. The 
plan provides medical reimbursement for the expense arising from an accident. 
Reimbursement will be made up to a maximum of $1,000 for each accident. The 
plan is broad in scope and covers all accidents, wherever the student may be, 
during the term of the policy. 


Exclusions: The Plan does not cover eyeglasses or hearing aids; dental treat- 
ment unless treatment is necessitated by injuries to sound, natural teeth; 

loss caused by plastic surgery for cosmetic purposes; loss caused by war or any 
enemy action; loss resulting from having been in or on an aircraft unless 
riding as a fare-paying passenger in a passenger aircraft operated by an 
incorporated passenger carrier; nor an expense incurred by a student after 
twelve months from date of termination of the student's insurance. In the 
event that the insured is covered by the Automobile Medical Payments provision 
of a motor vehicle policy, no duplication of payments will be made for automo- 
bile claims. In such an event there will be payment of any expense up to the 
policy limit that might exceed the amount of medical payments applicable to the 
particular case. 


Claims: In the event of accident, claims should be reported to Fred S. James & 
Company, 40 Broad Street, Boston MA 02109, within 30 days from the date of the 
accident. Claim forms are available from the Bread Loaf Nurse, or the Nurse at 
Lincoln College. Medical bills must be submitted within 90 days from date of 
treatment. 


The insurance will be effective for the periods indicated below: 


English School 24 June - 10 August, 1986 


English School at Lincoln 30 June - 10 August, 1986 
College, Oxford* 


*Under Britain's medical program, you must have medical coverage to meet the 
treatment of medical conditions and problems you have on arrival in Britain. 
National Health will, at the discretion of our doctor, meet expenses of emer- 
gencies encountered during the summer. Expenses of hospitalization are paid by 
National Health under normal circumstances. Be sure to bring your medical 
insurance forms for claiming expenses under your own medical insurance plan. 





E 


SUBSCRIPTION BLANK FOR NEW YORK TIMES 


We realize that some of you may want to keep in touch with 
the outside world, for inscrutable reasons of your own. 
Therefore, we'll allow you to subscribe to all the news 
that's fit to print, namely, THE NEW YORK TIMES. Check below 
the kind of subscription you want, if any; payment in full 


will be due when you pick up your first copy at the front 


desk. 

CHECK ONE 

C] paily only $24.60 
[J sunday only $12.00 
E painy and Sunday $36.60 
YOUR NAME 


(Please print) 


Please do not sent payment in the mail. Bring it with you 


to Bread Loaf. 


Please return this form, if you are subscribing, with all of 


the other forms, by June 14th. 








rom W-4 


(Rev. January 1985) 
1 Type or print your full name 





Home address (number and street or rural route) 


Department of the Treasury—Internal Revenue Service 


Employee’s Withholding Allowance Certificate 


2 Your social security number 


OMB No. 1545-0010 
Expires: 11-30-87 






















3 Marital 








City or town, State, and ZIP code 





Status 


Single [C] Married 
Married, but withhold at higher Single rate 


Note: If married, but legally separated, or spouse is a 


nonresident alien, check the Single box 





4 Total number of allowances you are claiming (from line F of the worksheet on page 2) 
5 Additional amount, if any, you want deducted from each pay 


6 | claim exemption from withholding because (see instructions and check Boxes below ‘nat Apply: 
a L_] Last year | did not owe any Federal income tax and had a right to a full refund of ALL income tax withheld, AND 


b [L] This year I do not expect to owe any Federal income tax and expect to have a right to a full refund of 
ALL income tax withheld. If both a and b apply, enter the year effective and “EXEMPT” here 


c Ifyou entered “EXEMPT” on line 6b, are you a full-time student? 





$ 


Year 























Yes No 











Under penalties of perjury, | certify that | am entitled to the number of withholding allowances claimed on this AEG or if GEES SE iom GEET that | am en- 


titled to claim the exempt status. 
Employee's signature > 


Date > 


yig) 





7 Employer's name and address (Employer: Complete 7, 8, and 9 only if sending to IRS) 


8 Office | 9 Employer identification number 





Detach along this line. Give the top part of this form to employer; keep the lower part for your records. 


Changes You Should Note.—The value of each 
withholding allowance has increased to $1,040 
and the income tax brackets have expanded to 
reflect indexing. Therefore, income tax 
withholding has decreased. If you claim 
withholding allowances for deductions and 
credits, you should check to be sure that enough 
tax is being withheld. 


Privacy Act and Paperwork Reduction Act 
Notice.—lf you do not give your employer a 
certificate, you will be treated as a single person 
with no withholding allowances as required by 
law. We ask for this information to carry out the 
Internal Revenue laws of the United States. We 
may give the information to the Dept. of Justice 
for civil or criminal litigation and to the States and 
the District of Columbia for use in administering 
their tax laws. 


Purpose.—The law requires that you complete 
Form W-4 so that your employer can withhold 
Federal income tax from your pay. Your Form W-4 
remains in effect until you change it or, if you 
entered ‘‘EXEMPT"” on line 6b above, until 
February 15 of next year. By correctly completing 
this form, you can fit the amount of tax withheld 
from your wages to your tax liability. 


If you got a large refund last year, you may be 
having too much tax withheld. If so, you may 
want to increase the number of your allowances 
on line 4 by claiming any other allowances you 
are entitled to. The kinds of allowances, and how 
to figure them, are explained in detail below. 


If you owed a large amount of tax last year, you 
may not be having enough tax withheld. If so, you 
can claim fewer allowances on line 4, or ask that 
an additional amount be withheld on ‘line 5, or 
both. 


H the number of withholding allowances you 
are entitled to claim decreases to less than you 
are now claiming, you must file a new W-4 with 
your employer within 10 days. 


The instructions below explain how to fill in 
Form W-4. Publication 505, Tax Withholding and 
Estimated Tax, contains more information on 
withholding. You can get it from most IRS offices. 


For more information about who qualifies as 
your dependent, what deductions you can take, 
and what tax credits you qualify for, see the 
Form 1040 Instructions. 

You may be fined $500 if you file, with no 
reasonable basis, a W-4 that results in less tax 


being withheld than is properly allowable. In 
addition, criminal penalties apply for willfully 
supplying false or fraudulent information or 
failing to supply information requiring an 
increase in withholding. 


Line-By-Line Instructions 


Fill in the identifying information in Boxes 1 and 
2. If you are married and want tax withheld at the 
regular rate for married persons, check 
“Married” in Box 3. If you are married and want 
tax withheld at the higher Single rate (because 
both you and your spouse work, for example), 
check ‘‘Married, but withhold at higher Single 
rate” in Box 3. 


Line 4 of Form W-4 


Total number of allowances.— Use the 
worksheet on page 2 to figure your allowances. 
Add the number of allowances for each category 
explained below. Enter the total on line 4. 


If you are single and hold more than one job, 
you may not claim the same allowances with 
more than one employer at the same time. If you 
are married and both you and your spouse are 
employed, you may not both claim the same 
allowances with both of your employers at the 
same time. To have the highest amount of tax 
withheld, claim ‘‘O”’ allowances on line 4. 


A. Personal allowances.—You can claim the 
following personal allowances: 


1 for yourself, 1 if you are 65 or older, and 1 if 
you are blind. 


If you are married and your spouse either does 
not work or is not claiming his or her allowances 
on a separate W-4, you may also claim the 
following allowances: 1 for your spouse, 1 if your 
spouse is 65 or older, and 1 if your spouse is 
blind. 


B. Special withholding allowance.—Claim the 
special withholding allowance if you are single 
and have one job or you are married, have one 
job, and your spouse does not work. You may still 
claim this allowance so long as the total wages 
earned on other jobs by you or your spouse (or 
both) is 10% or less of the combined total wages. 
Use this special withholding allowance only to 
figure your withholding. Do not claim it when you 
file your return. 


C. Allowances for dependents. —You may claim 
one allowance for each dependent you will be 
able to claim on your Federal income tax return. 


Note: If you are not claiming any deductions or 


credits or income averaging, skip D and E, add 
lines A, B, and C, enter the total on line F and 
carry the total over to line 4 of Form W-4. 


Note: Before you claim allowances under D and 
E, total your non-wage taxable income (interest, 
dividends, self-employment income, etc.) and 
subtract this amount from estimated deductions 
you would otherwise enter in D1. If your non- 
wage income is greater than the amount of 
estimated deductions, you cannot claim any 
allowances under D. Moreover, you should take 
one-third of the excess (non-wage income over 
estimated deductions) and add this to the 
appropriate “ʻA” value in Table 1 if determining 
allowances under E. 


D. Allowances for estimated deductions. — 

If you expect to itemize deductions, you may be 
entitled to additional withholding allowances. You 
may also use net losses shown on Schedules C, D, 
E, and F(Form 1040), the last line of Part II of 
Form 4797, any net operating loss carryover, 
charitable contributions for nonitemizers, and 
adjustments to income (such as IRA or Keogh 
contributions, employee business expenses, 
alimony payments, etc.). See Schedule A (Form 
1040) for deductions you can itemize and see the 
Adjustments to Income section on page 1 of Form 
1040 for a list of adjustments. Do not include 
reimbursed moving expenses or IRA contributions 
made by your employer unless income tax has 
been withheld on them by your employer. If no tax 
has been withheld on them and you claim 
additional allowances for them, you will be e 
underwithheld. For details, see Publication 505. 


The deduction allowed a married couple when 
both work is 10% of the lesser of $30,000 or the 
qualified earned income of the spouse with the 
lower income. 

Once you have determined these deductions, 
enter the total on line D1 of the worksheet on ` 
page 2 and figure the number of withholding 
allowances for them. 


E. Allowances for tax credits.—lIf you expect to 
take credits like those shown on the 1984 Form 
1040 (child care, residential energy, etc.), use the 
table on the top of page 2 to figure the number of 
additional allowances you can claim. You may 
estimate these credits. Include the earned income 
credit only if you are not receiving advance 
payment of it. Also, if you expect to income 
average, include the amount of the reduction in 
tax because of averaging and any excess social 
security tax withheld when using the table. 


Form W-4 (Rev. 1-85) 








Line 5 of Form W-4 


Additional amount, if any, you want deducted 
from each pay.—If you are not having enough 
tax withheld from your pay, you may ask your 
employer to withhold more by filling in an 
additional amount on line 5. Often, married 
couples, both of whom are working, and persons 
with two or more jobs need to have additional tax 
withheld. You may also need to have additional 
tax withheld because you have income other than 
wages, Such as interest and dividends, capital 
gains, rents, alimony received, taxable social 
security benefits, etc. Estimate the amount you 
will be underwithheld and divide that amount by 


the number of pay periods in the year. Enter the 
additional amount you want withheld each pay 
period on line 5. 


Line 6 of Form W-4 


Exemption from withholding. —You can claim 
exemption from withholding only if last year you 
did not owe any Federal income tax and had a 
right to a refund of all income tax withheld, and 
this year you do not expect to owe any Federal 
income tax and expect to have a right to a refund 
of all income tax withheld. If you qualify, check 
Boxes 6a and b, write the year exempt status is 
effective and “EXEMPT” on line 6b, and answer 
Yes or No to the question on line 6c. 


If you want to claim exemption from with- 
holding next year, you must file a new W-4 with 
your employer on or before February 15 of next 
year. If you are not having Federal income tax 
withheld this year, but expect to have a tax 
liability next year, the law requires you to give 
your employer a new W-4 by December 1 of this 
year. If you are covered by social security, your 
employer must withhold social security tax. 


Your employer must send to IRS any W-4 
claiming more than 14 withholding allowances or 
claiming exemption from withholding if the wages 
are expected to usually exceed $200 a week. The 
employer is to complete Boxes 7, 8, and 9 only on 
copies of the W-4 sent to IRS. 





Table 1—For Figuring Your Withholding Allowances for Estimated Tax Credits and Income Averaging (Line E) 








= 





A a 3 Head of Married Employees (When | Married Employees (When 
GE Single Employees Household Employees Spouse not Employed) Both Spouses Are Employed) 
All Sources (A) (B) (A) (B) (A) (B) (A) (B) 
Under $15,000 $ 90 $160 $ 0 $160 $ 50 $130 $ o $130 
15,000-25,000 120 260 0 260 60 180 310 180 
25,001-35,000 160 320 W 320 150 240 770 230 
35,001-45,000 240 390 W 390 200 300 1,380 260 
45,001-55,000 610 390 0 390 200 350 2,100 320 
55,001-65,000 1,260 390 110 390 300 390 2,890 350 
Over 65,000 2,250 390 730 390 570 390 3,590 390 














Worksheet to Figure Your Withholding Allowances To Be Entered on Line 4 of Form W-4 





> 


Personal allowances Pe. . TO Oar e Geol es AN snags 
B Special withholding allowance (not to exceed 1 allowance—see instructions on page 1) 
C Allowances for dependents Rm 


If you are not claiming any deductions or credits or income averaging, skip lines D and E. 


D Allowances for estimated deductions: 


1 Enter the total amount of your estimated itemized deductions, alimony payments, qualified 
retirement contributions including IRA and Keogh (H.R. 10) plans, deduction for a married couple 
when both work, business losses including net operating loss carryovers, moving expenses, 
employee business expenses, penalty on early withdrawal of savings, and charitable contributions 


fornonitemizers forthe year. . . . 


2 If you do not plan to itemize deductions, enter $520 on line D2. If you plan to itemize, find your 
total estimated salaries and wages amount in the left column of the table below. (Include salaries 
and wages of both spouses.) Read across to the right and find the amount from the column that 


> 


applies to you. EnterthatamountonlineD2.. . . . 































Estimated Single and Head 
salaries of Household Married Employees Employees with more than 
and wages from Employees (one spouse working one job or Married Employees 
all sources: (only one job) and one job only) with both spouses working ! 
Under $20,000 . $2,800 .$3,900 . 35% 
20,000-45,000 . 2,800 . 3,900 . 22% Bee 
45,001-60,000 8% of estimated < 3,900 IG (Peta wages E 
Over $60,000 ES anezS ma Ostet 18% M 
3 Subtract line D2 from line D1 (But not less than zero) . ot map A Wig). Pa 
4 Divide the amount on line D3 by $1,040 (increase any fraction to the next whole number). Enter here . FI 


E Allowances for tax credits and income averaging: use Table 1 above for figuring withholding allowances 


ray 


However, enter O if you claim 1 or more allowances on line D4 
Subtract line 2 from line 1 (If zero or less, do not complete lines 4 and 5) . 
Find the column (B) amount from Table 1 for your salary range and filing status . 


Aa w 


5 Divide line 3 by line 4. Increase any fraction to the next whole number. This is the maximum number of 


withholding allowances for tax credits and income averaging. Enter here . 


Example: A taxpayer who expects to file a Federal income tax return as a single person estimates annual wages of $12,000 
and tax credits of $650. The $12,000 falls in the wage bracket of under $15,000. The value in column (A) is $90. 
Subtracting this from the estimated credits of $650 leaves $560. The value in column (B) is $160. Dividing $560 
by $160 gives 3.5. Since any fraction is increased to the next whole number, show 4 on line E. 


F Total (add lines A through E). Enter total here and on line 4 of Form W-4 


Enter tax credits, excess social security tax withheld, and tax reduction from income averaging 
2 Enter the column (A) amount from Table 1 for your salary range and filing status (single, etc.). 



















‘If you earn 10% or less of your total wages from other jobs or one spouse earns 10% or less of the couple’s combined total wages, you can use the 
“Single and Head of Household Employees (only one job)"’ or ‘‘Married Employees (one spouse working and one job only)” table, whichever is appropriate. 


23- 188-5979 ¥% U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 


1984-423-04 
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BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH - 1986 


SALARY AND TAX INFORMATION 


GENERAL: 


Summer faculty and staff members are paid in two installments. 
The first payment is made about midway through the session, and the 
second at the end of the session. 


Form W-4 (withholding exemptions) should be returned to the 
Bread Loaf office so that there will be no delay in processing your 
salary check. 


OTHER INFORMATION: 
TRAVEL INFORMATION 


Travel allowance will be paid by check separate from 
your salary payments. Although travel allowance payments 
are not subject to withholding taxes, they may be subject 
to income tax, and consequently the College is required 
to report these payments to the Internal Revenue Service 
on your W-2 statement. You can claim allowance deduc- 
tions on your tax return in order to offset this income. 


FEDERAL AND STATE WITHHOLDING TAXES 


Salary payments are subject to Federal Income and 
Social Security taxes. Those of you with two or more 
employers for 1986, who will have more than the maximum 
FICA tax withheld by law, will be able to recover the 
excess when filing your 1986 Federal Income Tax Return. 
The College is required to withhold Vermont Income Tax 
whether or not you are a year-round resident of Vermont. 
At present, it is 26.5% of Federal Income Tax withheld. 
If you are a non-resident, you may file a Vermont Non- 
Resident Income Tax return to recover excessive state 
taxes withheld. These forms will be available after 
December 1986. Please write to the Bread Loaf office if 
you need one. 





BREAD LOAF 


I will arrive by bus at the Middlebury Bus Station ol 


I will arrive by private car at Bread Loaf 
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MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 05753 


Bread Loaf School of English Summer 1986 


Dear Bread Loaf Parents: 


Attending classes at the Bread Loaf School of English is hard work. 
Attending classes while at the same time attempting to provide for the needs of 
a young child can be ten times more trying than it need be. 


For the past several years, a child-care program under the name of "Crou- 
tons" has lessened the burden on students. Each year we have made Croutons 
better. Starting out as a five or six child play group run by twelve-year-olds 
and furnished with a few paintbrushes, Croutons has grown to such proportions 
that the School has now provided new facilities complete with a playground at 
Dragon's Den. 


This program will be directed by Valorie and John Foy, who graduated from 
Bread Loaf last summer and are Bread Loaf parents. Hours are set for 8:15 to 
4:45 with only a slight increase in price. 


Full day bringing own bag lunch. A : a © 6450 
Full morning with bag lunch. .. 

Morning only (8:15 — 122745) 

Afternoon only (1:45 - 4:45) 


There will be no restrictions on age. The very young children will be 
accepted if their parents can provide a playpen or other suitable place in 
which the baby can be safely kept. 


Children frequently like to bring special things to share with their 
friends to Croutons, and also take home special things they have made. Please 
provide him/her with a fairly sturdy plastic bag with handles that can also be 
used to hold extra clothing, swim suits, towels, diapers, bottles, blankets, 
EOS!) GCE 


It would be helpful to have an idea of how many children may be in atten- 
dance this year. If you are planning on having a child cared for on a regular 
basis, would you please send the attached registration form by June 11 to John 
and Valorie Foy. 


Sincerely, 


E 


Paul M. Cubeta 
PMC/eh Director 








— 


CROUTONS 


Please mail this form to: John and Valorie Foy 
Route #3, Box 189 
Weiser ID 83672 


Children's names and ages 


Parent's name and home address 














MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 05753 


Bread Loaf School of English 


June 1986 


Dear Colleagues: 


Since the rental costs of academic regalia 
for Commencement Night have become so exorbitant, 
may I please ask you to bring your cap, gown and 


hood if you own them. 


Yours, 


LEME 


Paul M. Cubeta 
Director 


PMC/eh 








MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 05753 


Bread Loaf School of English 


June 1986 


Memo to: Theatre Staff 
From: Paul Cubeta 

I'd like to set up a schedule for theatre meetings so that if 
there are any problems, we can work them out before tryouts at 7:30 on 
June 25. 

The Kitchen will be open Sunday noon for lunch, June 22, and 
you're welcome any time on Sunday. Dinner is at 6. Please let me know 


when you plan to arrive so our meal count will be accurate. 


There will be a meeting of the Theatre Staff (Mokler, Boswell, 
Lobdell, Peterson) late Monday morning in Treman. 


The Theatre Production Staff should be ready for a meeting with 
the Theatre Staff Monday afternoon. 


See you all soon, never too soon. 


PMC/eh 














MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 05753 


Bread Loaf Schoot of English June 23, 1986 


Dear Faculty: 


It is a pleasure to welcome you to the sixty-seventh session of the 
Bread Loaf School of English. I trust your summer will be both enjoyable 
and exhilarating, and I intend to do all that I can to ensure that it is. 
If at any time during the session I can help you in any way, please con- 
tact me. 


Tuesday evening at 5:15 an opening night reception will be held at 
Treman Cottage for faculty, their spouses, and the administration of Middle- 
bury College. New faculty are especially encouraged to attend this recep- 
tion and meet their colleagues. Following the 6:00 dinner, demitasse will 
be served at Treman. At 7:30 Paul will deliver the opening-night address 
in the Little Theatre. This will be followed by a reception in the Barn 
for the entire Bread Loaf community. Faculty are encouraged to attend the 
faculty members. Beginning with dinner Tuesday a table will be reserved 
in the Dining Room for faculty children. 


Faculty, their spouses, and guests are invited to join their co-mates 
and brothers in the exile of Treman Cottage whenever the urge strikes. 
Mixers, ice, Vermont Cheddar, and crackers are always in abundance and will 
be set out every day before lunch and dinner. Demitasse and more set-ups 
will be available every evening after dinner for those who wish to indulge 
in idle, or even solemn, conversation on the porch or around the fire. 
While you are welcome to use the Treman kitchen, it is hoped you will nor- 
mally eat in the Dining Hall. Please feel free to enjoy the privacy of 
Treman whenever you so desire. We ask only that you plan to hold routine 
student conferences elsewhere. 


To avoid waltzing into a classroom full of students who anticipate 
another teacher's course, please check the list of classroom assignments. 
We shall try to be close at hand at the beginning of each class hour 
Wednesday to accommodate any unanticipated needs. If you need a desk copy 
of any book ordered for a course, please check with me in Treman 4 for a 
free copy. Not all publishers supply these complimentary copies, but 
it's worth checking out the supply before going to the Book Store. 


Bread Loaf can be a great place for children to spend the summer. 
Please encourage your children to take advantage of all college facilities. 
The Fletcher Field House, on the main campus, is open Monday thru Saturday 
from 12:00 to 6:45 p.m., Sunday 9 a.m. to 5:45 p.m., and weight room 3 - 
5:00 p.m. Monday thru Friday. Facilities include a weight and gymnastics 








Faculty 
June 23, 1986 


room, basketball courts, an indoor track, 4 indoor tennis courts, a racquet- 
ball court, and 6 squash courts. So it is first come, first serve. Brown 
Pool, also on the main campus, is open Monday thru Saturday 9:30 - 10:30 
adults, 10:30 - 11:30 general, 2:00 - 3:00 adults, 3:00 - 5:00 general, 8:00 - 
10:00 p.m. adults. On Sunday: 3:00 - 5:00 general, 8:00 - 10:00 p.m. adults. 
Children are welcome to use college athletic facilities when accompanied by 
an adult. Monitors will be checking college ID's, so be sure to take yours 
along. We would appreciate it if you'd urge your children to avoid the Barn 
and environs during class hours (8:30 - 4:30). Classes are easily disrupted 
on this quiet campus by voices that echo off the hills and mountains. 

Children and even adults are always more than welcome to participate in the 
frequent volleyball games on the field behind Birch. Though he can't 
guarantee your children will eat their peas, Heatwaitress Pat Mahoney will 
assign one of her best to watch over the Kid's Table. 


Despite its mild mannered appearance, Rte. 125 is a road not to be taken 
lightly. As the road rides the hills and bends in the undergrowth, drivers 
have a limited range of vision. If you must walk along 125, please do so in 
single file. If you travel side by side, drivers must slip into the left 
lane to pass you. If you wish to jog or stroll, take one of the roads less 
travelled on. It could make all the difference. 


I'd be grateful if you could supply me with the names, ages, and 
expected dates of residence of your children. The meal plan form attached 
to this letter can be used to supply this information. Faculty guests must 
pay for meals at the-full rate ($3, $5 and $7 for Breakfast, Lunch, and 
Dinner) when dining on the Mountain. 


We hope to be of assistance to you and your family throughout the summer 
My partner Mark Nitczynski "Nitter" will also be available to lend a hand. 
John Canaday, Editor of the daily newsletter, The Crumb, is waiting to print 
your news. All Crumb submissions must be received by John by 8:30 a.m. He 
would appreciate it if you would submit material a day early whenever possible. 
Announcements may be given directly to John, posted at the front desk, or 
left with Dana Washington, Elaine Hall or Lynne Carrington, the hard-working 
ladies in the Office. 





Enjoy Bread Loaf, 


Doug Woodsum "Woody" 
Assistant to the Director 





1986 MEAL PLANS - FACULTY CHILDREN 1986 


While love and fame may be the food of poets, children generally 
require more conventional fare. While Bread Loaf defies The Chicago 
School of Economics by offering free lunch (and dinner and breakfast) 
to those four and under, you may wish to nourish your older children 
according to one of the following meal plans. 


FULL SESSION RATE: $292.50. If your child is over four years old and 
will be with us for the entire session, this meal plan will prove the 
most palatable. As the board charge for students is $585, your child 
gets a 50% discount just for selecting such distinguished parents. If 
your child misses one meal consistently (breakfast, perhaps?), we can 
deduct the cost of the missed meal from the final bill according to the 
following schedule: breakfast - 25%; lunch - 35%; dinner - 40%. (Thus, 
for example, if your child eats only lunch and dinner in the Dining 
Room, the charge for the entire session will be 75% of $292.50, or 
$219.00. 


WEEKLY RATE: $45. If your child will be here for only part of the 
session, you can arrange to be billed by the week. As above, if your 
child misses one meal consistently, an appropriate percentage of the 
cost can be-deducted. 


INDIVIDUAL MEAL RATE: Breakfast $1.50; Lunch $2.50; Dinner $3.50. If 
your child eats in the Dining Room only on occasion, this is a tasty 
option. Please note that these rates apply to faculty children only. 
Other guests must fork over $3 for breakfast, $5 for lunch, and $7 
for dinner. Please keep an accurate count of all meals eaten. 


Bills for the meal plan you have chosen may be paid at the end of 
the session. I would be happy to meet with you at your convenience to 
complete the attached form. As always, I will be glad to try to answer 
any questions you may have. 


Thanks for your cooperation. 





1986 MEAL PLANS - FACULTY CHILDREN 1986 


Please fill out a separate form for each child for over four years of 


age. 
$ ; Meals Regularly Missed: 
i Breakfast 
a Lunch 
Dinner 


MEAL PLANS - SELECT ONE: 


1) Full Session Rate ----- $292.50 
Percentage Deducted for Meals Regularly Missed 
Adjusted Cost 


2) Weekly Rate ----- $50 





Percentage Deducted For Meals Regularly Missed 
Adjusted Cost Per Week 


Number of Weeks 


Total Cost 
4 3) Individual Meal Rates: 
‘ Breakfast ---- $1.50 
> Lunch -------- $2.50 
Dinner ------- $3.50 
e I AGREE TO COUNT ALL MEALS EATEN ON THE INDIVIDUAL MEAL PLAN. 


Signature 











MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 05753 


Bread Loaf School of English June 25 , 1986 


Dear Colleagues: 


A variant of this letter will be familiar to returning 
colleagues, but it would be nice if you would read it anyway. 


I should like to suggest the following scale for final 


| grades: 
\ 
i Letter Grade Numerical Grade Description 
4 A+ 97-100 A superlative achievement. 
? A 94-96 An extraordinary accomplishment. 
Grades of A and higher are 
H received probably by no more 
taam 5 60 LOA 0f all een lee 
A- 90-93 A distinguished performance at 
the Master's level. Excellent 
work. 
Wi 
Į B+ 87-89 Very good work. 
E B 83-86 Good, competent performance, 
| entinelly creditable, but an 
| lower range of your class. 
j B- 80-82 Passing, but undistinguished 
work. 
+ 
¢ 70-79 An unsatisfactory performance, 
not worthy of graduate credit. 
F Below 70 A COtalL failures taila tO 


complete the work of the course 
omiran Sito eren green Eer the 
| opportunity and responsibility 
of membership in the class. 


Final grades at Bread Loaf in recent years suggest that as a 
ik : normal expectation half of them will be B+ or better. First-year 
students obviously do not always do as well as their more experi- 

Le enced Bread Loaf peers. 
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More important than the grade on the transcript are the 
comments I ask you to write on each student at the time you 
submit your grade. These judgments become a part of the School's 
records and are helpful in determining whether to readmit a 
student, to allow him or her to attend Oxford next summer, and in 
my preparing letters of recommendation. I attach a statement of 
School policy regarding these comments since they are included 
underithelkani ly Education Rights andi Privacy Acts ot) 1974. 


Enough written work in literature courses should be assigned 
so that the final examination will not have to carry the 
preponderant weight of your judgment. Some kind of early paper 
could help spot trouble--a weak student, a miscalculation in the 
demands of the course, etc. Most members of the faculty in 
literature assign a 6 to 8 page paper due about July 11; another 
about July 25. That observation carries nothing prescriptive 
SD 


We have in recent summers become plagued with late papers 
and excuses for extensions. It's probably a good idea to 
announce your policy on due dates early on. Community casualness 
in regard to deadlines can create problems you don't need in 
August. I'm not asking you to be draconian, but late papers, 
particularly at the end of summer, serve nobody.well. (Case 
histories on request). I have been advised more frequently than 
I like that students are leaving Bread Loaf without having 
received their papers back. I think the obligation of the 
faculty here is clear. 


Most students at Bread Loaf should achieve a grade of B 
without difficulty. Clearly the crucial grade is B-. If a weak 
first-year student has made good progress, and you believe that 
he or she could become a Master's candidate at Bread Loaf, it is 
reasonable to give a grade of B-. If returning students have in 
your judgment been done a disservice by being reaccepted, please 
do not make the problem of termination more difficult by awarding 
B's when the student should not be encouraged to continue. Think 
of yourself and your next summers' colleagues. 


B- is a probationary grade. Such a grade is your recommend- 
ation that a student be readmitted the following summer on pro- 
bation. If he or she then fails to achieve B or better in both 
his or hen courses EE EE ee Eet 
member can no longer in this age of academic litigation give a 
student a passing grade and then suggest in confidence that I not 
readmit him or her. You can, of course, so recommend, but I have 
little choice but to readmit on probation. If the School faces 
the problem of the marginal student early in his or her Bread 
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Loaf career, we (I, you, he, and she) can be spared much anguish 
at Commencement time. 


Enclosed is a list of first-year students. Please give them 
a particularly careful scrutiny and keep me informed of any 
emerging concerns. 


I, of course, will be glad to discuss with you problems of 
student workload, grading, and standards of the School. 


Sincerely, 
(ark 

Paul M. Cubeta 

Director 


PMC/mic 





PLACEMENT AND READMISSION RECORDS 
BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 

The policy of Middlebury College and the Bread Loaf School of 
English regarding the Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 
1974 is as follows: 

Students or former students have the right to inspect and review 
all Placement and Readmission Records placed in their files after 
l January, 1975, unless they sign the Student's Waiver Statement 
attached. Placement Records are letters of recommendation written by 
the Director of the School of English. Readmission Records are 
comments submitted each summer by your instructors regarding your 
performance. These comments are used for readmission and for the 
preparation of letters of recommendation. 

If the Student's Waiver Statement is not signed, your instructors 
will be advised that comments they may submit cannot be held confi- 
dential. The School will defer to the wishes of any instructor who 
does not submit an evaluation under those circumstances, and this 
fact will be noted in your file. Under this circumstance, the School 
will not be under obligation to write a detailed letter of recomenda- 
tion on your behalf, and readmission will be determined only on the 


basis of your grades. 


Paul M. Cubeta 
Director 





K: 


STUDENT'S WAIVER STATEMENT 


I hereby waive my rights to inspect and review materials 
placed in my file after 1 January, 1975, with the understand- 
ing that: 

l. Letters of recommendation containing evaluations from my 
instructors at Bread Loaf will be forwarded to an institution, 
organization, or private party only upon my request. The in- 
stitution, organization or private party receiving this letter 
of recommendation will be instructed not to permit any other 
party to have access to the information without my written 
consent. 

2 eS EE will remain in effect until I notify, in 
writing, the Office of the Director of the Bread Loaf School 
of English, at which time letters of recommendation will be 


removed from my file. 


Date: Signature 





DECLARATION NOT TO WAIVE MY RIGHTS 


I hereby decline to waive my right to inspect and review 


materials placed in my file after 1 January, 1975. 


Date: Signature 





1986 M. Litt. Students 


Brenda Armstrong 
Timothy Burroughs 
David Dougherty 

+ ; Mark Godfrey 
Cathy Cri RIERS 
James Hemingway 
Angela Ti 
JoAnn Lane 
Mark Lawhorn 

w John Lintner 
Margaret McCarthy 
Nicholas Otten 

E Lucinda Ray 

"i Robin Reid 
Marilyn Taylor 
Suzanne Taylor 
Terri Vest 


Suzanne Wootton 








1986 SCHEDULE OF CLASSES 


All classes will be held in the Barn. 
that there be no smoking in class. 








8:30 19. Chaucer (II) 
mon Spenser (II) 
t 32 Milton (II) 
$ ID Romantic Poetry (III) 
b 95 American Novel Since World War II (IV) 
j LYT o Forms of Thinking and Writing (I) 
SE Teacher as Learner (1) 
174. Writing, Thinking, Learning (I) 
199, Making Yourself Up (III) 
39. Contemporary American Short Story (IV) 
ERR Modern Drama (V) 
28. Shakespeare in His Own Time (II) 
Ollo Scapegoats and Heroes in Shakespeare (II) 
NOR Victorian Poetry (III) 
150 Narrative and Desire (III) 
41 Studies in the American Novel (IV) 
alee The Classical Tradition: Virgil to 
Petrarch (V) 
60. Shakespeare on the Stage (II) 
SR Nineteenth-Century Novel (III) 
VU 6 American Transcendentalism (IV) 
Zoe The Makings of America (IV) 
> Bee 154 Contemporary Drama (V) 


«Whee 11:30, Mon., Wed. 2:00-3:30 


L736 Reading and Writing Stories (I) 
A? 2 Children's Stories (I) 
Mon., Wed. 2:00-4:30 
De Writing Prose Non-Fiction (I) 
a 200. Journals and Journal-Keeping (III) 
{ DESS Modern American Poetry (IV) 
« te È 
Mon., Thurs. 2:00-5:00 
Ah IZOR Introduction to Acting (VI) 
-i o Mon., Thurs. 2:00-4:30; Tues., Wed. 2:00-5:00 
| ler Playwriting (I) 
Tues., Thurs. 2:00-4:30 
IOR Connections (I) 
? 207 Romance: Medieval and Modern (II) 
SH Twentieth-Century English Prose (III) 
Tues., Bra 2:00-4:30 


55 Poetry Writing (I) 
6. Fiction Writing (I) 








Mr. 
Ms. 
Ms. 
Ms. 
Mr: 
Ms. 
Ms. 


Mrs. 


Fleming 
Patterson 
de Grazia 
Armstrong 
Klein 
Cazden/ 
Heath 


Goswami 


Miss Martin 


Mr. 


Maddox 
Huddle 
Cadden 


Patterson 
de Grazia 
Armstrong 
Sadoff 
Klein 


Fleming 


Mokler 
Maddox 
Donadio 
Hadas 
Cadden 


Britton 
Armstrong 


Macrorie 
Elder 
Pack 


Elliot 


Wagener 


Macrorie 
Patterson 
Donadio 


Sadoff 
Huddle 


Please cooperate with our request 


ROOM 


Aan to E- On 


D Ota GA kA 


au Ch AAA D LA FOr DG FA 
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June 1986 


TOR Faculty 
FROM: Paul M. Cubeta h- 
RE: Independent Winter Reading Program 


I'd like to define the role of faculty advising on Independent 
Winter Reading Programs. This project is not a guided winter read- 
ing program undertaken with a member of the Bread Loaf faculty as a 
literary correspondence course. In order to be assured that the 
student's project is a responsible one and that the student has 
been given some guidance in shaping a thesis, selecting manageable 
primary texts, and sampling major secondary sources, I ask students 
contemplating an Independent Project to consult with their instruc- 
tor and to submit a brief statement of theme and text for your re- 
view and signature. This procedure simply verifies that the Bread 
Loaf faculty member has reviewed the topic and finds that it is one 
that could be managed in a 25-30 page essay. The instructor may be 
asked to review an outline or progress report in early April but 
will provide no further advice during the academic year. 


Although the projects are a valid way to receive a unit of 
credit - better often than the dubious evening extension courses - 
they falter because they are not carefully set up with a clear 
subject that can over the winter be refined into a manageable essay 
with a defensible thesis or because students who achieve an A ina 
course still do not have the experience or independence of mind to 
move forward with the proposed project. Students who could do well 
in a directed reading program may still understandably flounder 
when completely on their own. Therefore, it is usually prudent to 
suggest to first-year students that they wait a summer or two. 


Proposed topics should be reasonably GE ana not so ee 
cialized that I will have trouble finding readers in next summer's 
faculty. Bibliographies should be limited to key texts available 
to students who have no access to a major library. A list of 
preliminary texts can include more works for exploration than can 
be encountered in the essay. Students must have demonstrated a 
mastery of some aspect of the field or the subject in your course. 
I rely on your professional judgment of the topic and the student. 
I need your help in dissuading the student that enthusiasm and 
dedication are not the only prerequisites. 


To assure that a student can reasonably undertake such a 
project successfully, the reading project in general should emerge 
as an extension of a course that has been taken or is being taken 
at Bread Loaf. In some cases preliminary planning of the winter 
essay, since the preliminary study will have been done in a pre- 
vious summer. 











Faculty - Independent Winter Reading Program 2 


In the fall these approved proposals are reviewed by me after 
the student's grades and faculty comments have been recorded. 
Final approval is given in October, if the student's grade is high 
enough (usually A- or better) to suggest competent undertaking of 
the project. 


In April the student will submit a two-page summary of the 
thesis, 1£ not a rough draft, as well as an outline of it and a 
statement of changes in the reading list. I shall send the precis 
to a member of the 1986 faculty who is probably to be one of the 
readers. Failure to submit a summary is usually taken to mean that 
the project has been abandoned or postponed. 


The student should not solicit further guidance from the 
faculty member after the Bread Loaf session. I urge faculty who 
receive inquiries in the winter to forward them to me for a re- 
sponse, since, of necessity, I - or next year John Elder - am the 
advisor for all Bread Loaf students between sessions. 





June 17, 1986 


3 MOR Faculty 
-4 FROM: Paul M. Cubeta ms 
» -4 b 
' RES Auditors 

; I have been advising students that no auditors are permitted 
in writing courses, afternoon seminars and workshops. Although 
you are free to admit students to any of your courses, you should 
recongnize that if you do so in these, you may be doing a 
disservice to others whom I have declined to let in. It's a good 

ei idea not to let students simply drop into these courses. 

WË 


Although students are encouraged to audit an additional 
yy literature course, auditing means simply attending class unless 
you invite participation. It might be well to segregate auditors 
so that you and the class have a clearer sense of its identity. 
In the past, I've had some complaints about courses in which 
¥ auditors dominated the discussion and created some morale 


problems. 
EAR 


PMC/mlc 


4 


an) 








Information for faculty on copyright compliance 


t w The 1978 Copyright Law includes provisions on photocopying for classroom 
’ and library reserve use which may be summarized as follows: 


Single Copying for. Teachers - 


A single copy may be made of any of the following copyrighted material by or for 
a teacher at his or her individual request for his or her scholar), research ori 
i- use in teaching or preparations to teach a class: 


à l. A chapter from a book; k : ? 

2. An article from a periodical or newspaper; } 

3. A short story, short essay or short poem, whether or not from a collective 
work; 

4. A chart, graph, diagram, Grawn yi cartoon or picture from a book, periodical, 
or newspaper. ; 


The Library will accept a single copy of an article or chapter for reserve only 
if the faculty member signs a statement on the first page indicating that he or she 
owns the copy and that it was acquired for his or her own research or academic 
purpose. The Library has a rubber stamp which may be used for this E 


Multiple Copies for Classroom or Library Reserve Use 


Multiple copies of copyrighted material (not to exceed in any event more than one 
copy per student in a course) may be made by or for the teacher giving the course 
for classroom use or discussion, provided that: 


l. It is brief - poems: not exceeding 250 words; prose: a complete article, story 
or essay not exceeding 2,500 words, or an excerpt not exceeding 1,000 words or 
10 percent (whichever is less) of a longer work, but in any event a minimum of 
500 words; illustrations: one per book or periodical issue. 


Even when the copying meets the test of brevity outlined above, permission to 
make multiple copies must be sought from the copyright holder unless 


2. It is spontaneous - use is too timely to ask permission for copyright holder. 
However, the library will accept multiple copies for reserve only if accompanied 
by a letter granting or at least requesting permission to make multiple copies. 
Such copies will be returned to the faculty member at the end of the term. 





3. The copying of the material is for only one course in the school in which the 
copies are make. 


4. Not more than one short poem, article, story, essay or two excerpts may be copied 
F from the same author, not more than three from the same collective work or periodical - 
volume during one class term. ep 


5. There shall not be more than nine instances of such multiple copying for one 
course during one class term. 


Ps 
D 


Copying shall not be repeated with respect to the same item by the same teacher 
from term to term. The Library will not accept multiple copies beyond a single 
term unless permission to copy has been granted for that term or the faculty 
member certifies in writing that the copyright holder or clearing house has not 
responded to a request for permission to copy. 


$ 7. It is not taking the place of an anthology or is not a substitute for purchasing 
a book. 


8. A notice of copyright is included on each copy. 


9. Students are not charged more than the actual cost of photocopying the material. 
(The Limitations stated in 4 and 5 above do not apply to current news periodicals 
and neuspapers and current news sections of other periodicals.) 
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ich state the 


¥ 


These nine criteria should be viewed as only guidelines wh 
mindmuin and not the maximum standards of educational fair use. 


Attached are forms which may be completed when writing to. publishers to 
request permission to make multiple copies for classroom or library reserve use. 
The request should be sent, together with a self-addressed return envelope, to 
the permission department of the publisher in question. If the address of the 
publisher does not appear at the front of the material, it may be readily obtained 
in The Literary Marketplace or Books in Print, both available in our reference 
collection. It is advisable to allow enough lead time to obtain permission before 
the materials are needed. PERMISSION FROM THE COPYRIGHT HOLDER IS ALWAYS THE MOST 
DESIRABLE WAY OF AVOIDING UNCERTAINTY ABOUT THE LEGALITY OF MAKING MULTIPLE COPIES 


IN A SPECIFIC SITUATION. 


More: detailed information on the provisions of the Copyright Law is available 
at the Reference Desk of Starr Library. 





MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 05753 


Bread Loaf School of English June 23, 1986 


Dear Faculty Member; 


Occasionally, there are spare 
bedrooms in Maple. They are availa- 
ble for faculty guests, and may be 
rented for $15 per person, per night. 


Should you have a guest you 
wish to house, please see me to 
make reservations. 


Sincerely, 


Q )\ 
$ JANA 


Dana Washington 





June 30, 1986 


Dear Colleagues, 


I'd like to share a document shown me by Ken. It makes the 


point rather more frighteningly, I think, than anything I could 
ons under which many of your 


say Opening Night about the conditi 
students teach.. 


Sincerely, 


ioe 





/ wren. / Yu" Lei v 


2PARENTS, HOW TO PROT YOUR RIGHTS -- Here is sample lett r th 
(prepared by the Maryland Coalition of Concerned Parents on cee 
Privacy Rights in Public Schools) which parents may be sending ty 
teachers, principals or school board members. This letter does 

NOT ask for the removal of any course or material; it demands Lark put 
that the schools obey the law and secure written parental consent fr 
before subjecting children to any of the following. Parents are i 


NOT required to explain their reasons for denying consent. Jef Vitor 
TO: School Board President Date: i 


H 


Dear 8 


I am the parent of: who attends 

School. Under U.S. [lJegislation and court 
decisions, parents have the primary responsibility for their 
children's education, and pupils have certain rights which the 
schools may not deny. Parents have the right to assure that 
their children's beliefs and moral values are not undermined by 
the schools. Pupils have the right to have and to hold their 
values and moral standards without direct or indirect manipu- 
lation by the schools through curricula, textbooks, audio-visual 
materials, or supplementary assignments. 


Accordingly, I hereby request that my child be involved im 
NO school activities or materials listed below unless I have 
first reviewed all the relevant materials and have given my 
written consent for their use: ' ; 


6 Psychological and psychiatric examinations, tests, or 
surveys that are designed to elicit information about 
attitudes, habits, traits, opinions, beliefs or 
feelings of an individual or group; 

Psychological and psychiatric treatment that is designed to 
affect behavioral, emotional, or attitudinal character- 
istics of an individual or group; 

Values clarification, use of moral dilemmas, Giscussion of 
religious or moral standards, role-playing or open- SW 
ended discussions of situations involving moral issues, > 
and survival games including life/death decision hs 
exercises; 8 

Health education, including abortion, euthenasia [sic], 
suicide, use of violence, and discussions of death and 
dying; 

Curricula pertaining to alcohol and drugs; 

Instruction in nuclear war, nuclear policy, and nuclear 
classroom games; 

Anti-nationalistic, one-world government or globalism 
curricula; 

Discussion and testing on inter-personal relationships; 
discussions of attitudes towards parents and parenting; 
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S Education on human sexuality, including premarital sex, 
extra-marital sex, cortraception, abortion, 
homosexuality, group sex and marriages, prostitution, 
incest, masturbation, bestiality, divorce, population 
control, and roles of males and females; sex behavior 
and attitudes of student and family; 

5 Pornography and any materials containing profanity and/or 
sexual explicitness; 

5 Guided fantasy techniques; hypnotic techniques; imagery and 
suggestology; 

5 Organic evolution, including the idea that man has developed 
from previous or lower types of living things; 

S Discussions of witchcraft, occultism, the supernatural, and 
Eastern mysticism; 

S Political affiliations and beliefs of student and family; 
personal religious beliefs and practices; 

S Critical appraisals of other individuals with whom the child 
has family relationships; i 

S Income, including the student's role in family activities 
and finances; 

io Non-academic personality tests? questionnaires on personal 
and family life and attitudes; 

4 Autobiography assignments; log books, diaries, and personal 
journals; 

S Contrived incidents for self-revelation; sensitivity 
training, group encounter sessions, talk-ins, magic 
circle techniques, self-evaluation and auto-criticism; 
strategies designed for self disclosure (e.g., zig- 
zag); l 

` Sociograms; sociodrana, psychodrama; blindfold walks; 
isolation techniques. 


The purpose of this letter is to preserve my child's rights 
under the Protection of Pupil Rights Amendment (the Hatch Amend- 
ment) to the General Education Provisions Act and under its 
regulations as published in the Federal Register of September 6, 
1984, which became effective November 12, 1984. These regula- 
tions provide a procedure for filing complaints first at the 
local level and then with the U.S. Department of Education. If a 
voluntary remedy fails, federal funds can be withdrawn from those 
in violation of the law. I respectfully ask you to send me a 
substantive response to this letter attaching a copy of your 
policy statement on procedures for parental permission require- 
ments, to notify all my child's teachers, and to keep a copy of 
this letter in my child's permanent file. Thank you for your 
cooperation. 


Sincerely, 


es if ee 
Copy to School Principal | 














SENSITIVE SUBJECTS 


A List of Subjects and Activities that the Maryland Coalition 
of Concerned Parents says Schools Should Ask Parents! Consent 
on Prior to Child's Participation: 2 


Psychological and psychiatric tests or survey... 
about attitudes, habits, traits, opinions, beliefs 
and feelings 


Psychological and psychiatric treatment... to affect 
behavioral, emotional or attitudinal characteristics 


Values clarification 
Drug and alcohol abuse 


Death educadtion, including abortion, euthenasia 
[sic], suicide and use of violence 


Nuclear War 

Antinationalistic, one-world government 
Interpersonal relationships 

Human sexuality 


Pornography and any materials containing profanity 
and/or sexual explicitness 


Guided fantasy techniques 
Hypnotic techniques 

Imagery and suggestology 
Witchcraft and the occult 
Organic EE 

Political affiliations 

Personal religious beliefs 
Mental and psychological problems 


Illegal, antisocial, self-incriminating and demeaning 
behavior 


Critical appraisals of family members 


Legally recognized relationships such as those of 
lawyers, physicians and ministers 
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MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 05753 


Bread Loaf School of English 


=~ e "re 


me 


` vwy IIL LOB 


To the Faculty: 


ee July 15 is the midpoint in the session. 
Students after that date cannot drop a course 
without an automatic failure. 

+ If you have any students whose performance 
in your course may be a cause for Conecta, would 


you please let me know. 


Paul M. Cubeta 
Director 


PMC rier 
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Bread Loaf — A Summer for Theatre 


This summer we hope to provide the Bread Loaf community with a rich theatrical 
experience by presenting seven very different types of plays. We also hope to use 
the art of theater to explore literature and writing in a number of Bread Loaf 
courses. The whole enterprise is new to Bread Loaf - indeed it's an unusual and 
special opportunity - and is an experiment to see how theater can help us learn about 
art, literature, writing and ourselves. 


There are eight professional actors on the ‘aountain this year. Together with 
student actors the School will present at least a play a week: 


THE WINTER'S TALE, by Shakespeare. (Surprise) The action of this play moves 
from city to country and back to the city again; from winter to spring and back 
toward autumn. Its characters range from kings to shepherds, and they experience 
both the tragedy and comedy of life. Eleven students will be cast in roles of vary- 
ing size in this, the major production of the summer. 


SISTER MARY IGNATIUS EXPLAINS IT ALL TO YOU, by Christopher Durang. This work- 
shop production looks with a comic and critical eye at what it's like to grow up 
Catholic. Five students will join Fran Dorn (as Sister Mary) in this production. 


MUD, by Maria Irene Fornes. Fornes, one of America's most original playwrights, 
often explores problems encountered by women and minorities. This workshop produc- 
tion is set in the most backward part of rural America and follows three characters 
who hope to improve their lives. 


GOBLIN MARKET, adapted from the poem by Christina Rosetti. A staged reading 
of this beautiful work. 


MISS FURR AND MISS SKEIN, by Gertrude Stein. One of those Stein pieces that 
revels in language — a portrait of two women struggling to establish their own 
identities. 


MISS JULIE, by Strindberg. One of the greatest of all one act plays - a strug- 
gle to the death for personal and sexual power. This will be a student-direcred 
project with all three roles played by students. 


In addition, the actors will assist in eleven courses. Sometimes they will 
present scenes; sometimes they will work with students to develop their writing; and 
sometimes they will explore poems, plays or literature to see what possible inter- 
pretations can be made. The classes are: 


Teacher as Learner -~ Dixie Goswami 

Fiction Writing - David Huddle 

Playwriting - Terri Wagener 

Shakespeare in His Own Time - Annabel Patterson 
Scapegoats and Heroes in Shakespeare - Margreta de Grazia 
Shakespeare on the Stage - Alan Mokler 
Victorian Poetry - Isobel Armstrong 

Journals and Journal Keeping - John Elder 
Modern Drama - Michael Cadden 

Centemporary Drama - Michael Cadden 
Introduction to Acting - Carol Elliott 


We hope to make theater an integral part of the day-to-day life of the Bread 
Loaf community. Everyone is invited to auditions on Wednesday night - either to try 
out or just watch. All plays will audition together. Rehearsals for WINTER's TALE 
are open, and everyone is encouraged to attend. If you like to work backstage there 
is a place for you - especially if you want to stage manage. 


In all, we hope that together we can create community theater at its very best: 
high quality work that springs from and engages the community in a deep, personal 
way. Please join us in whatever ways you can. 


Paul and Alan 


BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


july 31, 1980 


Dear Colleague: 
With rare exceptions, final examinations should be 
N administered to students only at the regularly scheduled 
time: 
8:30 classes —- Thursday, augusti Erom elas = ILD joie 
9:30 classes - Thursday, August 7 from 2-5 p.m. 
HOR St lees Eriday p Anguse scien "Diere AE pem. 
ii: 30 classes ~ Friday, August 8 from 2-5 p.m. 
$ Barn A - 129. Introduction to Acting Thursday, August 7 from 4 Polo =G [Oc itd, 
Thursday August ay atone 7, Donio = 
93. Modern Drama - exam as scheduled, but in Barn 2 
Permission to take an examination outside Ene regulary 
scheduled time should be secured from the Directors nmacvwance: 
It's not necessary to advise them that pte SOM Kee wastineeme LF 
it Ss On Ka. wien EE suspense helps a little healthy 
Ciel Tse, 
If any courses other than 2o 3 5y 6; IB, 20, 21, OZ, FW9, 


Eet 176, L77 and 200 are not scheduling final 
examinations, please let Dana Washington know. 


Paul Cubeta 
Director 


PMC: dw 








EXAM SCHEDULE - 1986 


8:30 classes -- Thursday, Augusti Erromo alm, =) 12 peme 


11. Romantic Poetry i. Armstrong Room 5 
Shane 19. Chaucer Fleming Room 6 
ji Sc MINEN de Grazia Room 3 
d 95. Forms of the American Nov. Klein Room 1 


ge S0 ellasces -= Thursday, Mosc EE, AS] Poa 


39. Contemp. Amer. Short Story Huddle Room 6 
93. Modern Drama Cadden Room 2 
199. Making Yourself Up Maddox Room 1 


ar 10:30 classes -- Friday, BUG US Eycwrs som D acmo = E 
kA EE 2 


x 10. Victorian Poetry I. Armstrong Room 4 

h 28. Shakespeare A. Patterson Room 2 
“i 41. Studies in the Amer. Novel Klein Room 1 
61. Scapegoats and Heroes de Grazia Room A 

d oF (nem e teal MMTradi tion Fleming Room 3 
> 150. Narrative and Desire D. Sadoff Room 6 


11:30 classes -- Friday, August 8 from 2-5 p.m. 


34. Nineteenth-Century Novel Maddox Room 1 

A 60. Shakespeare on the Stage Mokler Room A 
WE 77. American Trancendentalism Donadio Room 2 
l 154. Contemporary Drama Cadden Room 6 
20l. The Makings of America Hadas Room 3 
129. Introduction to Acting IAP IL LORE THURSDAY, AUGUST 7 

EI) Doiio Room A 


7 p.m. - end ` Room A 











Bread Loaf School of English 


August 1, 1986 
Dear Colleague: 


Enclosed are the Comment Cards, Grade Rosters and notation of 
graduates in your course(s). 


Would you please verify immediately that every student listed 
is, in fact, taking your course; and that there are no Students 
listed whom you are not aware of. 


If possible, will you please give Elaine examinations to be 
mimeographed not later than Monday morning, August 4. 


There is no need to proctor exams. Please remain with your 
class for about fifteen minutes to answer questions. A member of 
the administrative staff will be in the vicinity of the Barn to 
relay distress calls to you. He or she should be informed where 
you will be. 


Students should be given no more than three hours to complete 
an examination. 


Exam books and copies of the exams will be brought to the 
Barn classroom for you well before the exam starts. Please return 
to the Barn at the end of the exam to pick up your students! blue- 
books. 


Books of graduating students should be read at once, and the final 
grades should be returned to Elaine. The graduating students appre- 
ciate your initialing your courses on the list on the bulletin board 
outside of the secretary's office as soon as you have determined that 
all of the candidates have passed. If a graduating student has failed 
your course, please notify Elaine or me at once. I will inform the 
student, and the list can then be initialed. Please turn in the 
grades of graduates by 11 a.m. on Saturday, August 9. 


I would appreciate some appraisal of each student on the Comment 
Card. This evaluation of the student's work will explain the signifi- 
cance of the grade and will be helpful in readmitting students, or 
denying readmission, and in preparing letters of recommendation. If 
students know that your criticism is available in the Director's 
Office, they may not feel the need of requesting recommendations from 
you during the winter. Please be sure that each card and the Grade 
Rosters have your Signature. 


I also ask for your judgment as to whether the quality of the 
student's writing and his or her ability to work independently make 
him or her Gully qualiftved (I) to attend Oxford an 1987 or (2) to 
undertake an Independent Winter Reading Project. A simple yes, no, 
or doubtful is an adequate signal. 


Comment Cards are marked Not Confidential if the student has 
indicated that he/she reserves the right to review his/her record. 
I defer to your wish if you do not submit an evaluation under these 
circumstances. 


Exams abandoned in desperation should be graded F. Remaining 
grades and comments should be left with Elaine as early Sunday, 
avast 10, as possible because the Bread Loaf School office moves ` 
from the Gester to Middlebury College Monday a.m., and all grading 
and assembling of course records have to be completed by the end of 
the session. Bluebooks should be destroyed before leaving the 
Mountain, with the exception of any exam you grade below B minus, 
which should be turned over to Elaine with your comment cards and 
grade rosters. 

Sincerely, 


AmA 
Paul Cubeta 


Director 
EMERE 








MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 05753 


Bread Loaf School of English August 1, 1986 


Dear Colleague: 


Some comments on the eternal concerns of grading procedures 
at Bread Loaf, byond what has been explained in earlier memos, may 
be helpful. 


One problem is the grade of Incomplete. Only in the rare cases 
does the School ever use this grade. The grounds for assigning it 
must be personal or family emergencies (not academic crises). In 
any case, if you want to assign a final grade of Incomplete, you 
should clear it with me. Students should not be encouraged to 
think that permission for Incompletes can be counted on. Before 
recording a grade of Incomplete, you should make arrangements with 
the student for completing the work in the course (deadlines for 
papers, taking the final examination) and the arrangements agreed 
upon should be specified in writing to me. Students should be 
instructed to forward completed work to the Bread Loaf School of 
English Office for transmittal to the instructor. (The voice may 
be that of a pedant, but the hassle, as some of you know, can be a 
pain in the butt for both of us.) 


The second problem involves final grades and the written 
comments submitted to me. In most cases, the implications of a stu- 
dent's grades are clear-cut, but in the case of failing or marginal 
students, ambiguities may arise which we should try to minimize. 

In a few cases each year, I must decide, after the faculty has left, 
whether to deny readmission to these students, or whether to place 
them on probation. A grade of B minus (particularly if a student 
receives two of them) brings credit for the course, but is a signal 
that the student must improve in order to proceed toward the degree 
or should not be encouraged to be a degree candidate. A grade (or 
grades) of C+ or lower signals that denial of readmission is called 
for. I hope that Comment Cards will give me clear advice in such 
cases, and that the comments will be in tune with the letter grade 
that as assigned | its ditticule Lor mestolgive pLOper guidance 
to students if faculty members recommend denial of readmission, but 
award passing grades. I have the funny feeling I've said this 
before, and will again. 


Sincerely, 


eee Se 


Paul Cubeta 
Director 


PM@ser 








MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 05753 


Bread Loaf School of English August 5, 1986 
3 


Dear Shirley,- Courtney, Ken, Betty, Michael, and Nancy: 


Please join us Wednesday night at 8 P.M. in Barn A. All Bread 
Loaf teachers who have received grants from Bingham Trust Money will 
attend, and we'll have a chance to tell them how proud we are of them 
and answer questions they might have at this stage. The meeting will 
last no more than one hour. 


We'll have a guest Wednesday evening, Michael Holtzman, who is 
coming as a representative of the Matsushita Foundation. We've been 
working for a year with Sophie Sa, Executive Director, on a proposal 
that would provide substantial support for rural teachers over the 
next three years. Since Rockefeller support will end this year, we'd 
be most grateful if you would make Michael feel welcome. 


Sincerely, 


Paul and Dixie 


PMC/DG/eh 








MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 05753 


Bread Loaf School of English June 1986 


Dear Bread Loafer: 


This letter is a happy harbinger for returning Bread Loafers, and one 
which I hope will be helpful to those about to enjoy their first summer on the 
Mountain. We again have a standing-room-only enrollment and with luck we'll 
all be ready - I think. 


Your final bill has been sent from Middlebury College, is payable upon 
receipt and must be paid by June 1. This date does not apply for those admit- 
ted recently. Please return the enclosed arrival card and the medical informa- 
tion form to the Bread Loaf office. 


The Bread Loaf campus still is twelve miles from Middlebury, the closest 
bus stop. The Bread Loaf taxi will meet all Vermont Transit buses at Keeler's 
Gulf Station in Middlebury on June 24. There are Vermont Transit buses from 
Montreal, Boston, Albany and New York City. Do not get off at the College 
because English is not spoken there in the summer. 


If you are traveling by car, you should turn off U.S. 7 at the junction of 
State Hwy. 125, four miles south of Middlebury. The Bread Loaf campus is eight 
miles mostly up and east of this junction on Rt. 125. The School will provide 
taxi service at modest cost during the summer so that you can get to Middlebury 
most afternoons if you don't have a car. 


Delta Connector (Business Express), Piedmont and Brockway have flights 
from Boston to Burlington. U.S. Air (LaGuardia Airport) and Piedmont (Kennedy 
Airport) have service from New York, and other connections in the East. People 
Express flies in from Newark and United from Chicago and points west. Connec- 
tions from Burlington can be made on Vermont Transit buses, or you can get a 
taxi for about $40 right to Bread Loaf. 


Upon arrival at Bread Loaf, you should go to the Inn Desk to check in and 
to receive your room and post office box assignments. Please read the Basic 
Information Sheet, which you will receive from Bob and Joan Handy, the Inn 
Managers; and then call at the Secretary's Office to register and to confirm 
your courses with Dana Washington. Then from a representative of the Comptrol- 
ler's Office, in the Blue Parlor, you may obtain your ID card (as receipt for 
full payment made). I'd like to welcome you, too; I've been waiting long 
enough. 


‘Lunch at 1:00 on Tuesday, June 24, will be the first meal served to 
members of the School. No rooms will be available before the morning of June 
24, except for waiters and waitresses, who are expected to arrive on Monday, 
June 23, for faculty and staff, and for students who because of travel problems 
have my permission to arrive on Monday, June 23. 





You should bring informal clothing for country wear, both for cool (40 to 
50 ) and warm (75 to 90 F), wet and dry weather. Vermont weather is notorious- 
ly fickle. Bring insect repellent, preferably Cutters or Deet. If you do not 
elect to use Nu Way Linens for linen rental, you must bring your own linen, 
unless you are on the faculty or staff. Bread Loaf provides blankets, bed- 
spreads and pillows free of charge. 


Radios (unless you use earphones), TV's, and hi-fi's are not permitted in 
the dormitories, which are far from soundproof. Please leave portable refrig- 
erators, hot plates and coffee pots at home. Hot plates and coffee pots can be 
a dangerous fire hazard. (Medical supplies needing refrigeration may be given 
to our Nurse.) Leo Hotte, our Caretaker, has graciously agreed to retain in 
secure custody any contraband items, should you inadvertently bring them. The 
only noise encouraged on campus is that created by your typewriters or insured 
word processors. 


A subscription to the New York Times may be purchased at the Front Desk 
for those who believe that something might happen in the real world. A TV set 
will be brought on campus for viewing, should any event make the world impossi- 
ble for your re-entry in August. I'd gladly stay at Bread Loaf anyway. 


For your convenience bring travelers checks, which may be cashed at the 
Front Desk. Until August 1, banks will honor personal checks in amounts not 
exceeding $20 - an inconvenience which is not in my control. And after that, 
no honor and no cashed checks at all. The obliging Front Desk Team, however, 
will gladly cash $30 personal checks and $50 travelers checks throughout the 
session. 


Pets are not allowed in student dormitories or in public buildings. If 
you must bring an animal, please make prior arrangements to have it kept off 
campus. A barking dog can seriously disrupt a class on a quiet mountain 
campus. You do neither your colleagues nor your pet a service in bringing it 
on campus. You may bring your plants. 


You should inform correspondents to address you at: (Your name) Bread 
Loaf School of English, Bread Loaf Rural Station, Middlebury VT 05753. Please 
make clear that this address is, alas, temporary. Notify your Post Office to 
forward your mail to Bread Loaf only until August 6. Newspapers, magazines and 
other then first class mail cannot be sent back to the real world if you leave 
the Mountain. Express packages sent in advance should be addressed to you at 
Bread Loaf - Bread Loaf School of English, Tilden House, Middlebury College, 
Middlebury VT 05753. 


Since the Front Desk closes at 11 P.M., it is sometimes difficult to 
complete late evening calls. Try to have incoming calls made well before 11 
P.M., with allowances for time differential. Emergency telephone messages, of 
course, will be delivered at any time. The Bread Loaf campus telephone is 
802-388-7945. (Please note the new number.) 


If you have software disks that will be interesting to use during demon- 
stration sessions on an Apple IIe microcomputer, please bring them. 





Since Alan Mokler is producing The Winter's Tale, you should no longer be 
kept in doubt about the subject of the Opening Night thing I do. The doubt is 
now whether I can. I can't think of a better reason for arriving late. But 
just be sure to have had an easy, cool, refreshing trip whenever you get to the 
Mountain. 


Cordially, 


PR 


Paul M. Cubeta 
Director 
PMC/eh 


P.S. If you find at the last moment that you can't come to Bread Loaf this 
summer, would you please call the Bread Loaf office collect at 
802-388-3711, Ext. 5418. We have a waiting list of great candidates, 
and I would hate to have them lose out on a chance to be a Bread 


Loafer this summer if we have room. 








MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 05753 


(802) 388-3711, Ext. 5135 


May 1, 1986 


Dear Student, 


We are pleased to welcome you to the 1986 session of the 
Middlebury College Bread Loaf programs. Please help us co anticis 
pate and meet your health needs by completing the enclosed 
confidential health form and returning it to: Parton Health Center, 
Carr Hall, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vermont 05753. If you 
have a chronic condition, ongoing problem, or special therapeutic 
regimen, please ask your physician to send a letter outlining the 
details. Our Health Center handles most primary health care needs, 
but the College cannot guarantee that all health care needs will be 
met on campus or even in Middlebury. 


The summer program is an intensive one and can be stress- 
producing. If you have had or are now experiencing stress-related 
physical or emotional symptoms, e.g., head/stomach aches, sleeping 
problems, or depression, please consult your health care provider 
before arriving on campus. We encourage you to utilize College 
health services this summer if you experience any stress-related 
problems. 


If you have any questions or anticipate special health needs, 
please contact the Health Center before May 31 or after June 16, 
telephone 802/388-3711, ext. 5135. The Health Center will be 
closed during the intersession between the undergraduate commencement 
and the opening of the summer session. 


We hope your experience this summer will be a satisfying and 
rewarding one. Please be sure to let us know if we can be of 
further help. 


Sincerely, 
Ga i wy Lt) 

) [NOAL EE 
Gary F. Margolis, Ph.D. Nancy EE 
Director of Counseling Assistant Director 

‘Services Parton Health Center 


Ene. 





Summer '86 Health Form, Short Version* 


CONFIDENTIAL 


Name (please print) _ 
Last First 


Summer Program 


Social Security Number 


*For any Middlebury College undergraduates and any students who attended 
a Middlebury College summer program in 1984 or 1985 and who have a Health 
Form on file at the Parton Health Center: You may complete and return 
this form in lieu of the two-page white Health Form. 


Health changes which would not yet be recorded at Parton 

Health Center. (Please list specific diagnosis, medication or 
other treatment regimen, name and address of caregiver, and any 
other details which would help us care for you.) 


el No changes in my health condition since summer 1985. 


Signature Date 


pilkease Irecurn ome Worm coc George F. Parton Health Center 
Carr Hall 
Middlebury College 
Middlebury, VT 05753 


a 





A 
A 
`" Age | 
a 
tee F 
k 


Summer Program: ` — EE E E = SE Ee 


LAST 








FIRST 





call Date of Birth: ____ 


PARTON HEALTH CENTER Home Address: ~ PRAE DP SF TE y a 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 05753 | 
Tel. (802) 388-3711, ext. 5135 Home Tel: ( a = = 


SiS) aii = 


























HEALTH FORM 


INSTRUCTIONS: This form must be completed, signed, and submitted in order for you to attend 
Middlebury College. The information will be held in confidence as part of your health records at the 
College. Contents of your health file will not jeopardize your admission to Middlebury College. /t is in your 
interest that your health records be complete. Please attach additional sheets if necessary. 


Please return the completed forms to the address above. Thank you for your cooperation. 





PERSONAL HEALTH HISTORY 
Have you ever had or have you now: (Please check and describe at right of each item) 



























































































































































YES NO YEAR COMMENTS YES NO YEAR COMMENTS 
— — SS 1 ap eM 1 pe o —_——— — — - — 
Frequent or severe headache | Rectal disease 
_ = Se = SSES — _ ————} _ en —<—— —_——$—$$—$ = A — + EE 
| Dizziness or fainting spells Kidney or bladder infection 
EC E kt = e E S sen SS = = 
| Concussion Kidney Stone 
—S = sa Se a ge) beer) Kee) LEE CSC KSE GE Ee Ee Ce e Ee e z 
Severe head injury Albumin or blood in urine 
fo +--+. —— SE seg 
| Head or neck X rays or Mother used D.E.S. during 
| radiation treatments pregnancy with you 
| Sinusitis Bone, joint, or other 
| Cigarette Smoking | I deformity 
Hearing loss Shoulder dislocation 
DE EE Lee E TE —— s = — — Á + e 
Other ear, nose & throat trouble | Knee problems 
ee EE = | d E E E s Ss + = 
Eye trouble other than need for Recurrent back pain | H 
glasses Excessive alcohol or drug use | 
Aste SE e A! -pe = Z = E = 
High blood pressure Neck injury 
Rheumatic fever | Back injury | 
e ee =, ee ee E E = SE = = 
Heart Trouble | Broken bones 
e E ll Pe a |e > > See = d 
Pain or pressure in chest Swollen or painful joints 
E ais eS = Se coe e See = E 
Shortness of breath Arthritis, rheumatism or 
Fibrocystic breasts bursitus 
aes EE | eee | ee | a E | Beer Leer seet j= = =e 
Asthma Paralysis | 
Pneumonia Epilepsy or seizure disorder 
inanasan = ben D H H — — — —_____4._ _____-__ EE — — A —— 4 — 
Chronic cough Diabetes or sugar in urine 
Tuberculosis Thyroid trouble 
E SE be E ee! (ee EE | lb eee 
Positive tuberculin test Serious skin disease 
Severe or recurrent abdominal Pilonidal cyst Le + 
pain Obesity 
ee — E E Kess SE Ss een E = SE = 
Hernia | Mononucleosis 
Se = — -—— l —! = — —— —_+— — — en == ~= 
Ulcer (duodenal or stomach) Anemia 


























Intestinal trouble . | Immune Deficiency Syndrome | 
Self-induced vomiting i | Tumor or cancer | 
fae eS DE a te — y = = = ee | 
Frequent vomiting Malaria | | 
z SES S BE EE EE 4 ee = fe = = |} BE e SES 
Gall bladder trouble or | Serious depression | | | 
gallstones | Learning disability St 
Geesen SS E EE EE Ge = SE eee ee | 









































Hepatitis 


Excessive worry or anxiety 














Please check each item “YES” or “NO.” 
For every item checked “YES,” please explain fully in blank space on right. 


eg 


Have you ever experienced adverse (If yes, please explain fully: type of reaction, your age when the reaction 
reactions (hypersensitivities, allergies, occurred, and how often the experience has occurred.) 
upset stomach, rash, hives, etc.) to: 
















































































YES NO 
Sa Penicillin 
Oo Sulfa ers z 
kel Other antibiotics 
(Name: ) 
m m Aspirin Se ee 
ab Codeine a6 
Go Other pain relievers 
(Name: ) 
Ba Horse serum E 
ome Local anesthetics i = 
m Other drugs, medicines, chemicals 
(Name: ) 
EE 
YES NO Are you allergic to: 
eG) (m Foods (please list) Name of allergist: 
as) Stinging insects (please specify) _ Address: 
Ek Molds, pollen 
EES Animals (please specify) Telephone: ( ) 
DAE Other (please specify) Date series begun: 
o a Do you receive allergy desensitization injections? Please describe fully any adverse reactions to these injections: 
arga Do you wish to continue allergy desensitization injections 
at Middlebury College Health Center? If so, please supply 
the information in the right hand column. 
—Please bring your serum with you, along with complete directions and a schedule for the injections— 
YES NO 
ie} IO 


Do you use medications regularly? Please list any drugs, medicines, chemicals, vitamins and minerals (both 
prescription and non-prescription) you use and indicate how often you use them. We recommend that you 
bring what you anticipate needing. 








(Name) 


(Name) 














Please indicate year for any of the following childhood illnesses you have experienced. 


Chickenpox_____. _ Measles_______. Rubella (German Measles) —________ 


Diphtheria n ss MUMpS==———— hl ever 





J 





4 


d am baw 





YES NO 

a) |e Have you had any problems for which 
you have received counseling or 
psychotherapy within the last three = 
years? If so, please describe 






































YES NO 
OO Have you ever been a patient in any 
type of hospital? (If yes, specify when, 
where, and diagnosis.) 
YES NO 
(m| Have you had any operations? (If 
yes, please describe and give year in 
which they were performed.) == 
YES NO 
ka Have you ever had any serious illness- 
es or injuries other than those already 
noted? (If yes, specify when and 
where and give details.) 
YES NO 
ome Do you use corrective eyewear? Please copy your prescription(s) here 


Eyeglasses; prescription: 


Contact lenses; prescription: 





Has any blood reiative of yours had any of the following? 






































YES NO RELATIONSHIP YES NO RELATIONSHIP 
Diabetes | Depression F | | | 
High blood pressure | Other serious illness (specify): | | 
Stroke 
Cancer Gi pes =e) i # an, ; 
Heartattackbetore age ss === ||| E eae 
Cholesterol or blood fat disorder LL] | you, age at death, and cause of 
Alcoholism death. 
Sickle cell anemia E | 
Glaucoma 




















IMMUNIZATIONS 















VACCINE TYPE MONTH, DAY, & YEAR FOR EACH DOSE 10 


YEAR 
DPT or Td (Diphtheria, Pertussis, Tetanus BOOSTER 


or Tetanus, Diphtheria) 
Polio - not required after 18th birthday. 


Measles (red or hard measles) DATE —/—/— if measles disease 
Check type: O Live o Killed” D Unknown" diagnosed by a physician. 


` *reimmunization required 


Rubella (3-day or German measles) Immunize if rubella disease was not 
confirmed by blood test; titer result: 
e 


Measles and rubella vaccine - must be repeated if administered before first birthday. 








Please list below any additional immunizations, with dates: 








SoaAee—s-_\-:,,,————— aaaaaaaaaaaÃħÃõăn 


Have you ever had to discontinue study or restrict activities because of physical or nervous disturbances? If yes, explain fully. 





Have you ever had any limitation placed on the amount and type of physica! exercise? If yes, explain fully. 














SOURCES OF HEALTH CARE 
Please list the names, addresses, and telephone numbers of physicians, psychologists, or other health caregivers you now consult. 























Namo =. = See ee eld Name Field 
Address amm Address 

City, State City, State 

sl eee Wall. Hh 





HEALTH INSURANCE COVERAGE 


Please list below any current insurance coverage such as Blue Cross/Blue Shield, public assistance, or private insurance. 


INSURANCE COMPANY ADDRESS GROUP/POLICY NUMBER 











EMERGENCY NOTIFICATION 

















In case of emergency please notify: In case of emergency please notify: 

Nac ies eee eee ee Name 

Relations hi p= EE er Relationship 

RS) CS) =n eS ee ee Street 

ECH Ee City State 
zips e ele phone a aa Zip_________ Telephone C 





Work melephone EE Work melephone CTS 





My signature below indicates that: 
e | consent to medical and nursing treatment by the staff at the Health Center. 


e the information on this form is correct and complete to the best of my knowledge. 
@ | understand that Middlebury College views my health as chiefly my responsibility. 


e if | require services, prescriptions, or referrals beyond the primary care services available at Parton Health Center, | shall assume 
the financial responsibility or negotiate satisfactory arrangements with the caregiver. 


e |hereby authorize the release of any information on file pertaining to my condition of health. | understand that my contacts with 
health and counseling services are held in confidence but that confidentiality may be broken if my life or that of any other person 








is in danger. 
DATE SIGNATURE OF STUDENT 
DATE SIGNATURE OF PARENT OR GUARDIAN 


(required if student is not yet 18 years old or if insurance listed 
above is in parent's or guardian's name) 


If you have any questions, call the Health Center at 388-3711, ext. 5135 








BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MIDDLEBURY VT 05753 


INSURANCE 


We have provided a plan of accident insurance for summer school students. The 
plan provides medical reimbursement for the expense arising from an accident. 
Reimbursement will be made up to a maximum of $1,000 for each accident. The 
plan is broad in scope and covers all accidents, wherever the student may be, 
during the term of the policy. 


Exclusions: The Plan does not cover eyeglasses or hearing aids; dental treat- 
ment unless treatment is necessitated by injuries to sound, natural teeth; 

loss caused by plastic surgery for cosmetic purposes; loss caused by war or any 
enemy action; loss resulting from having been in or on an aircraft unless 
riding as a fare-paying passenger in a passenger aircraft operated by an 
incorporated passenger carrier; nor an expense incurred by a student after 
twelve months from date of termination of the student's insurance. In the 
event that the insured is covered by the Automobile Medical Payments provision 
of a motor vehicle policy, no duplication of payments will be made for automo- 
bile claims. In such an event there will be payment of any expense up to the 
policy limit that might exceed the amount of medical payments applicable to the 
particular case. 


Claims: In the event of accident, claims should be reported to Fred S. James & 
Company, 40 Broad Street, Boston MA 02109, within 30 days from the date of the 
accident. Claim forms are available from the Bread Loaf Nurse, or the Nurse at 
Lincoln College. Medical bills must be submitted within 90 days from date of 
treatment. 


The insurance will be effective for the periods indicated below: 


English School 24 June - 10 August, 1986 


English School at Lincoln 30 June - 10 August, 1986 
College, Oxford* 


*Under Britain's medical program, you must have medical coverage to meet the 
treatment of medical conditions and problems you have on arrival in Britain. 
National Health will, at the discretion of our doctor, meet expenses of emer- 
gencies encountered during the summer. Expenses of hospitalization are paid by 
National Health under normal circumstances. Be sure to bring your medical 
insurance forms for claiming expenses under your own medical insurance plan. 





SUBSCRIPTION BLANK FOR NEW YORK TIMES 


We realize that some of you may want to keep in touch with 
the outside world, for inscrutable reasons of your own. 
Therefore, we'll allow you to subscribe to all the news 
thatlceest toy print, namely, THE NEW YORK TIMES. Check below 
the kind of subscription you want, if any; payment in full 


will be due when you pick up your first copy at the front 


desk. 

CHECK ONE 

Ss Daily only $24.60 
l J sunday only $12.00 
E tiy and Sunday $36.60 
YOUR NAME 


(Please print) 


Please do not sent payment in the mail. Bring it with you 
to Bread Loaf. 


Please return this form, if you are subscribing, with all of 


the other forms, by June 14th. 








MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 05753 


Bread Loaf School of English 
June 1986 


Dear Bread Loaf Relatives and Friends: 


I want to welcome all relatives and friends of Bread Loaf students to the 
Mountain. Bread Loaf is a lot more than a School; it is a community of shared 
intellectual, social and recreational engagements. 


You who are not enrolled students are cordially invited to join in as many 
on-campus activities as you wish, to attend the evening lectures, the writing 
workshops, the picnic at the Frost Farm, receptions, films and plays, or to use 
the tennis and volley ball courts, the Johnson Pond, the Snack Bar in the Barn. 
You may purchase a meal ticket at the Front Desk whenever you'd like to join 
on-campus Bread Loafers for a meal. If you'd like to audit an occasional 
class, you may do so after checking with Dana Washington to see whether the 
instructor permits auditors. It has been an honored tradition since 1920 to 
pay the School $1.00 a class hour to help the secretaries meet their routine 
office expenses at Bread Loaf. This fee has not gone up in 67 years, and must 
now be the 1920 equivalent of $15. Jim Lobdell, the Theatre Production Manag- 
er, would welcome your assistance in mounting our dramatic productions. You 
are encouraged to try out for a part in our plays: The Winter's Tale or our 
student productions. 





The spirit of this invitation is meant to be warm and real, but we should 
recognize that it can also be abused. The rights of resident students can 
unintentionally be infringed upon by visitors. Dogs must not be brought on 
campus because they create a serious nuisance by barking outside open classroom 
windows, or by annoying students and faculty in the Barn. My tone is not meant 
to be querulous, but it is my responsibility to create an educational environ- 
ment which supports the central purpose of the School. 


I'm pleased that John and Valorie Foy are running our informal weekday 
all-day-care center, the Croutons, for all our off-campus youngsters. You can 
make arrangements with Mr. and Mrs. Foy by completing the enclosed Croutons 
form and sending it to the Foys. The fee is minimal and the program terrific. 


I hope we can make the summer a truly enjoyable one for you and your 
family. 


Cordially, 


x 


Paul M. Cubeta 
Director 


PMC/eh 








MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 05753 


Bread Loaf School of English Summer 1986 


Dear Bread Loaf Parents: 


Attending classes at the Bread Loaf School of English is hard work. 
Attending classes while at the same time attempting to provide for the needs of 
a young child can be ten times more trying than it need be. 


For the past several years, a child-care program under the name of "Crou- 
tons" has lessened the burden on students. Each year we have made Croutons 
better. Starting out as a five or six child play group run by twelve-year-olds 
and furnished with a few paintbrushes, Croutons has grown to such proportions 
that the School has now provided new facilities complete with a playground at 
Dragon's Den. 


This program will be directed by Valorie and John Foy, who graduated from 
Bread Loaf last summer and are Bread Loaf parents. Hours are set for 8:15 to 
4:45 with only a slight increase in price. 


EE ET bag iieltg 5 56 6 G6 o 6 5 o 6 «6 56 6 4 & On 50 
Ia ut uer beet Joe; Uncha 6 6 G6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6b 6 6 6 4.50 
eewer: sten (Seis = desi). 2s 6 ¢ 56 op ob 6b oo oo SE) 
EE Gallen (Leds en wedi) 5 6 5 6 6 6 6 6 6 666 E ZO 


There will be no restrictions on age. The very young children will be 
accepted if their parents can provide a playpen or other suitable place in 
which the baby can be safely kept. 


Children frequently like to bring special things to share with their 
friends to Croutons, and also take home special things they have made. Please 
provide him/her with a fairly sturdy plastic bag with handles that can also be 
used to hold extra clothing, swim suits, towels, diapers, bottles, blankets, 
toys, etc. 


It would be helpful to have an idea of how many children may be in atten- 
dance this year. If you are planning on having a child cared for on a regular 
basis, would you please send the attached registration form by June 11 to John 
and Valorie Foy. 


Sincerely, 


(ee 


Paul M. Cubeta 
PMC/eh Director 





CROUTONS 


Please mail this form to: John and Valorie Foy 
Route #3, Box 189 
Weiser ID 83672 


Children's names and ages 

















Parent's name and home address 

















MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 05753 


Bread Loaf School of English 


June 1986 


Dear Bread Loaf Waiters and Waitresses: 


I want you to know that you will be most welcome to 
arrive at Bread Loaf on Monday, June 23 and most unwelcome 
if you do not. Your friendly Head Waitress Patricia 
Mahoney will hold an orientation meeting Tuesday, June 24 
at 8:30 a.m. in the Dining Room. This meeting is a must 
for all waiters and waitresses, new and returning. 


Please study the attached instructions, which have 
been laboriously prepared over the years by generations of 
superb head waitroids. Bring them with you please for the 
EES 


Paul Larocque will be your immediate supervisor and 
he, in turn, is responsible to Mr. Gary Starr, Director of 
the College Dining Halls. 

I look forward to welcoming Bread Loaf's best. Some- 
times I fantasize about a School where only the Waiting 


Team came (Paradise Lost, Bk IV). 
E 
O 


Paul M. Cubeta 
Director 


PMC/eh 





INFORMATION FOR WAITERS 


1. Attendance. A former Bread Loaf head waiter is fond of quoting Woody 
Allen's observation that "90% of life is showing up." The School assumes that 
in accepting a waiting contract you plan to wait at every meal. If for any 
special reason you must have a meal off, see the head waiter. Every week each 
waiter normally receives one full day free from his waiting duties in addition 
to receiving the breakfast of the following day off. Near the end of each week 
waiters should sign up for time off for the next week. The head waiter will 
post a days off sheet. Occasionally a waiter may need to hire someone to work 
in his place. Each waiter must assume responsibility for hiring and paying his 
substitute. A list of substitutes will be available. 


2. Try to keep your waiting jacket clean. You will change jackets twice each 
week (Wednesday and Sunday). Do not take someone else's jacket if you misplace 
yours of if someone accidentally takes yours. 


3. It is a good idea to keep in your jacket a small pad and pen for taking 
breakfast and beverage orders. 


4. No smoking in the dining hall or kitchen except at the waiters' table and 
then only during waiters' mealtime. 


5. No drinking before serving tables. 

6. The door of the dining hall is kept open for fifteen minutes after the 
start of each meal (thirty minutes at breakfast) during which time guests are 
permitted. After the door closes, no guests are normally admitted. 


7. Each waiter will serve two tables of six or three tables of four each. 


8. Stations will be changed periodically so that no one will have easier posts 
than others for any length of time. 


9. Those waiting at the faculty table and the children's table should go to 
the head of the serving line in the kitchen. 


10. Waiters should lend each other a hand whenever possible, particularly 
toward the end of the meal. Everyone occasionally falls behind schedule; 
waiter cooperation will help everyone finish more quickly. 


11. Do not run in the dining hall or kitchen. 


12. There is no tipping until the end of the session. All tips will be 
divided evenly among the waiters. 


13. Waiters and guests may not use kitchen facilities for their personal use. 
Do not ask to do so. (Ice, for example, is for meal time use only. You may 
purchase ice at the snack bar in the Barn.) 


14. Any visitors eating in the dining hall must buy a meal ticket at the Inn 
desk, and give it to the head waiter at the door. 


15. the dining halle te get beirunfasfan minni Hitadismnot amcollegescaretersital. 
There is no guest menu, but meals are individually served and should be served 
properly. The customer is always right. If you do not think so, tell the head 
waiter, not the diner. 





Wer: 


16. Courtesy, patience, and efficiency are extremely important to the smoothly 
run dining hall. 


17. The head waiter will be glad to help in any way he can with problems 
pertaining to the job. But do not expect the head waiter (or any other waiter) 
to overlook the unsatisfactory performance of a waiter. A waiter who fails to 
do his job jeopardizes not only his position but also the morale and coopera- 
tive spirit of a traditionally close-knit and mutually supportive group. 


18. While you are eating, the head waiter will announce the stations for the 
meal. He will post the assignment sheet so that you may check it in case you 
miss the announcement. 


19. Never leave books, food, plates, glasses, or eating utensils in the 
waiters' dining area. Try to keep the back tables reserved for waiters and 
kitchen staff clean. Do not expect someone else to do the job for you. 


20. After you have eaten and returned your dishes to the kitchen, you should 
put on your waiter's jacket and check the menu posted in the kitchen to see 
that you have put out the correct settings for the meal. (Waiters occasionally 
enjoy a broader bill of fare than regular diners. Also, last minute changes 
may be made in the menu.) 


21. Following each meal, waiters should set places for the next meal. Tables 
should be thoroughly wiped with damp sponges or cloths. Place a fresh paper 
place mat at the center of each table. Each table should have reasonably full 
salt and pepper shakers, a bowl of sugar, a sugar spoon, a candleholder with a 
candle long enough to burn through the evening meal, an ash tray, napkins, and 
silverware. Put out dinner napkins at dinnertime only. 


22. Be sure to put out butter, catsup, relish, jelly, crackers, etc. when they 
are offered. You may need to put out serving spoons. Make sure there is a 
tray stand near your table. Make sure you have a pen and paper with which to 
take orders. 


23. When you have your station completely set up, you may need to help someone 
else set his station. 


24. The waiters serving as busers for the meal are responsible for pouring 
drinks in the kitchen while other waiters are setting stations. 


25. A few minutes before bell time the head waiter will let you know that you 
should have your station set up. When he announces that it is bell time you 
should be at your station. Light candles for dinner a few minutes before bell 
time. 


26. In the past, waiters have adopted different styles of waiting. Courtesy 
is most important. Trying too hard to be efficient can produce unwanted 
results ranging from the mildly embarrassing plight of having extra drinks on 
your hands to the uncomfortable awareness that you have been rude to a fellow 
Bread Loafer. 





27. Serve food from the left; beverages from the right. Remove plates from 
the left. Some tables are very close together and hard to squeeze between, but 
try not to lean across guests to reach for plates. 


28a. Wait until all guests at a given table are finished with a course before 
bringing the next one unless some of those at the table were very late arrivals 
or a guest requests that he be served before the others. 


28b. Do not remove silverware or side dishes from a guest's place until he is 
finished with that course. Wait a moment before taking his plate, rather than 
snatching it away the minute he has set his fork down. 


28c. Be sure to ask whether anyone would like seconds. (After checking with 
servers in the kitchen.) At the end of the main course clear bread, butter, 
jam, etc. Guests may have seconds on beverages. Hot coffee seconds are 
normally served by pitcher. 


28d. At the end of the meal you may clear the place of the individual as soon 
as he is finished eating completely. If he wishes to linger over a beverage, 

that is fine, but you may continue to clear the rest if he is finished. Never 
clear while people are still eating unless they are very nearly finished, for 

others at the table may well feel rushed. 


28e. If there is a question in your mind about what he wants, ask the guest. 

4 
28f. Remember: Do not seek efficiency at the expense of dining hall eti- 
quette, regardless of the conduct and etiquette of the people you serve. If 
you have a problem with a customer, discuss it with the head waiter and he will 
do his best to alleviate the problem. 


29. Do not allow dishes and garbage to stack up on trays. Remove them quickly 
to the kitchen so that dishwashers can finish their work more quickly. 


29a. Scrape and stack dishes according to size. Separate silverware on the 
tray to save time. 


29b. Be sure to empty liquids into the sink before putting dirty glasses and 
cups on the rack. 


29c. You will need to wipe off your tray with a sponge. or cloth after return- 
ing dirty dishes to the kitchen. Keep your tray clean. Blobs of jelly, lumps 
of gravy, and streams of milk not only mar the aesthetic appeal of your shiny 
tray, but also make for an unreliable grip on a trayful of fragile dishes. 


29d. Be sure to put silverware in the appropriately labeled soaking basins. 
Do not throw silverware at the water. Splashing the dishwasher is forbidden. 
Occasionally waiters may have to fill in for dishwashers. 


29e. Busers will assist waiters in returning dirty dishes, but each waiter is 
primarily responsible for busing his own station. 


29f. Do not put untouched food, clean plates, or clean silver on the same tray 
with dirty dishes. 


30. Do not cluster in groups or sit down while guests are eating. Do not 
retire to the waiters' table to smoke or eat. Stay by your station. If there 





| 
| 


is a lull during a meal, it saves time to get your napkins and silver for the 
next meal. 


31. No seconds of dessert will be served. Before bringing desserts from the 
kitchen, ask the people at your tables how many wish dessert. Bring only that 
number. Use underliners with small dessert dishes and with the dishes in which 
boiled eggs are served. 


32. Containers for unused butter, catsup, crackers, pickles, etc. will be ona 
counter in the kitchen. Please do not throw out unused condiments. 


33. After a meal has been served, tables cleared and reset, check to make sure 
there is nothing further to do before you leave. Make sure no trays have been 
left on stands in the dining hall. Trays are to be cleaned and stacked in the 
kitchen. Check to see whether you can help someone set his station. No 
waiters are to leave the dining hall until all stations are in order. If you 
have a class immediately following a meal, you may leave in time to get to 
class. It is not always necessary to leave the dining hall early in order to 
make it to class on time. 


34. Be sure to hang your jacket in the proper room. Do not leave it draped 
over a chair in the dining hall. 


35. Do not leave extra silverware, napkins, cloths, sponges, etc. at stations 
between meals. Do not "hoard" silverware. 


36. At breakfast, serve beverages right away. A buser will help serve refills 
of coffee. 


37. All food and beverages should be brought from the kitchen on a tray. If 
you have a small order (one cup of coffee), you may want to use one of the 
small trays. Return small trays to the kitchen so that others may use them. 
Do not accumulate trays at your station. You will usually have two tray 
stands. You should have no more than two trays. 


38. Treat the kitchen staff courteously and cooperate with them completely. 
39. Make sure windows are propped open and fans are on during warm weather. 


40. Waiters sometimes forget that they are expected to wait for the graduation 
banquet which takes place the evening of the day following final exams. 

Waiters must spend several hours the morning of the banquet preparing the 
dining hall for the dinner. If you plan to leave prior to the banquet let the 
head waiter know and plan to hire a substitute. Waiters who leave prior to the 
banquet forfeit tips. 





Nu Way Linen Port Henry, New York 


BREADLOAF 


Address 





Street 


6 week session $35.00 





BREAD LOAF 
I will arrive by bus at the Middlebury Bus Station [C] 


I will arrive by private car at Bread Loaf LJ 


In order to facilitate transportation arrangements, please return 
À acy y 
this card before, JUN. 1-8-1086- : 





BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MIDDLEBURY, VT 05753 





PARTON HEALTH CENTER 
CARR HALL 

MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MIDDLEBURY VT 05753 





Nu-Way Linen 
68 South Main Street 
Port Henry, New York 12974 





Nu-Way Linen 
68 South Main Street 
Port Henry, New York 12974 


Telephone 518-546-7666 


Dear Student: 


Nu Way Linen has been selected to provide linen service for students attending 
Middlebury College’s Breadloaf School of English for the 1986 Summer Session. A week- 
ly linen service includes 2 sheets, 1 pillow case and 3 bath towels. The price for this six 
week service is $35.00 and includes a deposit of $10.00 which will be refunded when a 


complete set of linen is returned at the end of the session. An order form and return 


envelope is enclosed for your convenience. Please make checks payable to Nu Way 


Linen. 


Thank you and good luck this Summer. 


Sincerely yours, 


William Joyce 





Dear t 


We're heading up the home stretch with well over one hundred 
new Bread Loafers this summer and another full house, too. Many of 
our newcomers will again be traveling from the remotest regions of 
the country and abroad to get to our edge of civilization. They 
must be made welcome and be reassured from the moment they stumble 
onto the Front Porch. As you know, we have a wonderful tradition 
of having about a dozen Bread Loafers assist me as Green Ribbon 
Greeters on Opening Day - June 24 - as we go through the necessary 
hassle of settling in. 


I would be grateful if I could call on you Tuesday from 
mid-morning until the evening meal to act as an informal welcomer 
and guide for new students in your dorm. It would be helpful if 
you could arrive on Monday, the 23rd so that we could have a brief 
orientation meeting among ourselves after dinner (served at 6) on 
Monday. You would know how to make our new friends feel welcomed 
better than I ever could, since I'm still waiting to be greeted. 

If you could help out, the School would be pleased to extend you an 
honorarium of $25 for your generous commitment. 


I hope your plans would permit your arriving a day early as 
guests of the School. Your efforts would be appreciated by your 
new classmates. A collect call to the Bread Loaf office 
(802-388-3711, Ext. 5418) or a quick note would be helpful for us 
in making arrangements. Many thanks. 


Sincerely, 


Paul M. Cubeta 
Director 
PMC/dw 
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Eileen Clark 
Larry Deblois 
Kathy Fearon 
Robert Hill 
Willy MacMullen 
Chris Prickitt 


Van Townsend 


Joanne Tulonen 


GREEN RIBBON GREETERS 


‘1986 
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MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 05753 


Bread Loaf School of English July 1 € 1986 
Dear New Bread Loafer: 
Since you are spending your first summer on the Mountain, it might be 


helpful in allaying any anxieties to inform you, as I have the faculty, what 
grades are alleged to mean at the School of English: 


Grade Description 
A+, A An extraordinary or even superlative achievement. 
A- A distinguished performance at the Master's 


level. Excellent work. 
B+ Very good work. 


B Good, competent achievement, an entirely 
creditable effort. 


B- Passing work. 
G An unsatisfactory performance. 
E Fails to complete work of the course or fails to 


respond to the opportunity and responsibility of 
membership in the class. 


The normal expectation for any summer at Bread Loaf is that about half of 
the final course grades will be B or B+, but many students start out with lower 
erades on their first papers in literature. It is not at all unusual for stu- 
dents to get a C or C+ at first and a B or B+ for a final grade. 


You would not be at Bread Loaf if I had any doubts about your intellectual 
ability or your preparation. If for whatever reason you are disappointed with 
the results of your first papers, please don’t get discouraged. See your in- 
structor. See me. First papers of first-year students in literature courses 
are no indication of any final assessment. If you start off with an A+, remem- 
ber there is no way for you to improve. 


May this please be the first and last word on a subject which has never yet 
gotten to the meaning of an educational experience. More important than grades 
is the assessment each instructor will place on your file if you elect to sign 
the Waiver of Confidentiality, which you have received. I pay little attention 
to specific grades on a Bread Loaf transcript, but I evaluate these detailed and 
perceptive letters, which are available as part of a Bread Loaf letter of recom- 
mendation, should you ever request one from the school. 


Singerely, 
(es 


Paul M. Cubeta 
PMC/mic Director 





PLACEMENT AND READMISSION RECORDS 
BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 

The policy of Middlebury College and the Bread Loaf School of 
English regarding the Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 
1974 is as follows: 

Students or former students have the right to inspect and review 
all Placement and Readmission Records placed in their files after 
L January, 1975, unless they sign the Student's Waiver Statement 
attached. Placement Records are letters of recommendation written by 
the Director of the School of English. Readmission Records are 
comments submitted each summer by your instructors regarding your 
performance. These comments are used for readmission and for the 
preparation of letters of recommendation. 

If the Student's Waiver Statement is not signed, your instructors 
will be advised that comments they may submit cannot be held confi- 
dential. The School will defer to the wishes of any instructor who 
does not submit an evaluation under those circumstances, and this 
fact will be noted in your file. Under this circumstance, the School 
will not be under obligation to write a detailed letter of recommenda- 
tion on your behalf, and readmission will be determined only on the 


basis of your grades. 


Paul M, Cubeta 
Director 





STUDENT'S WAIVER STATEMENT 


I hereby waive my rights to inspect and review materials 
4 placed in my file after 1 January, 1975, with the understand- 
ing that: 


l. Letters of recommendation containing evaluations from my 








4 instructors at Bread Loaf will be forwarded to an institution, 
? organization, or private party only upon my request. The in- 
KR stitution, organization or private party receiving this letter 
z of recommendation will be instructed not to permit any other 
Y party to have access to the information without my written 
i consent. 
á 2. This waiver will remain in effect until I notify, in 
M writing, the Office of the Director of the Bread Loaf School 
i of English, at which time letters of recommendation will be 
D removed from my file. 
Ié 
Ch Date: Signature 
| 
d e DECLARATION NOT TO WAIVE MY RIGHTS 
Bk 
iiz I hereby decline to waive my right to inspect and review 
i 7 materials placed in my file after l January, 1975. 


a Date: Signature 




















TOR Bread Loaf Students July 1986 
FROM: Paul Cubeta 
RE: Independent Winter Reading Program 


Students interested in undertaking an Independent Winter Reading Program 
should first read page 29 of the current bulletin. 


The project is not a guided winter reading program undertaken with a 
member of the Bread Loaf faculty as a literary correspondence course. In order 
to assure that your project is a responsible one and that you have received 
some guidance in shaping a thesis, selecting manageable primary texts, sampling 
major secondary sources, you should consult your instructor in the course from 
which your project will emerge. If you have taken a course in a prior year and 
received an A- (90) or higher from an instructor not now on the faculty, you 
should consult with a faculty member currently teaching in that area. 


Before arranging an appointment with a faculty member, prepare a written 
statement of your proposed subject, a list of primary texts and secondary 
sources you intend to explore. Your instructor will assist you in sharpening 
your subject or suggesting additional or different readings, but you should not 
expect him or her to devise projects for you. 


When you and your instructor have reached agreement on the proposed topic, 
please ask him or her to sign the proposal; then turn it in to my office. 
Please complete these arrangements by August 6. This procedure simply verifies 
that the faculty member has reviewed the topic and finds that it is one that 
could be managed in a 25-30 page essay. It does not mean that the instructor 
will provide any further advice during the subsequent academic year or accepts 
any responsibility for reading it the following summer. 


In October your proposal will be reviewed by John Elder after your grade 
in the course and your faculty's comments have been recorded. Final approval 
is given only if your grade is high enough (A- or A) to suggest that you can 
undertake the project on your own with every expectation of fine success. 


You should submit to the Bread Loaf office by April 1, 1987, a two-page 
summary of your thesis, if not a rough draft, as well as an outline of it and a 
statement of changes in your proposed reading list. John Elder will send the 
precis to a member of the 1987 faculty who will probably be one of your read- 
ers. We shall assume that you have had to abandon your topic if we have not 
heard from you by April 1. 


You should not solicit further guidance from any faculty member after the 
Bread Loaf session. John Elder will, of course, be glad to discuss any prob- 
lems that arise as you begin writing, especially if your thesis changes direc- 
tion or moves to a more precise focus after you have completed your reading. 


On Registration Day next summer you should submit two copies of the 
project. It will be read by two members of the faculty, and you will be given 
an oral examination if the essay achieves a grade of B- or better. 

Successful completion of the program is evaluated as a regular Bread Loaf 


course. A tuition fee of $250 is charged only upon submission of the essay. 


PMC/eh 
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MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 05753 


Bread Loaf School of English 


July 8, 1986 


Dear Teacher-Researchers: 


Inviting those of you who have conducted classroom 
inquiries to talk about them to other Bread Loafers has 
become a tradition. We want to schedule two evenings 
(July 15/16) for your presentations this summer. Nothing 
fancy. We'll gather in Room A in the Barn for informal, 
15-minute talks by (we hope) five or six of you each 
evening. If you have a handout (no more than 2-3 pages), 
we'll copy and distribute for you. If you'll write a 
paragraph or two about your project (including your address 
if you don't mind), we'll distribute that as well. 


As you know, many new Bread Loafers are trying to 
develop questions that will let them begin classroom inquiries 
next year. They are eager (if not desperate) to hear your 
stories and to have a chance to ask you some questions. 


If you're not able to participate in either of these 
discussions, perhaps you would agree to meet in the Barn 


for an hour or so with budding teacher-researchers. Let us 
know. 


We're very proud of your accomplishments, and we want 
the community to know about thei. 


Sincerely, 


| aat 
Paul Cubeta 


ee, 


Dixie Goswami 


en 
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July 9, 1986 


TO: All stuđents taking Writing courses from Mrs. Goswami, 
Mr. Macrorie, Miss Martin, Ms. Cazden, Ms. Heath, 
Mr. Britton, Mr. Armstrong 


FROM: Paul Cubeta Ka H 


RE: Classroom Research Grants for 1986-87 


Any student in the Program in Writing who intends to 
apply for readmission next summer is eligible to apply to 
me for a grant to support a classroom research project for 
the academic year 1986-87. The average award is $500. 


Students who have received grants are eligible to 
reapply. 


I would like to receive an informal proposal for a 
classroom inquiry of no more than 5 pages by August 5. 
Please submit the proposal in duplicate to Elaine Hall in 
the Secretary's Office. 

Please include in your proposal the name of your 
immediate supervisor beyond the head of your department. 
If you're awarded a grant, we will write to the person 
you name with details about your achievement. 


Grant awards will be announced in early September. 


PMC :cr 








July 10, 1966 


Dear Bread Loafers: 


Many of you have asked about the form your proposals for Bread Loaf 
classroom inquiries might take. The following euidelines should help you 
get started. 


l. Format. Your proposal shouldn't be more than five-double- spaced, 
typed or word-processed pages. Include references if you need to. 
Speaking of references, those of us who do classroom research cannot rely 
entirely on MLA guides. Our most powerful sources of information and help 
are people who talk to us about what we're plannine, visit our classroons, 
and write to us--including our students. It's tempting to cite only print 
sources, but that won't do: this entire enterprise is shaped by attitudes 
about sources of knowledge and use of authority. If your group or someone 
else figures in your proposal--or anything else you write--you should 
acknowledge that help. We need to invent new ways of acknowledging and 
describing cooperative work. See if you can help solve the problen. 


2. Setting. Describe the home, classroom, place in the community or 
any other place that is the setting for your study. Tell us about you in 
relation to the setting. How long have you lived in the community, taught 
in the school, or been a parent? What do we need to know that will help us 
understand your role in the study you're planning? 


3. What do you want to learn about language and learning? You'll 
need to list a few questions and elaborate on them a bit. We know that in 
the course of carrying out a study, questions change and disappear, but you 
need to begin with a focus. From my own experience, what questions work 
better than why questions for classroom inquiries. 


Please propose a study that describes rather than evaluates your 
teaching practice. I call the latter Jack Horner studies. 


A, How will you try to answer your questions? If you are teaching 
multiple sections, your inquiry should probably focus on one class or 
perhaps several students. Your proposal should show that you've thought 
about what you'll observe, collect, and so on. This section of your pro- 
posal will demonstrate that you know the difference between a teaching 
project and a learning project. 


5. ‘Who helped you plan and write your proposal? Here you need to 
cite printed sources and conversations. You needn't say, "I wrote this 
proposal because Dixie Goswami said I had to do it and told me what to 
write." 


6. What do you need in order to conduct your inquiry? Money for 
students who will be your research partners? A modem to put you in touch 
with other researchers? Modest travel money? A good tape recorder and 
some tapes? (oner for substitutes? Grants will average about $500. 


* 


We will work with you and your students on presentations that you can 
make to community groups and to your school district, inviting them to join 
Bread Loaf in supporting your inquiry. 


Do you know of ways Bread Loaf can help you get the cooperation of 
administration, parents, your students, and others? 


7. Style. Please write with clarity and erace. No proposalese. 


8. Your inquiry should be a part of your day-to-day work as a 
teacher, not an “extra” activity that turns out to be burdensome and 
frustrating. The best inquiries are those that allow teachers to find and 
use resources in ways that make good teaching easier. At Bread Loaf we 
believe in the pleasure principle. 


We consider the proposals you write at Bread Loaf to be planning 
documents. If you are funded, we expect you to work with your students and 
others who are involved to rethink and rewrite your plans for the year and 
to send us an informal revised plan in October. We hope these small grants 
will give many of you a chance to form new partnerships in your schools and 
communities, 


Betty Bailey, James Britton, Courtney Cazden, Shirley Neath, and Nancy 
liartin are willing to help with your proposals. Nancie Atwell and Amanda 
Branscombe are experienced teacher-researchers who will visit us later this 
month. Lee Odell is directing an exciting classroom research project in 
Texas: his workshop will focus on classroom inquiry. 


In Vermont we will schedule a time for experienced teacher- 
researchers to talk about their studies. liany of our old hands are with 
Tony Burgess at Oxford. We hope to hear from them when Paul returns. 


Bread Loaf has been awarding grants for classroom inquiries for four 
years now. We've learned a lot--and we're still learning. We know that 
Bread Loaf teacher-researchers are important, powerful agents of change, 
and we want to encourase you to join our growing network. 


) 


Ay Le 


Dixie Goswami 








MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 05753 


Bread Loaf School of English July 23 ; 1986 





Dear Alum: me ` 


Rick Dalton, our Associate Director 
of Admissions, is going to be on campus 
Wuesddy aAtrternoon, “July 297 to talk about 


3 our Partnership with Middlebury - our way Ges a “4 
of encouraging Bread Loafers to suggest 2 
h to their students that Middlebury might 


be the right college for them. 
I'd be pleased if you could join us : 
e at Treman at 5:00 for some talk about A 
Middlebury over wine and cheese. : 


See you then. 


Sincerely, 


P ; James H. Maddox 
Acting Director 


x JHM: dw 





1986 


Middlebury Alumni at Bread Loaf 


Sarah Albano 
Edward Bradford 
Edward Brown 
John Canaday : 
Scott Chrysler 
Stephen Duffy 
Gretchen Geer 
Pamela Grady 
Kathy Havard 
Robert Hill 
Michael Hornsby (staff) 
Lucinda Jewell 


Patricia Mahoney 


Melanie Menagh 

Mark Nitczynski (staff) Se 

Jan Otto 

Kimberly Pope 

Katherine Potier 

Cheryl Potter-Otto 

Geoffrey Proctor 

Lucinda Ray 

Timothy Taylor (staff) ) 3 


Scott Wales (staff) 


Douglas Woodsum (staff) 





BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


July 25, 1986 


Dear Off-Campus Bread Loafer: 

As you know, we try hard to maintain a responsible off- 
campus housing list for your convenience. Some owners are 
wonderfully cooperative and fair, but we have discovered 
others who seem to be taking advantage of you and us. We'd 
like with your help to make sure that those who are treating 
Bread Loafers unfairly are not assisted by us. 


Would you please return this evaluation of your accommo- 
dations to assist next year's Bread Loafers. 


l. Please identify and describe your accommodations. 
a. Owner 


b. Description and location of house or apartment 


c. Rental fee 

d. Distance from School 
2. Are you renting this place in 1987? 
3. Please evaluate accommodations. 


a. What are its advantages and drawbacks? 


b. Would you recommend that we list this place again? 
(Since there are so few places available, does coming 
to Bread Loaf outweigh the disadvantages of the place? 
Or would you recommend that we simply not list the place?) 


4. Comments, complaints, compliments: 


Many thanks, 


7 Paul Cubeta 
Director 


cr 





OFF-CAMPUS 
1987 


Laura Anna Barker 
Mary Ellen Bertolini 
William R. Brown 
Robert Brown 
Donald Burgess 
Richard Burniske 
Lou Colasanti 
James Curley 
Rebecca Davis 
Martha Dinneen 
Katherine Doak 
David Dougherty 
Timothy Durnell 
Edwin Gibson 

Tim Hjelmeland 
Jeffrey Johnson 
Bill Kromer 

David La Motte 
Marie-Helene Lane 
Sandy LeGault 
Arthur Leo 
Charleen Letsen i 
Timothy Mazur 
John McArthur 
Dorothy McCard 
Rebecca McNees 
Meredith Morgan 
Irene Nicastro 
Joseph O'Brien 
Charles Osewalt 
Jan Otto 

Cheryl Potter-Otto 
David Powell 
Lucinda Ray 
Kenneth Reed 
Frederick Rollenhagen 
Daniel Royer 
Daniel Slack 
Robert Spier 
Suzanne Stevens 
Marilyn Taylor 
Douglas Teague 
Peter Thayer 

Jeff Tortomasi 


Susan Wanner 
Tracy Winn 








MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 05753 







Bread Loaf School of English 









August 1, 1986 


I would appreciate your joining me 
for wine and cheese on Tuesday, August 6 
at 5:00 in Treman to talk about Bread 
Loaf at Oxford with students interested 
in going over next summer. 


eeler az 


Paul M. Cubeta 
Director 








Bread Loafers Who Have Been to Oxford 


Susan Abbott 

Sara Allen 
Kenneth Bennet 
Daniel Boone 
William Brown 
Donald Burgess 
Glenda Clay 
Margaret Donnelly 
David Dougherty 
George Dunn 

Kevin Dwyer 
Margaret Fielders 
Gretchen Geer 
Mark Godfrey 
Pamela Grady 
Catherine Griffiths 
Katherine Havard 
Christine Hemp 
Geoffrey Hirsch 
Kenneth Holvig 


Susan Hunt 


Lucinda Jewell 


Michael Kerin 

Sandra LeGault 

Laura Lewis 

John Lintner 

Melanie Menagh 

A.A. Metzegen-Bundiy 
Joseph O'Brien 
Philip Post 

David Powell 

Robin Reid 

Frederick Von Rollenhagen 
Bart Srebnick 
Marilyn Taylor 
Robert Thym 

Terri Vest 

Roger Vose 

David Wilson 


Suzanne Wootton 





BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


August 1, 1986 


Dear Bread Loafer: 


I'd very much appreciate your assessment of Bread Loaf 1986: 
the program, the faculty, life on the Mountain. You know that 
faculty are reappointed largely on the basis of my impressions, con- 
versations with students and other precariously imprecise modes of 
judgment. Yet nothing is more crucial to the future of the School 
than the high quality of its Bread Loaf teachers. Your frank assess- 
ment of your faculty is, therefore, very much needed. 


Any time you can give this request would be both helpful and 
appreciated not only by me, but by Bread Loafers who in future years 
would benefit from your concern, including yourself when you come 
back. Please feel free to use this letter (front and back) for your 
comments. If you are so inclined, please sign below. 


Sincerely, 


Paul Cubeta 
l. Evaluation of literature and theatre faculty and courses (If you 


are taking a writing course, I'd appreciate your using the other 
evaluation sheet to comment on our Program in Writing.) 


2. Assessment of this summer's experience (social, domestic, etc.) 


3. Recommendations 





BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


August 1, 1986 
Dear Bread Loafer in the Program in Writing: 

Even though I've already imposed on you for your help in 
evaluating this summer on the Mountain, I would be immensely 
grateful if you could give me your assessment of the Program in 
Writing so that we can improve the Program in 1987. 


Sincerely, 
Paul Cubeta 


l. Your writing course -- methods, demands, instructor 


2. The visiting consultants 


3. The value of your experience for yourself and for your school 





Thursday, July 3 


Monday, July 7 


Thursday, July 10 


Sunday, July 13 


Wednesday, July 16 


Monday, July 21 


Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday, July 23, 24, 25 


Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday, -Sunday 
July 31, August 1, 2, 3 


Saturday, August 9 


July 1- 2 
July 2- 3 
July 8 - 10 
July 14 - 17 
July 28 - 31 


July 28 - 31 


THE BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


Program for Summer of 1986 
Bingo - A Staged Reading 


Faculty Readings - Ira Sadoff 
Robert Pack 


Sister Mary Ignatius Explains 
It All to You by Christopher 


Durang 


Gertrude Stein 


Paul Mariani 
Professor of English, 
University of Massachusetts 
at Amherst 


Little Theatre 
8:00 p.m. 


The Barn 
7:30 p.m. 


Little Theatre 
8:00 p.m. 


Little Theatre 
7:30 p.m. 


The Elizabeth Drew Memorial Lecture 


"Berryman at Bread Loaf in 1962 and 


the Formation of the Long Poem 


"The Dream Songs’" 


Mud by Maria Irene Fornes 
Faculty Readings - Pamela Hadas 
David Huddle 
Miss Julie by Strindberg 
The Winter's Tale by William 
Shakespeare 


(Preview - Wednesday, July 30) 


Commencement Exercises 


Program in Writing ~- Consultants 


Donald H. Graves 
Eliot Wigginton 
John Dixon 
Michael Cooke 
Nancie Atwell 
Lee Odell 


Little Theatre 
8:00 p.m. 


The Barn 
7:30 p.m. 


Earthworm Manor Barn 
8:00 p.m. 


Little Theatre 
8:30 p.m. 


Little Theatre 
8:15 p.m. 





June 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 


July 


July 


27 


1986 


BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


Friday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Friday 
Saturday 


Friday 


Saturday 


FILMS 


Harold and Maude . | 
Fanny 

The Importance of Being Earnest 

The Godfather 

Throneof Blood 

Shane 

Wait Until Dark 


Double feature — A Night at the Opera 
~ A Day at the Races 


Theater of Blood 





THE BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


presents 


BINGO 


by Edward Bond 


\ Shakespeare Brian ‘McEleney 
Judith, his daughter Carol Elliott 
Old Man, his gardener Jim Lobdell 
Old Woman, his housekeeper, and Fran Dorn 

The Old Man's Wife 
Son, of the Old Man and Old Woman Stephen Berenson 
William Combe, a wealthy landowner John Doolittle 
Young Woman, a beggar Cindy Rosenthal 
Ben Jonson Barry Press 
Wally, a laborer, a friend of the Son's Geoffrey Hirsch 
Jerome, a laborer Jan Otto 
Joan, Jerome's wife Maggie Gregg 


The action occurs in Stratford-on-Avon, 1615-1616. 


Act I is one hour. Act II about 50 minutes. There will be a brief 
intermission. 


Thursday, July 3, 1986 


Little Theatre 


8:00 P.M. 
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Sister Mary Ignatius 
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presents 


SISTER MARY IGNATIUS 


EXPLAINS IT ALL FOR YOU 


by Christopher Durang 


Tuesday, July 15, 1986 
Little Theatre 


7:30 P.M. 


THE BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


Brian McEleney 
Anne Siegle 

Mark Lawhorn 

Shaun Berg-Daniel 
Catherine Griffiths 


Danny Paul 





THE BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


presents 


MUD 


by. Maria Irene Fornes 


Cindy Rosenthal 
Stephen Berenson 


Barry Press 


Wednesday, July 16, 1986 
Little Theatre 


7:30 P.M. 





The Bread Loaf School of English 


presents 


MISS JULIE 


by August Strindberg 


Translated by Harry G. Carlson 


Directed by Mark Godfrey 


CAST 
MISS JULIE Glenda Clay 
JEAN, her father's valet Rand Cooper 
KRISTINE, her father's cook Katherine Wilheim 


The action takes place in the count's kitchen on Midsummer Eve, 1888. 


STAGE MANAGER Robert Magart 
MASTER ELECTRICIAN Ray Inkel 
MAKEUP and HAIR DESIGN Catherine Griffiths 


SPECIAL THANKS to: 


Joan Fleming, fiddle; the Bread Loaf "Revelers"; and to all who have 


generously provided props, support, and encouragement. 


Wednesday, Thursday, Friday 
July 23, 24, 25, 1986 
8:30 P.M. 


Earthworm Manor Barn 
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William Shakespeare 


There will be an intermission, with 
refreshments, approximately one hour 


and a half after the play begins... +> at Thursday, Friday, Saturday,’ Sunday 


“ee The entire play runs: three hours. — July 31, August 1, 2, 3, 1986 


‘Little Theatre 


8:30 P.M, 





cemented Se, 
CAST 

Leontes 

_ Hermione 


Camillo, Time 

Paulina 

Antigonus, Old SC 
Lord, Clown 


Emilia, Photographer, _ 
Musician, Reporter 


Mamillius 


Cleomenes, Photographer, 
Shepherd 


Dion, Photographer, Shepherd 
Lord, Shepherd - 
Lord, Shepherd 
Archidamus, Guard, Musician 
Lady, Dorcas 
Polixenes 
Florizel 
Perdita 
Autolycus 
Mopsa 


Camera Person, Shepherdess 


- 
s 
DH 


John Doolittie* 
Carol Elliott 
Brian McEleney* 
Tina Shepard* 
Jim Lobdell 


Stephen Berenson* 


Christine Hemp 
Luke Fleming 


Larry DeBlois 
Chris Prickitt 
Geoffrey Hirsch 
Harry Proudfoot 
Mark Wright 
Peggy McCarthy 
David Powell 
Todd Van Amburgh 
Cindy Rosenthal* 
Barry Press* 
Terri Vest 
Maggie Gregg 


%John Doolittle, Brian McEleney, Tina Shepard, 
Stephen Berenson, Cindy Rosenthal and Barry Press 
appear courtesy of Actors’ Equity Association, 

as Guest Artists at the Bread Loaf School of 
English. 


‘Scenic & Lighting Designer 


D 


THEATRE STAFF 


Director... . 


Costume Designer 
Stage Manager 


Assistant Stage Managers 


Technical Director 
Costume Drapers 

Master Electrician 
Sound Operator: |. 
Theatre Technicians 


Technical Assistants, 
Costuning 


Costume Shop Volunteer 
Props 


-Recorded Music 


- Live Musie ` 


Production Manager 
House Manager S 
Ushers 


Alan Mokler 
Walter Boswell 
Pamela Peterson 
Tom E¢sar 


Esra Delaney 

Lynn Scove?-Chester 
Alison Quam 

Ray Inkel 

Jonathan Welter 
Dave Curley 

_ _Kevin Levitas 
pice Jan Otto 


Eileen Clark 
_Flesta Harris 
Terri Vest 

Laura Lewis 
Terzi Baker 

Skaun Berg-Daniel 
Cetny Heinze 
Jane Steiner 

Geos ge Winston 
ichoel Jones 






Ca wis Prickitt 
Christine Hemp 
Avan Mokler 
Jin Lobdell 
Baniera Frick 


séet Brown 
Doug Woodsum 
Fleta Harris 
Robin Reid 
Ken Bennet 





Bread Loaf School of English 
1986 


FIRST-YEAR STUDENTS (113) 


Albano, Sarah P. 
Anderson, Nancy Marie 
Anderson, Dawne C. 
Baker, Theresa K. 
Barger, Lee Michele 
Becker, Sarah N 
Becker, Maria G. 
Bertolini, Mary Ellen 
Bickley, Lisa J. 
Blake, David H., Jr. 
Braswell, Nell Powers 
Bridgers, Jeffrey W. 
Bundy, Gary S. 
Burnham, Louise C. 
Burroughs, Timothy R. 
Canaday, John T. 
Chrysler, Scott G. 
churchill Wanda DE 
Crotty, Mark J. 
Desert, Bernadette 
Dinneen, Martha J. 
Ditmann,. Laurent 
Doak, Katherine 

Doty, Christine H. 
Durnell, D. Timothy 
Eck, Jonathan D. 
Edgar, Thomas D. 
Elmore, Cara A. 
Emler, Heidemarie 
Farnham, Dawn M. 
Fauls, James R. 
Fincannon, Geraldine H. 
Frick, Barbara Ann 


Gabica, Juliana 


Gardner, Patricia E. 
Gaustad, Susan P, 
Godwin, Rebecca T. 
Guy, Lyn G, 

Haile, John H, 
Hamilton, Keith M. 
Harris, Judith 
Heinze, Catherine Anna 
Hoffmann, Monika 
Hurlbutt, Jerrolyn M. 
Jarrold, Cynthia E. 
Johnson, Jeffrey G. 
Johnson, Darri E. 
Johnson, Debra Jean 
Johnson, Lillian K. 
Johnson, George R. 
Kasel, John A. 
Keelan, Thomas P. 
Klingler, Jean E. 
Kohler, Ellen J. 
Kolbe, Andrea 
Kristoff, Daniel J. 
Latham, Den 

Letsen, Charleen S. 
Magart, Robert D. 
Marnien, Sister Patricia A. 
May, Pamela S. 

Mazur, Timothy S. 
McArthur, John C. TIT 
McCard, Dorothy G. 
McKibben, Stephen 
Meeks, Darla Ann 


Meier, Daniel R. 


Menagh, Melanie C. 





Meyer, Bettina Villarreal, Magdalena C. 
Nativite, Pascale Wacker, Carola S. 
Naugle, Kay M. Wanner, Susan Y. 
Neveau, Sandra J. Washington, Dana 
Niday, Donna M., Wheat, Jennifer C. 
Orr, Benjamin H. III Wildman, Susan L. 
Osewalt, Charles Winn, Tracy C. 
Ostheimer, Martha W. Woods,. Terence J. 
Parker, Pamela C. Woodward, Patricia F. 
Pennella, Josefa Wright, Mark d 
IL euus- Jom Le K 

Polinder, Janice 

Polivick, Lisa M. 

Pope, Kimberly M. 

Potter, B. Brian 

Proctor, Geoffrey H. 

Reisser, Karin 

Rosenberg, Jay S. 

Scanlan, Thomas J. 

Schnelle, Robert G., Jr. 

Schueller, Birgitta 

Sharf, Joanna 

Siegle, Ann E. 

Simons, Gretchen L. 

Smith, Stephanie Ann 

Smith, Cynthia L. 

Stein, Wolfgang 

Stewart, Phillip B.C. 

Stover, Kimberly A. 

Sturtevant, Peter A., Jr. 

K sutikivans CarrettrA ni di, 

Talcott, Margaret M. 

Terry, David C. 

Tingley, Jo-Anne 


Toomey, Daniel W. 
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1985 1986 S 5 S = a 2 Total 
Award Need Name = Kéi oO vd H FS Awara 
1100 Anderson, Dawne 400 400 
1665 Baker, Theresa 800 800 
1475 1540 Balthazar, Alva Jean 600 600 
Barger, Lee 1575 1575 
1600(0X) 1815 Bennet, Kenneth 1100 1100 
1475 1740 Bethke, Mari Sue E 1000 1000 
1865 Bickley, Lisa 900 900 
700 1615 Bobrycki, Julie 800 800 
1400(0X) 3065 Boone, Daniel l 1800 1800 
1440 Bradford, Ned ; 815CTA 400 . l 1215 
2240 Bridgers, Jeffrey 815 600 1415 
1655 2265 Brown, Edward 815 600 : 1415 
2240 Buckley, Patricia 1000 1000 
NN Bundy, Gary 1575 i : 1575 
1185(OX) 2375 Burgess, Donald 1000 1000 
2565 Carter, John - 1300 Lamp 
1640 Churchill, Linda 815 500 l 1315 
1475 Clark, Eileen (815TA) 815 815 
1200(0X) 1490 Clay, Glenda (815) (400) 1215 12185 
2213 Colasanti, Louis 900 < 900 
1790 Cox, Terry 900 i 900 
600 1290 Cravedi, Stefanie 700 700 


1440 Crotty, Mark 815 300 JDL 





1985 
Award 


1475 
1475 
1600 


1986 
Need 
2265 

765 
2440 


> 3175 


1725 


1155 
900 (OX) 


400 


1055 


Lä 


1990 
2365 
T725 
2015 


840 


1565 
ASS 
1340 
1615 


1165 


1440 


Name 


Damon, Lucinda 
DeBlois, Larry 
Diamondstone, Judy 
Dinneen, Martha 
Doak, Katherine 
Dodge, Ronald 
Doty, Christine 
Duffy, Stephen 
Dunn, George 


Durnell, Timothy 
Elmore, Cara 


Farnham, Dawn 

Fauls, James 
Ferguson, Angela 
Fincannon, Geraldine 
Fineman, Victoria 


Frick, Barbara 


Gabica, Juliana 
Galvin, Margaret 


Gaustad, Sue 


Gardner, Patricia 


Waiterships 
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(815) 


(850) 


(815) 


815 


815 


Scholarships 





CO 
CH 
CH 


1700 


1200 
(700) 
1875 
(600) 


1575, 


(400) 
800 


Ann 


1575 


200 


General Mills 


Lyndhurst 


International 


Paper 


Rockefeller 





1573 


1450 


1575 


1215 


1575 


1575 


1515 


1000 


1573 


1575 


1575 
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Award Need Name = m 5 = T E Award 
1590 Geer, Gretchen 815 200 1015 
1475 1290 Gutwein, Geraldine 1100 1100 
1415 Guy, Lyn 1000 1000 
DEE Hackett, Diane (815) (200) 1015 1015 
1365 Hamilton, Keith T575 1575 
1550 2365 Harris, Fleeta ` (815TA) (700) 1515 1516 
1165 Havard, Kathy 815 200 ONS 
665 Heinze, Catherine 300 300 
800(0X) 2140 ` Hemp, Christine 1000 1000 
755 DEMS) Hill, Robert 400 400 
1475 750 Hjelmeland, Timothy 400 400 
E 2490 Holtermann, Joseph 815 700 1515 
1365 Horn, Joe Mark ; 815 300 DEL 
1475 2190 Hudson, Donald 1000 1000 
2265 Hurlbutt, Jerrolyn 1100 1100 
Jarrold, Cynthia 1575 11575 
2215 Johnson, Darri 800 800 
1590 Johnson, Debra 1575 1575 
Johnson, George 1575 1575 
1175 Johnson, Jeffrey i $ 1575 1575 


Johnson, Lillian 1575 1575 
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> or è > 
1985 1986 
Award Need Name 
DD Kasel, John 
1790 Keelan, Thomas 
3065 Kingstone, James 
1465 Kohler, Ellen 
T T5659 Kristoff, Daniel 
1850 Kromer, William 
755 2115 Lawhorn, Mark 
2395 Latham, Den 
950 Leo, Arthur 
2125 Letsen, Charleen 
2640 Leupold, Kenneth 
600 975 Lorentzen, James 
1590 Lujan, Alfred 
2265 Lynch, Barbara 
2715 Magart, Robert 
1305 1815 Mahoney, Patricia 
1915 Marnien, Patricia 
1165 May, Pamela 
875 McArthur, John 
McCard, Dorothy 
1940 McCarthy, Peggi 
1865 McKibben, Stephen 
1940 Meeks, Darla 


di 


Waiterships 





815 


Scholarships 





ES 
1775 
1700 
500 
600 


500 


400 


815CTA 1000 


960HW 


(819 


400 
900 
700 


1975 
500 
300 


1575 
1000 
(600) 


800 


e- 


General Mills 


x 


CS? 


Lyndhurst 


International 
Paper 


Rockefeller 


Total 
Award 








1575 


1575 
1575 


700 


1875 


1415 


1575 
EE 
1700 
500 
600 
700 


NLS 
1875 
400 
1575 
1815 
400 
900 
700 


1975 
1460 

300 
1573 
16575 
155 
1000 
1415 

800 
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1840 Meier, Dan 600 600 
1315. Menagh, Melanie 700 700 
800 1590 Metzegen-Bundiy, Ambrose 1200 1200 
975 Morgan, Meredith 400 . 400 
10155 i155 Muller, Lauren 815 400 ALS) 
500 1515 Myers, Cynthia 8150A 400 EE 
Naugle, Kay 1575 E 1575 
Neveau, Sandra 1575 l IOS 
800 2225 Nicastro, Irene 1000 1000 
1390 Niday, Donna 1575 ‘ i EE 
Orr, Ben - 1575 115/5) 
1100 Osewalt, Charles 500. 500 
i Otto, Jan 815TA ' 815 815 
1440 Parker, Pamela ELE ALS 7/5) 
Pennella, Josefa du ISS 
1915 Picker, Daniel 240 1000 1240 
ONSI Polinder, Janice 815 600 1415 
190 Polivick, Lisa , 200 200 
1790 Pope, Kimberly 600 k : 600 
Potter, Brian 1575 ID 


T155 2525 Powell, David 1100 1100 
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1985 1986 S 5 S 5 ae S Total 
Award Need Name = a S Ge Ge E Award 
1100 1965 Prickitt, Christopher 1400 1400 
1740 Proctor, Geoffrey 815 500 1315 
890 Proudfoot, Harry 500 500 
475 Ray, Lucinda 300 300 
955 2040 Reed, Jennifer 1000 1000 
350 Reed, Kenneth l 300 300 
2340 Reid, Robin 815 700 WSLS) 
815 Rosenberg, Jay | 500 500 
1475 1625 Royer, Daniel 900 900 
1340 Saunders, Lewis (815) (200) 1015 1015 
17S Scanlan, Thomas 815 500 INS 
1440 Schnelle, Robert 1575 1575 
2265 Sharf, Joanna 815 600 1415 
Siegle, Ann 1575 ISA 
1940- Simons, Gretchen . YIS WATS 
Smith, Cynthia 1575 1575F 
800 2750 Spier, Robert 1500 1500 
1200(0X) 2265 Srebnick, Bart 815 700 1515 
1575 Stewart, Phillip 1775 ; 1775 
1690 Stover, Kimberly 1775 í l 1775 


1640 Sullivan, Garrett (815) (400) PZS. LAS} 
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Talcott, Margaret 659 659 
500 1365 Taylor, Suzanne 700 700 
1440 Terry, David (815) (400) T215 AALS} 
1775 1665 Tiernan, Terry ' 1200 1200 
O Tingley, JoAnne 600 600 
1840 Toomey, Daniel 700 700 
1100 1725 Tortomasi, Jeff l 800 -800 
1359 2190 Tulonen, Joanne 815CTA 1000 SNS 
1240 Van Amburgh, Todd 800 800 
2715 Vest, Terri 815TTA 700 LSLS 
Villarreal, Magdalena 1573 1575 
Wanner, Susan 1579 1575 
1465 Westbrook, Diana 700 700 
2590 Wilson, David 1300 1300 
525 Winn, Tracy 300 300 
1865 Woods, Terence 500 f 500 
LOLS Woodward, Patricia 800 800 
212,460 151 students 31,234* 98,675+ 4,250**422,815** 12,645 17,380 170,809 

* Actual work aid awarded $22, ER The difference was assigned to foundations. 
+ Actual scholarships awarded $94 The differ Gl ee ie d 
EE 


*k* General Mills = $4,250 + $1,623 (Oxford) = $5,873 
++ Rockefeller - $17,380 + $3,500 (Oxford) + 47,430 (T/R)= $48,310 


New York Times - $10,930 








The 


The Bread Loaf School of English 
1986 


SCHOLARSHIPS BY NAME 


Lillian Becker Scholar - Patricia Mahoney 
Wylie and Lucy Sypher Scholar - Patricia Dwyer 
John M. Kirk, Jr., Memorial Scholar - Donald Burgess 


Reginald and Juanita Cook Scholars - Christopher Prickitt: 
` Larry DeBlois 


Raymond A. Waldron Scholar - Diane Hackett 
Pauline Feicht Decker Memorial Scholar - Joanne Tulonen 


Laurence B. Holland Memorial Scholars - Pegeen Galvin 
Stephen Duffy 


Charles J. Orr Memorial Scholar - David Powell 


Bread Loaf School of English 


1986 


$ WAITERS/WAITRESSES (32) 


Jeffrey Bridgers Peter Sturtevant 
Edward Brown Margaret Talcott 
8 Linda Churchill David Terry 
Glenda Clay 

Mark Crotty 

Ki Lucinda Damon 

s Ronald Dodge 

` Stephen Duffy (Assistant Head Waiter) 

James Fauls 

Ku Victoria Fineman 

k Margaret Galvin 

Gretchen Geer 

Kathy Havard 

Diane Hackett 

Joseph Holtermann 

q Joe Mark Horn 


Mark Lawhorn 


Y Patricia Mahoney (Head Waitress) 
mig Stephen McKibben 
K Lauren Muller 


Daniel Picker 
Janice Polinder 


Geoffrey Proctor 


Y Robin Reid 

d Thomas Scanlan 
E Lewis Saunders 
"A Joanna Sharf 

A Bart Srebnick 


Garrett Sullivan 





1 





Bread Loaf School of English 


GENERAL STATISTICS 


Student attendance by states: 
(according to address list) 


Arizona 1 
Alaska 5 
California 2 
Colorado 4 
Connecticut 13 
Florida 7 
Georgia 7 
Idaho 3 
Iowa 2 
Indiana AL 
Kansas. 5) 
Kentucky 2 
Louisiana 2 
Maine 14 
Maryland 3 
Massachusetts 22 
Michigan 2 
Minnesota 4 
Mississippi 1 
Missouri — il; 
Montana 2 
Nevada d 
New Hampshire | ila 
New Jersey 9 
New Mexico n 2 
New York 28 
North Carolina 7 
North Dakota AL 
Ohio 2 
Oklahoma ok 
Oregon 2 
Pennsylvania 8 
Rhode Island d 
South Carolina 6 
South Dakota 3 
Tennessee 7 
Texas 4 
Vermont 19 
Virginia 


‘Washington 


7 

4 
Washington DC 4 
West Virginia ál, 
Wisconsin 7 
Wyoming 3 
Canada 2 
Federal Republic 
of Germany 8 


France 4 
Spain 2 


The Netherlands l 


(43 states represented and 


5 foreign countries + Washington DC) 


Total student enrollment 258 
Men Students aa ALL 
Women students 141 

Former students 145 

New students AALS} 

Number of courses 34 

Total number of faculty 24 
Teaching one course 14 

Number of course changes 36 

Cancellations 53 


1986 M.A. degree candidates 34 


M.A. from Oxford 16 
1986 M.Litt degree candidates 1 

M.Litt. from Oxford 0 
Prospective 1987 M.A. 

candidates 31 
Prospective 1987 M.Litt. 

‘candidates `. 5) 
Scholarship students 15i 
Rockefeller award students 18 
International Paper award Ll 

students 
General Mills award students 4 
Lyndhurst award students 25 
Candidates for Midd, M.A. 172 
Candidates for Midd. M.Litt. 18 
Candidates for M.M.L. ale 
Undergraduates 4 
Continuing Education 18 
Undesignated 45 
Off-campus students 52 


Pre-1978 B.A. or B.S. degree 141 


Nä 





Average age of students 35 


Median age of students S 
Under 21 0 
AER 41 
26 - 30 81 
Syl a 33 56 
36 - 40 38 
41 - 50 a5 
51 & over 7 


Private school teachers 
Public school teachers 
College & Jr. College teachers 
Other: 
Undergraduates 
Graduate students 
Ph.D. students 
Unemployed 
Other occupations 


Teachers on Indian Reservations 


Working for 9 credits 10 
Working for 6 credits 238 
Working for 3 credits 10 


Auditors 0 


} APPENDIX A 
Profile Comparisons of School of English at Bread Loaf 


and Lincoln College, Oxford - 1986 








Bread Loaf Oxford 
Enrollment 258 83 
Student average age 33 35 
Student median age Sil 33 
States represtented 43 28 
Foreign Countries Represented 5 ës 5 
| Student /faculty ratio ) GER Zeil 
| 
| 
}, 
ai 
li 
K Bread Loaf Oxford 
V SE E 
? No. G No. % 
4 Occupations 
Private school teachers 74 29 26 31 
f Public school teachers 106 Al 34 41 
y College & Jr. College 14 5 A ih 
Undergraduate students 5 2 7 8 
| Graduate students 22 9 4 5 
D Ph.D. students 9 3 0 0 
| Unemployed ID A 4 5 
d Other occupations 16 6 6 7 





BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


y ENROLLMENT FIGURES 

‘ 1920 - 51 1945 - 97 1970 = 22% 

D 1921 - Si 1946 - 135 1971 - 219 

e ) 1922 - 102 | 1947 — 173 EA BANG 

a 1923 - 112 1948 - 194 1973 - 200 

1 1924 — 100 1949 — 207 1974 — 219 

. 1929 = 105 1950 = 188 l 1975 = 197 

‘ 1926 - 106 1951 - 165 1976 - 184 

i 1927 — 130 1952 — 146 Ta = AOR 

a 1928 — 115 1953 = 115 1978 - 200 +(Oxford - 59) 

? 1929 — 116 1954 - 139 1979 - 197 +(Oxford ~ 53) 

7 1930 - 129 1955 - 121 1980 - 212 (+Oxford 58) 

> 1931 - 111 1956 - 121 1981 - 242 (Oxford - 64) 
1932 - 103 1957 = 122 1982 - 254 (Oxford - 64) 

` 1933 - 62 1958 - 130 1983 — 243 (Oxford - 83) 

k 1934 - 7h | 1959 - 161 1984 - 233 (Oxford - 72) 

q 1935 - 163 1960 - 192 1985 - 243 (Oxford - 79) 

1 1936 - 179 1961 - 192 1986 - 258 (Oxford - 83) 

a 1937 - 192 1962 - 195 

K 1938 - 175 1963 - 206 l 

` 1939 = 173 1964 - 211 

à 1940 - 225 1965 - 225 

F 1941 - 237 1966 - 222 

1 1942 = 137 1967 - 22h 

Lé i 1943 - 63 1968 - 208 

7 194k — 72 1969 - 213 





Bread Loaf School of English 
ry 1986 


FACULTY LOAD 


Armstrong, Isobel 24 (7 & 17) 
+ Armstrong, Michael 14 (shared with Britton) 
f Britton, James 14 (shared with M. Armstrong) 
` Cadden, Michael 31 (16 & 15) (41 - 125) 
$ Cazden, Courtney 15 (shared with Heath) 
ig de Grazia, Margreta 28 (8 &`20) 
Ar Donadio, Stephen 30 GOA 2.0) Et — JE 
i Elder, John 15 (15) 
i Elliott, Carol 15 es) 
H Fleming, John | 36 i CLS 5 210) 
AAS Goswami, Dixie Zale C21) 
E Hadas, Pamela de OCH 
Gi Heath, Shirley 15 (shared with Cazden) 
3 Huddle, David SS GS e 210 Gal a 125) 
ad Klein, Marcus SU o EE Aber 
e Macrorie, Ken 28 ` (14 & 14) 
> Maddox, James 36 (16 & 20) 
Martin, Nancy 12 (12) 
< Mokler, Alan 24 (24) (+2 - 125) 
y Pack, Robert 12 (12) 
v Patterson, Annabel 23 (20 & 3) 
ag Patterson, Lee 14 (14) 
4 Sadoff, Dianne 18 (18) 
Sadoff, Ira LIL Gals) (+1 - 125) 
Wagener, Terri 12 (12) 
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Bread Loaf School of English 


1986 


COURSE . ENROLLMENT 


Writing Prose Non-Fiction 

Teacher as Learner 

Poetry Writing 

Fiction Writing 

Victorian Poetry 

Romantic Poetry 

Playwriting 

Chaucer 

Romance: Medieval and Modern 
Twentieth-Century English Prose 
Shakespeare in His Own Time 
Milton 

Nineteenth-Century Novel 
Contemporary American Short Story 
Studies in the American Novel 
Shakespeare on the Stage 
Scapegoats and Heroes in Shakespeare 
Modern American Poetry 


The Classical Tradition: Virgil to 
Petrarch 


American Transcendentalism 
Spenser 

Modern Drama 

American Novel Since World War II 
Independent Summer Projects 
Independent Winter Projects 
Introduction to Acting 
Narrative and Desire 
Contemporary Drama 
Children's Stories 

Reading and Writing Stories 


Writing, Thinking, Learning 


(Macrorie) 
(Goswami) 

(I. Sadoff) 
(Huddle) 

(I. Armstrong) 
(I. Armstrong) 
(Wagener) 
(Fleming) 

(L. Patterson) 


(Donadio) 


’ (A. Patterson) 


(de Grazia) 
(Maddox) 
(Huddle) 
(Klein) 
(Mokler) 
(de Grazia) 
(Pack) 


(Fleming) 
Deneio) 

(A. Patterson) 
(Cadden) 
(Klein) 


(Elliott) 

(D. Sadoff) 
(Cadden) 

(M. Armstrong) 
(Britton) 


(Martin) 





Connections 


Forms of Thinking and Writing 


Making Yourself Up: First Person Narrative 
Journals and Journal-—Keeping 


The Makings of America 


Course Enrollment - 2 


(Macrorie) 
(Heath/Cazden) 
(Maddox) 
(Elder) 
(Hadas) 


14 
ILS) 
20 
15 
17 





Bread Loaf School of English 
1986 


UNDERGRADUATES (4) 


Sarah Albano - Middlebury College 
V Alan Cattier - Dartmouth College 


Scott Chrysler - Middlebury College 


Katherine Doak - University of Alaska 





Bread Loaf School of English 
1986 


GRADUATE CONTINUING EDUCATION (15) 


> Nell Braswell 
William Brown 
Bernadette Desert 
Margaret Fielders 
Edwin Gibson 
Geraldine Gutwein 
1 Darri Johnson 
Patricia Marnien 
fr? Daniel Meier 
Robert Meyer 
H Nativite Pascale 
David Powell 
% Jane Steiner 


Dana Washington 


K Jennifer Wheat 





Bread Loaf School of English 
1986 


STUDENTS TAKING THREE COURSES (10) 


Kenneth Bennet 
Daniel Boone 
Richard Burniske 
James Curley 
Kevin Dwyer 
Kenneth Holvig 
Susan Hunt 
James Kingstone 
i Kenneth Leupold 
Robert Spier 


STUDENTS TAKING ONE COURSE (10) 


Brenda Armstrong 
Nell Braswell 
John Canaday 
Margaret Fielders 
Edwin Gibson 
Darri Johnson 
Sandra LeGault 
Jane Lorentzen 


bk Timothy Mazur 


Dana Washington 





Bread Loaf School of English 
1986 


125. INDEPENDENT READING PROJECTS - SUMMER (7) 


John Canaday Paul Cubeta 
Rand Cooper David Huddle 
Thomas Edgar Alan Mokler 
Mark Godfrey Alan Mokler 
Alfred Lujan Ira Sadoff 
Nicholas Otten Stephen Donadio 
Suzanne Wootton Michael Cadden 
kK 126. INDEPENDENT READING PROJECTS - WINTER (4) 
James Kingstone Jim and Lucy Maddox 
William Kromer James and Lucy Maddox 
Patricia Mahoney Robert Pack, Isobel Armstrong 
Suzanne Taylor Dianne Sadoff, Lucy Maddox 





Bread Loaf School of 
1986 


CANDIDATES FOR THE DEGREE OF 


English 


MASTER OF ARTS (50) 





Susan Warner Abbott 
Kenneth Bennet 
*Bradley N. Blanchette 
Daniel Oscar Boone 
*Donald More Brasted 
Robert Alden Brown 
Patricia Hathaway Buckley 
*Peggy Ireson Callison 
John Patrick Carter 
Glenda Elizabeth Clay 
Gordon Means Coburn 
*Paul James Crumbley 
Kevin Edward Dwyer 
*William Charles Durbin 
*Patricia Dwyer 
Janet Livingston Edmonds 
Kathy J. Fearon 
*Peter Allan Frew 
Margaret Mary Galvin 
G. Gretchen Geer 
Diane R. Hackett 
Christine Elizabeth Hemp 
Patricia Arlene Herring 
Geoffrey David Hirsch 
Kenneth Chris Holvig 
*Natalie Simpson Huesmann 
Susan Melville Hunt 
*Phebe C. Jensen 
*Ronald Gifford Klaren 
William Annesley Kromer, II 


*Becky Priscilla Lees 


Laura Owens Lewis 


Patricia Ann Mahoney 

A.A. Metzegen-Bundiy 
*Cynthia Ashley Miles 

Cynthia Ane Myers 

Joseph Martin O'Brien 

*Mary Elizabeth Orear 

Conrad William Phillips 
Christopher L. Prickitt 
Frederick VonMinden Rollenhagen III 
Julia Lynnette Russell 

*Emily Scott-O'Hare 

*Elizabeth Anne Shaughnessy 

Bart Michael Srebnick 

Robert Henry Thym, Jr. 

Killiaen Van Rensselaer Townsend 
*Barbara Joy Walker 

Damon Upton White 


David Edward Wilson 


*Graduated from the Bread Loaf School 
of English at Lincoln College, 
Oxford, August 9, 1986 





CANDIDATE FOR THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF LETTERS (1) 


Angela Cowan Irvine 








Bread Loaf School of English 
1986 


M.LITT. CANDIDATES 
AREAS OF CONCENTRATION 


Armstrong, Brenda 19th and 20th Century Novel 
Burroughs, Tim 19th and 20th Century Novel 
Dougherty, David Renaissance 

Godfrey, Mark Theatre Arts and Dramatic Literature 
Griffiths, Catherine Drama 

Hemingway, James Novel 

Lane, JoAnn Novel? 

Lawhorn, Mark Acting, Playwrighting and Dramatic Literature 
Lintner, John Fiction 

McCarthy, Margaret Drama? 

Otten, Nicholas American Literature, 1780's to 1880's 
Ray, Lucinda Modern American Literature 

Reid, Robin 20th Century Literature 

Taylor, Marilyn Drama 

Taylor, Suzanne Novel 

Vest, Terri Theatre 

Woodward, Patricia (probation) Poetry? 


i Wooten, Suzanne Theatre Arts and Dramatic Literature 





M.A. 
Sara Allen 





Marielle Blais 
Deane Bogardus 
Don Burgess 
Catherine Challener 
Louis Colasanti 
Thomas Crochunis 
Ike Coleman 
George Dunn 
Fleeta Harris 
Bobby Hill 

Tom Katzenbach 
Michael Kerin 
William Kerwin 
Lisa Lentz 

Ken Leupold 
Alfredo Lujan 
Charles McDonnell 
Rebecca McNees 
Chris Noll 

Peter Platt 
Melvin Riggs 
Vera Scarbrough 
Daniel Slack 
Matthew Soule 
Suzy Stevens 
Lynn Taylor 
Peter Thayer 
Roger Vose 


Gina Wallace 


Ann Thomas 


Prospective Seniors - 1987 


M.Litt. 


David Dougherty 
Mark Godfrey 
Nick Otten 

Meg Sempreora 


Sue Wootton 





VERMONT 
Name 


Alva Jean Balthazar 
Lee Michele Barger 
Kenneth Bennet 
Shaun Berg-Daniel 
Mari Sue Bethke 
Daniel Boone 
William Brown 
Gary Bundy 

Donald Burgess 
Eileen Clark 
Glenda Clay 

John Cound 

Terry Cox 

Lucinda Damon 
Larry DeBlois 
Martha Dinneen 
Ronald Dodge 
Christine Doty 
Timothy Durnell 
Cara Elmore 

Dawn Farnham 


Kathy Fearon 


Geraldine Fincannon 
Barbara Frick 
Juliana Gabica 
Patricia Gardner 
Susan Gaustad 


Geraldine Gutwein 


Teachers 


at the Bread Loaf School of English 


in the Program in Writing 
Summer 1986 


School 


Cloutierville High School 
Hood Canal School 

DeSoto High School 

South Dakota State Univ. 
Boscobel High School 


. Greenbrier West High School 


Hume-Fogg Academy 

Evanston Township High School 
Rocky Boy Tribal School 
Pelican City School 

DeKalb County School 

Mission Valley High School 
Prairie View High School 
Ph.D. student - SUNY, Buffalo 
Maranacook Community School 
Prattsburgh Central School 
Scappoose High School 
Bridgeport High School 
Kettle Falls High School | 
Shelby Senior High School 
Fryeburg Academy 


Ph.D. student - Florida 
State Univ. 


Eden City School 

Presque Isle High School 
Lowry High School 
Bethune High School 
Central High School 


Cheyenne-Eagle Butte High 
School 


Location ~- City/State (Home) 


Natchez, Louisiana 
Puyallup, Washington 
LeCrescent, Minnesota 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
Boscobel, Wisconsin 
Friars Hill, West Virginia 
Goodlettsville, Tennessee 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
Havre, Montana 

Pelican, Alaska 

Albany, Georgia 

Topeka, Kansas 

Mound City, Kansas 
Buffalo, New York 

Kents Hill, Maine 
Corning, New York 
Independence, Oregon 

St. Clairsville, Ohio 
Rice, Washington 
Lawndale, North Carolina 
Fryeburg, Maine 

Naples, Florida 


Reidsville, North Carolina 
Presque Isle, Maine 
Winnemucca, Neveda 
Bethune, South Carolina 
Red Wing, Minnesota 


Lead, South Dakota 





Name 


Diane Hackett 
Keith Hamilton 
Fleeta Harris 
Christine Hemp 
Linda Henry 


Geoffrey Hirsch 


Timothy Hjelmeland 


Kenneth Holvig 
Joe Mark Horn 
Donald Hudson 
Cynthia Jarrold 
Debra Johnson 
George Johnson 
Jeffrey Johnson 
Lillian Johnson 
John Kasel 
Thomas Keelan 
William Kromer 
JoAnn Lane 

Den Latham 
Charleen Letsen 
Kenneth Leupold 
Alfred Lujan 
Robert Magart 
Pamela May 

John McArthur 
Dorothy McCard 


Rebecca McNees 


A.A. Metzegen-Bundiy 


Meredith Morgan 
Kay Naugle 
Sandra Neveau ` 
Donna Niday 
Benjamin Orr 


Pamela Parker 


School 


Newark High School 

Free Soil Community School 
Howard Bishop Middle School 
TASIS, United Kingdom . 
Little Wound School 

Berlin High School 
Bertha-Hewitt High School 
Clarkstown South High School 


New Glarus High School 
Spring Hill High School 
Hinsdale High School 
Waukesha School 

Christ the King School 
Tonlinson Junior High School 
Summit High School 
Ketchum-Sun Valley School 
Downsville Central School 
Dougherty High School 
Tamassee-Salem High School 
North Brunswick High School 
Socorro High School 
Pojoaque Middle School 
Jenkins High School 

Sevier County High School 
Noxubee County. High School 
Soldotna Junior High School 
Rawlins High School 

Clemson University 
Landmark College 

Longview High School 
Boscobel High School 
Belmond High School 

Paul T. Albert Memorial School 


Dayton Junior/Senior High 
School 


Location - City/State (Home) 


Newark, New York 
Ludington, Michigan 
Gainesville, Florida 
Somerville, Massachusetts 
Kyle, South Dakota 
Berlin, New Hampshire 
Bertha, Minnesota 

New City, New York 
Dallas, Texas 

Verona, Wisconsin 
Lenexa, Kansas 
Brattleboro, Vermont 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Bismarck, North Dakota 
Lawton, Ohio 

Frisco, Colorado 
Ketchum, Idaho 
Downsville, New York 
Albany, Georgia 

Salem, South Carolina 
Wilmington, North Carolina 
Socorro, New Mexico 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 
Chewelah, Washington 
Pigeon Forge, Tennessee 
Macon, Mississippi 
Soldotna, Alaska 
Rawlins, Wyoming 
Central, South Carolina 
Putney, Vermont 

Diana, Texas 

Boscobel, Wisconsin 
Belmond, Iowa 

Tununak, Alaska 


West Linn, Oregon 





Name 


Josefa Pennella 
Brian Potter 
Christopher Prickitt 
Harry Proudfoot 
Lucinda Ray 
Kenneth Reed 
Julia Russell 
Robert Schnelle 
Ann Siegle 
Gretchen Simons 
Cynthia Smith ` 
Jane Steiner 
Phillip Stewart 
Kimberly Stover 
Terry Tiernan 
Jeff Tortomasi 
Joanne Tulonen 
Terri Vest 
Magdalena Villarreal 
Susan Wanner 
Diana Westbrook 
David Wilson 


Suzanne Wootton 


OXFORD 

Margaret Bass 
Norman Bissell 
Bradley Blanchette 
Doris Blough ` 
Donald Brasted 
Peggy Callison 
Alexander Coleman 
William Durbin 
Joseph Echle 
Julie Hile 


School 


Moravia Central School 
Wallace High School 
Dexter Middle School 
Westport High School 
Castleton State College 
Crystal River High School 
West Robison Senior High . 
Plymouth Area High School 
North Branch High School 
Star Valley High School 
Elk Lake School District 
Park Falls High School 
Trinity High School 
Columbus North High School 
Norwood-Norfolk School 
River Valley High School 
Wilsall High School 


Limestone High School 

Mt. Abraham Union High School 
Highland Spring High School 
Ph.D. - University of Iowa 


Mercersburg Academy 


stu. - Louisiana State Univ. 
Woodland Park High School 
Colchester High School 

York School District 

Tarsus Amerikan Lisesi 
Bristol Tennessee City School 
Washington & Lee High School 
Cook High School 

Southern Regional High School 


Menomonie High School 


Location - City/State (Home) 


Moravia, New York 
Wallace, Idaho 
Cambridge, Maine 
Somerset, Massachuttes 
Cuttingsville, Vermont 
Crystal River, Florida 
Pembroke, North Carolina 
Plymouth, New Hampshire 
North Branch, Minnesota 
Fairview, Wyoming. 

Troy, Pennsylvania 
Waupaca, Wisconsin 
Weaverville, California 
Columbus, Indiana 
Madrid, New York 

Spring Green, Wisconsin 
Wilsall, Montana 
Melbourne, Arkansas 
Limestone, Maine 
Charlotte, Vermont 
Richmond, Virginia 
Coralville, Iowa 


Mercersburg, Pennsylvania 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Woodland Park, Colorado 
Hinesburg, Vermont 

Rock Hill, South Carolina 
Tarsus, Turkey 

Bristol, Tennessee 

Hague, Virginia 

Cook, Minnesota 


Manahawkin, New Jersey 


Menomonie, Wisconsin 





Name 


Scott Hutchison 


William Kerwin 


John Krpicak 
Charles McDonnell 
Cynthia Miles 
Deane O'Dell 

Mary Orear 

David Perry 

Mary Chris Reese 
Vera Scarbrough 
Emily Scott-O'Hare 
Gina Wallace 


Raymond Williams 


School 


Patrick Henry High School 


Univ. Detroit Jesuit High 
School 


Wooster City Schools 

Platte Community School 
Soperton High School 

Iditarod Area School District 
Mary E. Taylor Middle School 
The Gow School 

Morse High School 

Oakdale High School 

Somers High School 

Franklin & Edward Little High 
Franklin County High School 


Location - City/State (Home) 


Ashland, Virginia 
Detroit, Michigan 


Wooster, Ohio 
Platte, South Dakota 
Soperton, Georgia 
McGrath, Alaska 


. Camden, Maine 


South Wales, New York 
Brunswick, Maine 
Oakdale, Tennessee 
Somers, New York 


Topsham, Maine 


Rocky Mount, Virginia 





FIRST YEAR (41) 


Lee Barger 

Gary Bundy 
Martha Dinneen 
Christine Doty 
Timothy Durnell 
Cara Elmore 
Dawn Farnham 
Geraldine Fincannon 
Barbara Frick 
Juliana Gabica 
Patricia Gardner 
Susan Gaustad 
Keith Hamilton 
Cynthia Jarrold 
Debra Johnson 
George Johnson 
Jeffrey Johnson 
Lillian Johnson 
John Kasel 
Thomas Keelan 
Den Latham 
Charleen Letsen 
Robert Magart 
Pamela May 

John McArthur 
Dorothy McCard 
Kay Naugle 
Sandra Neveau 
Donna Niday 
Benjamin Orr 


Pamela Parker 


1986 


PROGRAM IN WRITING STUDENTS 


BY YEARS 


Puyallup, Washington 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
Corning, New York 

St. Clairsville, Ohio 
Rice, Washington 
Lawndale, North Carolina 
Fryeburg, Maine 
Reidsville, North Carolina 
Presque Isle, Maine 
Winnemucca, Nevada 
Bethune, South Carolina 
Red Wing, Minnesota 
Ludington, Michigan 
Lenexa, Kansas 
Brattleboro, Vermont 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Bismarck, North Dakota 
Lawton, Ohio 

Frisco, ‘Colorado 
Ketchum, Idaho 

Salem, South Carolina 
Wilmington, North Carolina 
Chewelah, Washington 
Pigeon Forge, Tennessee 
Macon, Mississippi 
Soldotna, Alaska 

Diana, Texas 

Boscobel, Wisconsin 
Belmond, Iowa 


Tununak, Alaska 


West Linn, Oregon 








Josefa Pennella 
Brian Potter 
Schnelle, Robert 
Siegle, Ann 

Gretchen Simons 
Cynthia Smith 

Phillip Stewart 
Kimberly Stover 
Magdalena, Villarreal 


Susan Wanner , 


SECOND YEAR (21) 


Alva Jean Balthazar 
Margaret Bass (Oxford) 
Shaun Berg—Daniel 
Mari Sue Bethke 

Doris Blough (Oxford) 
Eileen Clark 
Alexander Coleman (Oxford) 
Lucinda Damon 

Larry DeBlois 

Ronald Dodge 

Joseph Echle (Oxford) 
Julie Hile (Oxford) 
Geraldine Gutwein 
Timothy Hjelmeland 
Donald Hudson 

Kenneth Leupold 
Kenneth Reed 

Jane Steiner 

Terry Tiernan 


Diana Westbrook 


Raymond Williams (Oxford) 


Moravia, New York 
Wallace, Idaho ` 
Plymouth, New Hampshire 
North Branch, Minnesota 
Fairview, Wyoming 

Troy, Pennsylvania 
Weaverville, California 
Columbus, Indiana 
Limestone, Maine 


Charlotte, Vermont 


Natchez, Louisiana 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
Boscobel, Wisconsin 

Rock Hill, South Carolina 
Pelican, Alaska 

Hague, Virginia 

Buffalo, New York 

Kents Hill, Maine 
Independence, Oregon 
Manahawkin, New Jersey 
Menomonie, Wisconsin 
Lead, South Dakota 
Bertha, Minnesota 

Verona, Wisconsin 
Socorro, New Mexico 
Crystal River, Florida 
Waupaca, Wisconsin 
Madrid, New York 
Richmond, Virginia 


Rocky Mount, Virginia 





THIRD YEAR (18) 


Norman Bissell (Oxford) 
Donald Brasted (Oxford) 
Donald Burgess 

John Cound 

Terry Cox 

William Durbin (Oxford) 
Linda Henry 

Joe Mark Horn 

Scott Hutchison (Oxford) 
John Krpicak (Oxford) 
Alfred Lujan 

Rebecca McNees 

Meredith Morgan 

Deane O'Dell (Oxford) 
Harry Proudfoot 

Mary Chris Reese (Oxford) 
Joanne Tulonen 


Gina Wallace (Oxford) 


FOURTH YEAR (21) 


Kenneth Bennet 

Bradley Blanchette (Oxford) 
Daniel Boone 

William Brown 

Peggy Callison (Oxford) 
Glenda Clay 

Diane Hackett 

Fleeta Harris 
Christine Hemp 
Geoffrey Hirsch 
Kenneth Holvig 

William Kerwin (Oxford) 
William Kromer 


Charles McDonnell 


Mary Orear 


Woodland, Colorado 
Tarsus, Turkey 
Havre, Montana 
Topeka, Kansas 

Mound City, Kansas 
Cook, Minnesota 
Kyle, South Dakota 
Dallas, Texas 
Ashland, Virginia 
Wooster, Ohio 

Santa Fe, New Mexico 
Rawlings, Wyoming 
Putney, Vermont 
McGrath, Alaska 
Somerset, Massachusetts 
Brunswick, Maine 
Wilsall, Montana 


Topsham, Maine 


LaCrescent, Minnesota 
Hinesburg, Vermont 

Friars Hill, West Virginia 
Goodlettsville, Tennessee 
Bristol, Tennessee 
Albany, Georgia 

Newark, New York 
Gainesville, Florida 
Somerville, Massachusetts 
Berlin, New Hampshire 
New City, New York 
Detroit, Michigan 
Downsville, New York 
Platte, South Dakota 


Camden, Maine 





Christopher Prickitt 
Julia Russell 

Vera Scarbrough (Oxford) 
Emily Scott-O'Hare 

Jeff Tortomasi 


David Wilson 


FIFTH YEAR (6) 


Kathy Fearon 

JoAnn Lane 

Ambrose Metzegen-Bundiy 
Cynthia Miles 

David Perry 


Lucinda Ray 


SIXTH YEAR (1) 


Terri Vest 


EIGHTH YEAR (1) 


Suzanne Wootton 


First year students 
Second year students 
Third year students 
Fourth year students 
Fifth year students 
Sixth year students 
Eighth year students 


Cambridge, Maine 
Pembroke, North Carolina 
Oakdale, Tennessee 
Somers, New York 

Spring Green, Wisconsin 


Coralville, Lowa 


Naples, Florida 

Albany, Georgia 
Central, South Carolina 
Soperton, Georgia 

South Wales, New York 


Cuttingsville, Vermont 


Melbourne, Arkansas 


Mercersburg, Pennsylvania 





Kenneth Bennet 
Susan Gaustad 


Ann Siegle 


William Durbin 


1986 Program in Writing Students 


General Mills 


DeSota, Minnesota 
Red Wing, Minnesota 
North Branch, Minnesota 


Cook, Minnesota 





1986 PROGRAM IN WRITING STUDENTS 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY FOUNDATION 


Alva Balthazar Natchez, Louisiana 
Eileen Clark Pelican, Alaska 
Martha Dinneen Corning, New York 
Ronald Dodge Independence, Oregon 
Diane Hackett Newark, New York 
William Kromer Downsville, New York 
Kay Naugle Diana, Texas 

L Pamela Parker | West Linn, Oregon 
Josefa Pennella Moravia, New York 
Harry Proudfoot Somerset, Massachusetts 
Terry Tiernan Madrid, New York 
Gi) 





1986 PROGRAM IN WRITING STUDENTS 


Doris Blough 
Julie Bobrycki 
Leslie Brooks 
Larry DeBlois 
George Dunn 

Dawn Farnham 
Barbara Frick 
Patricia Gardner 
Geraldine Gutwein 
Jeffrey Johnson 
Den Latham 
Charles McDonnell 
Stephen McKibben 
Jan Otto 
Christopher Prickitt 
Mary Chris Reese 
Maggie Villarreal 


Gina Wallace 


ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION 


Rock Hill, South Carolina 
Yarmouth, Maine 
Greenwood, South Carolina 
Kents Hill, Maine 

Kents Hill, Maine 
Fryeburg, Maine 

Presque Isle, Maine 
Bethune, South Carolina 
Eagle Butte, South Dakota 
Bismarck, North Dakota 
Salem, South Carolina 
Platte, South Dakota 
Kents Hill, Maine 

Brewer, Maine 

Cambridge, Maine 
Brunswick, Maine 


Limestone, Maine 


Topsham, Maine 








Lisa Bickley 
Daniel Boone 
Peggy Callison 
Glenda Clay 
Donna Denize 
Stephen Duffy 
Cara Elmore 


James Fauls 


Geraldine Fincannon 


Lyn Guy 

Fleeta Harris 
Scott Hutchison 
Charleen Letsen 
John McArthur 
Pamela May 
Cynthia Miles 
Lisa Polivick 
David Powell 
Kenneth Reed 
Lewis Saunders 
Garrett Sullivan 
Vera Scarbrough 
David Terry 
Diana Westbrook 


Patricia Woodward 


1986 Program in Writing Students 


Lyndhurst Foundation 


Charlottesville, Virginia 
Friars Hill, West Virginia 
Bristol, Tennessee 

Albany, Georgia 
Middleburg, Virginia 
Gainesville, Florida 
Lawndale, North Carolina 
Stuart, Florida 
Reidsville, North Carolina 
Martinsville, Virginia 
Gainesville, Florida 
Ashland, Virginia 
Wilmington, North Carolina 
Macon, Mississippi 

Pigeon Forge, Tennessee 
Soperton, Georgia 

Murray, Kentucky 

Rome, Georgia 

Crystal River, Florida 
Rome, Georgia 

Charlotte, North Carolina 
Oakdale, Tennessee 


Johnson City, Tennessee 


Richmond, Virginia 


Coral Gables, Florida 


1986 PROGRAM IN WRITING STUDENTS 


NEW YORK TIMES COMPANY FOUNDATION 


Gary Bundy Battle Creek, Michigan 
Donald Burgess Havre, Montana 

Timothy Durnell Rice, Washington 
Juliana Gabica Winnemucca, Neveda 
Kenneth Leupold Socorro, New Mexico 
Ben Orr Tununak, Alaska 


Joanne Tulonen Wilsall, Montana 
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BREAD LOAF COMMENCEMENT ~ 1986 


1. At 6:15 the graduates meet in the Blue Parlor, where they are 
joined by the faculty and are escorted into the dining 
room. 


2. Immediately after the banquet, the President robes in the 
Secretary's Office; faculty in Treman or the Theatre 
Office if it is raining; graduates in the Blue Parlor. 
(Graduates: tassels on the left side.) 


3. The procession forms on the porch outside the Blue Parlor: 
Doug Wocdsum will assist in establishing the line of 
march. Faculty form behind President Robison and 
Mr. Cubeta. Graduates form in alphabetical order 
behind the marshals, with the M.Litt. candidate 
bringing up the rear. 


Marshal Marshal 
Abbott Holvig 
through through 
Hirsch Wilson 
M.Litt. - Irvine 


4, As the graduates approach the seats, the marshals will stand 
by each row of chairs until it is filled, except for 

one seat at the end for the marshal. Both faculty 

and students remain standing until everyone has reached 

his seat. At Mr. Cubeta's signal, everyone uncaps and 

is seated. 


5. After the ceremony, graduates should return their regalia 
unboxed to the Bookstore and indicate to Tim Taylor 
that they have done so. Faculty should return their 
regalia to Treman. 





The Program 


V 


l. Introduction of the Commencement Speaker. 
2. The Commencement Address. 
3. Introduction of the person who will hood the graduates. 


4. Presentation of the M.A. candidates to President Robison. 
The candidates for the M.A. degree rise at the request of 
Mr. Cubeta. All candidates cap. 


5. President Robison bestows the degree of Master of Arts upon 
the candidates, who are then seated at a nod from Mr. Cubeta. 
Men and women uncap for the rest of the ceremony. 


6. As Mr. Cubeta calls the name of each graduate, he stands and 

goes to the side back stairs onto the thrust stage to face 

f President Robison, who presents him his diploma and con- 
gratulates him. During this time, he is hooded. (It is 
important to stand still until the hood is properly in place.) 
Next he turns toward the person who has hooded hiin and then to 
Mr. Cureta for their congratulations. He leaves the thrust 
stage by the down-center stairs, and returns to his seat. 
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Commencement Program - 2 


The procedure is then repeated for the conferral of the 
M.Litt. degree. 


Mr. Cubeta and Hooder return to their seats. 

The President's remarks. 

After President Robison has returned to his seat, Joan Fleming 
will come forward to the thrust stage and invite the 


Madrigalists to join her. 


Concluding remarks by the Director. 


With the playing of the recessional, all members of the 
academic procession rise and cap. President Robison and 
Mr. Cubeta lead the faculty and graduates out of the 
Little theatre onto the West Lawn, where the ceremonies 
conclude with congratulations. 
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MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


The Bread Loaf School of English 


SIXTY-SEVENTH SUMMER 


Commencement Ceremony 





THE LITTLE THEATRE 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 9, 1986 


8:15 P.M. 
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Processional 


Introduction of the Commencement Speaker 


PauL M. CUBETA 
Director, Bread Loaf School of English 


Commencement Address 


JOHN C. ELDER 
Associate Professor of English 
Middlebury College 


Conferring of the Degrees of 


Master of Arts 
and 
Master of Letters 


OLIN ROBISON 
President, Middlebury College 


The Bread Loaf Madrigalists 


Recessional 











Candidates for the Degree of Master of Arts 


SUSAN WARNER ABBOTT 
KENNETH BENNET 
*BRADLEY N. BLANCHETTE 
DANIEL OSCAR BOONE 
*DONALD MORE BRASTED 
ROBERT ALDEN BROWN 
PATRICIA HATHAWAY BUCKLEY 
*PEGGY IRESON CALLISON 
JOHN PATRICK CARTER 
GLENDA ELIZABETH CLAY 
GORDON MEANS COBURN 
*PAUL JAMES CRUMBLEY 
KEVIN EDWARD DWYER 
*WILLIAM CHARLES DURBIN 
*PATRICIA DWYER 
JANET LIVINGSTON EDMONDS 
KATHY J. FEARON 
*PETER ALLAN FREW 
MARGARET MARY GALVIN 
G. GRETCHEN GEER 
DIANE R. HACKETT 
CHRISTINE ELIZABETH HEMP 
PATRICIA ARLENE HERRING 
GEOFFREY DAVID HIRSCH 
KENNETH CHRIS HOLVIG 


*NATALIE SIMPSON HUESMANN 
SUSAN MELVILLE HUNT 
*PHEBE C. JENSEN 
*RONALD GIFFORD KLAREN 
WILLIAM ANNESLEY KROMER, II 
*BECKY PRISCILLA LEES 
LAURA OWENS LEWIS 
PATRICIA ANN MAHONEY 
A.A. METZEGEN-BUNDIY in absentia 
*CYNTHIA ASHLEY MILES 
CYNTHIA ANE MYERS 
JOSEPH MARTIN O’BRIEN 
*MARY ELIZABETH OREAR 
CONRAD WILLIAM PHILLIPS 
CHRISTOPHER L. PRICKITT 
FREDERICK VONMINDEN ROLLENHAGEN 
JULIA LYNNETTE RUSSELL 
*EMILY SCOTT-O’HARE 
*ELIZABETH ANNE SHAUGHNESSY 
BART MICHAEL SREBNICK 
ROBERT HENRY THYM, Jr. 
KILLIAEN VAN RENSSELAER TOWNSEND 
*BARBARA JOY WALKER 
DAMON UPTON WHITE 
DAVID EDWARD WILSON 


Candidate for the Degree of Master of Letters 


ANGELA COWAN IRVINE 


*Graduated from the Bread Loaf School of English 


at Lincoln College, Oxford, August 9, 1986 
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Commencement Address 
Bread Loaf School of English 
August 9, 1986 


John Elder 


Honored graduates of the class of 1986, President Robison, Director Cubeta, 
esteemed colleagues and friends in the Bread Loaf community, family, and guests. 
Between the coat rack and the restrooms on the Inn's ground floor, there stands a 
small black signboard with 20 movable white plastic letters. I always think of 
it as a sort of marquee, although I have never been certain exactly where the 
Show is supposed to be. The sign's message changes daily, without apparent 
mortal intervention. It was only natural for me to hope, when invited by 
Christine Hemp to deliver the commencement address, that a subject would come to 
me, ouija-like, from this wayside oracle. Unfortunately, by the time I began to 
pay attention to it in the second week of our session, many of the most meaning- 
ful combinations of letters had been exhausted. Though, like many Bread Loafers, 
I enjoy jogging along the dirt roads of our mountain, I couldn't go far with the 
motto "I RAN IN B THE GREAT SNORT.” Some of the more resonant messages were dif- 
ficult to interpret, such as "IT ARNT BES GOIN THAT ERN.” Others, like, "I EARN 
GRIST ON THE BRAIN," did not seem sufficiently uplifting for an event like this 
one. 

What I do want to talk about tonight is my sense of Bread Loaf as a com- 
munity fostered by connections. This subject finally emerged neither from the 
mystical marquee nor from the wisdom dangling on Salada tea bags. It came rather 
from a comment made in our seminar on journals and journal-keeping. Cindy 
Rosenthal, a member of the Acting Ensemble who played Perdita in The Winter's 


Tale, sat in on the class regularly. She coached the people who wanted to work 





a up dramatic presentations from their own journals or from the published journals 
a we had read, and she save us her own Apeativalnompereornincs based on Anais Nin's 
> Diary. But Cindy's comment that especially struck me came as our class discussed 
| a passage from Dorothy Wordsworth's journals that read: 

z 

N "My hearts was so full that I could hardly speak to W. when I gave 

| him a farewell kiss. I sate a long time upon a stone at the margin 

3 of the lake, and after a flood of tears my heart was easier. The 

i lake looked to me I knew not why dull and melancholy, and the wel- 

| tering on the shores seemed a heavy sound. I walked as long as I 

5 could amongst the stones of the shore. The wood rich in flowers. 

` A beautiful yellow, palish yellow flower, that looked thick round 

i and double, and smelt very sweet--I supposed it was a ranunculus-- 

V Crowfoot, the grassy-leaved Rabbit-toothed white flower, straw- 

berries, geranium--scentless violet, anemones two kinds, orchises, 

4 primroses. The heckberry very beautiful, the crab coming out as a 

r low shrub.” 

t 

i Cindy spoke of how such passages in the Grasmere journals had helped her to 

» understand the meaning of flowers for Perdita. For Dorothy and Perdita alike, 

flowers expressed the complexity of longing--the beautiful tinging of a present 
i love both by past grief or confusion and by fearfulness about loss of the be- 
f loved. It was an exciting moment of connection for the rest of us in the class. 


Not only were Dorothy Wordsworth and Shakespeare linked in a vivid new way, but 
both texts were grounded freshly in the flowering world which surrounds us here 


at Bread Loaf. 


Illuminating connections like this one define Bread Loaf for me. I have 





never been in a community so saturated with literature. The only way to account 
for the non-stop discussions of books that often make the Barn and the Dining 
Room seem one resounding hall is to infer that people are reading all night. 

This is the sort of school where Augustine staggers, wild-eyed, into a discussion 
on Thoreau, while Proust, though sleeping late, mails in his contribution to a 
class on The Prelude. It is also a place where people write with the same 
ferocious intensity they bring to reading. In the nine years since the Program 
in Writing was inaugurated, it has transformed our community. The emphasis on 
writing as a way to learn has influenced both the organization of the entire 
Bread Loaf curriculum and the way conversations outside of class are conducted. 
One of my cherished images of Bread Loaf is of pairs of friends walking out onto 
the porch of the Library ta take turns reading to each other from the most recent 
explorations in their notebooks. Or, during a week like this past one, to read 
to each other without taking turns. 

Bread Loaf will never be a place where a single approach to writing pre- 
vails, any more than there has ever been just one school of literary interpreta- 
tion here, What we have instead is a high-voltage dialogue about writing and 
reading, an alternating current generated by strong common values accompanied by 
some definite differences of educational philosophy and strategy. I can testify 
that being a member of such a community for four summers has influenced my own 
teaching more than any other experience in my educational history. 

One of the most exciting developments of this particular summer has been the 
expanded role of our Theatre Program. Offerings in theatre and acting have al- 
ways been distinguished at Bread Loaf, and the various dramatic presentations 
have served to focus our six weeks together for the community at large. The 


antiphonal relation between the Director's opening address and the major produc- 
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tion at summer's end--call and reply--has given each session its own shape. This 
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year, though, the expanded Acting Ensemble has also contributed in many new ways 
to the classes in writing and literature. As my seminar found through the help 
of Cindy Rosenthal, the stage and the page can be linked in ways as exciting and 
various as those connecting the processes of reading and writing. It seems in- 
creasingly clear that the real basis of connection among the Programs in Theatre, 
Writing, and Literature is a heightened awareness of the empowerments and dis- 
closures of the human voice. 

I wanted to dwell on these connections because they represent a part of 
Bread Loaf that I feel really grateful for. Often, during the winter, we settle 
into institutions where such links do not occur as readily. The greater size of 
most other institutions, or the inertia of routines that do not break for a ten 
and a half month recess every year as we do, can sometimes prevent the dialogue, 
and the occasional jostles, that make Bread Loaf throb. This is, in comparison 


with most schools I know anything about, a marginal institution--an edge where 


different worlds meet. "Edge," or "“ecotone," is an important concept for ecol- 


ogists. Here is how the standard college text on ecology defines the concept: 


"An ecotone is a transition between two or more diverse communi- 
ties as, for example, between forest and grassland or between a 
soft bottom and hard bottom marine community. It is a junction 
zone or tension belt which may have considerable linear extent 
but is narrower than the adjoining community areas themselves. 
The ecotonal community commonly contains many of the organisms 
of each of the overlapping communities and, in addition, organ- 
isms which are characteristic of and restricted to the ecotone. 


Often, both the number of species and the population density of 


some of the species are greater in the ecotone than in the com- 





munities flanking it. The tendency for increased variety and 

density at community junctions is known as the edge effect." 

Bread Loaf functions as a fertile edge not just through the connections 
within our curriculum, but also through the diversity represented within our 
community itself. In part because of a strong commitment to rural teachers by 
the Program in Writing, our student body encompasses an amazing range of 
hometowns and teaching situations. BreadNet, the computer network through which 
various Bread Loafers both stay in contact with each other between summers and 
link their classrooms, makes the most of this range. This year Joanne Tulonen's 
students in Wilsall, Montana began to share their writing through BreadNet with 
Jeff Schwartz's classes at Sewickley Academy, outside of Pittsburgh. Students 
both gained a broader cultural awareness and a clearer sense of the role of 
audience in the writing process. They also had fun collaborating on messages 
that acknowledged the differences between their schools with a nice mixture of 
teasing and self-mockery. Joanne recently shared with me the essay for Courtney 
Cazden and Shirley Heath's class in which she reported on some of these ex- 
changes. In response to Sewickley's mention of a poll claiming that Pittsburgh 
was the “most livable" city in the United States, and to the many descriptions of 


fancy shopping areas in that part of Pennsylvania, the Montana students wrote: 


According to a recent poll, Wilsall was rated the #1 city in 
the country (due to a lack of funds, the poll was not conducted 


in Pennsylvania). 


Until we received your letters, we though that Gucci was what 


you say to a baby when you tickle him under the chin. 








Their correspondents at Sewickley composed the following reply: 


I told my brother Biff, and my other brother Skip, and Muffy my 
sister, and Mums, about how none of you had heard of Gucci. They 
have organized a relief fund--Aid for Gucci. To raise money , 
everyone here at school has donated all their old pink shirts, 
light green shirts, khaki slacks, Izod jerseys, scarfs, Blouchers 
(the preppie shoe), and old lacrosse sticks. But we couldn't do- 
nate any socks because no one here has seen a pair since that cold 


winter in '76. 


The physical landscape in which Bread Loaf's programs and communities meet 
is itself an edge. This wooded ridge between Ripton and Lincoln was mostly 
cleared before the Civil War. Then, as farmers tired of working their flinty 
uplands and the rich lands west of the Mississippi opened up, the little home- 
steads were abandoned one by one. Deciduous woods reclaim fields quickly in a 
land with as much rainfall as Vermont receives. Even in this one summer, while 
we have huddled in the Barn waiting out the spectacle of storms, the trees have 
drawn noticeably nearer to the volleyball grounds. I choose to believe that 
Frost had the woodland north of Bread Loaf in mind when he wrote "Directive," 
about the search for an abandoned farm amid thick woods. He presented a hike 
through wilderness, toward the cellar hole of an old homestead, as at once a 


disorientation and a return. 


The height of the adventure is the height 


Of country where two village cultures faded 


Into each other. Both of them are lost. 
And if you're lost enough to find yourself 
By now, pull in your ladder road behind you 
And put a sign up CLOSED to all but me. 


Then make yourself at home. 


Lincoln and Ripton, spreading outward through new clearings, met; and then, 
almost immediately, they faded together into one green shade. The Bread Loaf 
Wilderness Area, established by a vote of Congress two years ago, forms an appro- 
priate backdrop for our classes and our conversations. This is the landscape of 
convergence--where all of our schools meet, and fade together, for a summer. 
Committee meetings, just this once, are shaded out by literature, writing, 
theatre, and good talk. We ascend the mountain, settle in, and tell each other 
all our winter's tales. "There was a teacher..." In reading over the play 
before viewing the wonderful performance last Friday night, I was afraid that 
Leontes and his retinue would break into the nursery before Mamillius had a 
chance to whisper in his mother's ear as she bade him. I was grateful, thus, 
when the king's intruders hesitated just long enough at the back of this stage 
for mother and son to share at least several whispered sentences. For the 
audience and the actors both, it was a respite all the more welcome for being 
temporary--like one last friendly game of chess while a frowning paper deadline 
paces outside the Blue Parlor. 

Mid-August, when Bread Loaf's commencement takes place each year, always 
marks a kind of margin too. Even when it does not rain constantly, this is the 
season in Vermont when darkness falls noticeably earlier week by week, and when 


the air at dawn begins to hone its edges toward September. Act IV, scene iv of 


The Winter's Tale seems to be set on the Bohemian equivalent of August 9th. As 





co 


Perdita says, we are "Not yet on summer's death, nor on the birth/Of trembling 
winter...” Not yet but to judge by the cologne of flowers that follows, almost 
that wonderful sequence of flowers enacts in small the way that time, in the play 
as a whole, turns back upon itself. He also clarifies meaning of "commencement 
in a community like this,” 

Rosemary and rue, the "flow'rs of winter," as Polixenes calls them, give way 


to; 


Hot lavender, mints, savory, marjoram, 

The marigold, that goes to bed vii the sun, 
And with him rises weeping. These are flow'rs 
Of middle summer, and I think they are given 


To men of middle age. 


These seem to be sprigs of dried flowers, bound in ribbon from Perdita's basket. 


Spring flowers, by contrast, are available only on August's memory of May. 


$ O Proserpina, 

For the flow'rs now, that, frighted, thou let'st fall 
From Dis's waggon! daffadils, 

That come before the swallow dares, and take 

The winds of Harch with beauty; violets, din, 

` But sweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes, 

Or Cytherea'’s breath; pale primeroses, 

That die unmarried, ere they can behold 


x Bright Phoebus in his strength (a malady 


Most incipient to maids); bold oxlips, 





And the crown imperial; lilies of all kinds 
(The flow'r-de-luce being one.) 0, these I lack, 
To make you garlands of, and my sweet friend, 


To strew him o'er and o'er! 


A recollection of spring also offers a glimpse of seasons yet to come. It 
looks past the “corse” of Florizel's anxiety to a flowered bank, "for love to lie 
and play on." The Winter's Tale shows how time may be turned back only by fol- 
lowing its forward flow. Sixteen years after Leontes's jealous rage, the statue 
lives and the lost one is found. Through patience and through grace, though 
never without loss, we may advance into the past. 

Ecologists have observed that some species require two or more sharply con- 
trastine biological communities during their life history. These creatures--lik 
the white-tailed deer and ruffed grouse that move back and forth between Ver- 
mont's cut-over cornfields and the enfolding woods--are called "edge species." 
Many of us in this room have found the Bread Loaf community to be an invigorat- 
ing, even a necessary, complement to our work during the regular academic year. 
With this commencement, we prepare to turn back down the mountain and scatter 
into our cther habitats. 

Most of us have attended other commencements as recently as May or June. 
Those ceremonies at the beginning of summer open a space in the lives of students 
just finishing high school or college. June graduates often hesitate for a 
season's bent, before moving into work or schooling quite different from their 
previous experience. Bread Loaf's commencement diverges most obviously from this 
pattern in the fact that it comes so shortly before the fall semester begins, It 


marks the end of a pause. For many people in this graduating class, Bread Loaf 


has meant five summers which, though exhausting, have also allowed a chance to 
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reaffirm the values which drew us all to literature and teaching in the first 
place. A corollary of this basic seasonal fact is that most of the people who 
graduate tonight are already in the midst of their vocations. Bread Loaf has 
meant not a punctuation between phases of life so much as a process of enrich- 
ment in mid-course, while striving to fulfill the teacher's mission within the 
complexities and limitations of our educational institutions. It has been a 
place to practice attentiveness to the seasons, and to renew ourselves by con- 
necting the present with the past. 

The fields around the Bread Loaf campus have filled up in the last two weeks 
with the flowers of late summer. Black-eyed susans and chicory, asters and 
jewelweed. There has also been a sudden profusion of goldenrod along the roads, 
making Vermonters shiver: they know that it will still be blooming for Septem- 
ber's early frost, that it signals the beginning of the end. In the forest shade 
most of the flowers have vanished long ago. But berries linger on the stems 
where flowers were pollinated in the spring. Baneberries like little clusters of 
white pop beads; trilliums with their single, maraschino-bright fruit; clintonia 
with their pairs and triplets of purple berries turning black. Wildflowers 
survive in their glossy progeny—-the consummation of their moving on. The August 
woods, too, retain a memory of June. 

Shakespeare understood that a real dramatic unity should include both 
Sicilia and Bohemia, both the court and the woods. Teaching and study, col- 
leagues on and off the mountain, contribute to the wholeness of a vocation. 
Memory allows us to sustain connections nurtured here, and to pursue them through 
new seasons, Community compounds like the second growth woods rising beyond this 
theatre. There is nothing final about this commencement. 


In Act V of The Winter's Tale, after a different sort of commencement, the 


clown remarks, "There was the first gentle-man-like tears that ever we shed." 
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His venerable father adds, "We may live, son, to shed many more." Though this 


session of the School of English has now arrived at its concluding act, we have 


only made a start at telling the summer's tale. Thank you. 








MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 05753 


Bread Loaf School of English September 8, 1986 


President Olin Robison 
Old Chapel 


Dear President Robison: 


I am pleased to submit the Annual Report of the Director of the Bread Loaf 
School of English for the sixty-seventh summer (June 24 - August 9, 1986) at 
the Bread Loaf School of English in Vermont and for the ninth summer (June 30 - 
August 10, 1986) at Lincoln College, Oxford. 


Since it is good form in annual reporting to announce record-breaking 
statistics, I can report that total Bread Loaf enrollments in Vermont and at 
Oxford again hit new levels with an enrollment of 341. The Mountain Campus 
enrolled 258, and 83 students went to Oxford. Because Lincoln College has 
provided us with accommodations in their newly renovated apartments on Museum 
Road, eight Bread Loaf students could attend with their families - eight who 
otherwise probably would not have had the experience of an Oxford summer. Even 
with expanded facilities on the Mountain and at Lincoln, the School has now 
reached its capacity enrollment this summer. The Bread Loaf School of English 
is now Middlebury's largest graduate summer program with only 11 undergradu- 
ates. This year's graduating class of 50 candidates for the M.A. degree and 
one for the M.Litt. rivaled last year's as the largest class in the School's 
history. Since more students than ever are returning as Master's candidates, 
the number of new students that can be admitted continues to run lower than the 
historical norm: 113 last summer. Competition for acceptance, therefore, 
remains keen with only one out of three qualified students admitted. The 
student body was drawn from 43 states and five foreign countries: 54 students 
came from the South and 52 students came from west of the Mississippi to 
provide an ethnic and geographic mix unlike that which would be found in any 
other graduate school. Our students" homes literally span the continent from 
Presque Isle, Maine, on the New Brunswick/Canadian border to Tununak, Alaska, 
on the Bering Sea. Because of a grant from Johannes Gutenberg-Universitat, the 
School was able to admit eight graduate students from Mainz. 


Our Oxford Program has become so competitive that virtually no one but 
Bread Loaf students and a few highly qualified Middlebury undergraduates can be 
accepted. Two-thirds of Bread Loaf's graduating class has spent at least one 
summer in the Oxford program. 


I am pleased to report that because of the success the School has had in 
fund raising and gifts to its endowment, which also broke records last year, 
the School's academic program in Vermont and at Oxford operated with a substan- 
tial surplus. The following is a tabulation of these gifts and grants: 





This Year 


Donors 
Annual Giving 174 
Expendable Grants 
General Mills, Grace, 5 


International Paper, 
Lyndhurst, New York’ 
Times, Rockefeller 


Fund for the Improvement 
of Postsecondary Education 


Endowments 

Robert Frost Chair 16 
of Literature 

Charles J. Orr 14 


Memorial Scholarship 
Frank & Eleanor 
Griffiths Chair of 


Literature 

George Anderson 74 
Book Fund 

Elizabeth Drew 18 
Memorial Lecture 

Reginald & Juanita 33} 
Cook Scholarship 

Wylie & Lucy Sypher 53 
Scholarship 

Laurence B. Holland 89 
Memorial Scholarship 
Kathleen Downey 5 


Memorial Scholarship 

WoOhneMe Kirk Jre, Chair 87 
of Medieval Literature 
Anthony Penale Fund 10 
Pauline Feicht Decker 
Memorial Scholarship 


Mr. Bingham's Trust for al 
Charity 

400 

TOTALS 579 





As of 
6/30/86 


$ 11,300 


87,000 


80,000 


$161,427 


S2 SIPI 


Last Year As of 
Donors 6/30/85 
181 S 15,2533 
6 S550) 
1 BOO 
16 615 
1 1,000 
42 2,085 
9 225 
83 2m2 
39 Ab SS) 
98 4,091 
5 1290 
88 40,069 
1 15,000 
378 a léi EE 


578 $1.957999 


A grant from the Rockefeller Foundation of $33,000 should arrive shortly 
and so complete nine years of support for a total of $300,000. 


As of June 30, 1986, the book value of the endowment of the Bread Loaf 
School of English stood as follows: 


Principal 
Frost Chair Sly Soe 
Griffiths Chair 74,414 
Kirk Chair 146,124 
Anderson’ Book Fund 34,450 
Drew Lectureship 9,982 
Kirk Scholarship 62,823 
Cook Scholarship 68 ,929 
Sypher Scholarship 86,279 
Holland Scholarship 62,226 
Downey Scholarship m6329 
Waldron Scholarship 10,630 
Shaughnessy Scholarship 4,141 
Decker Scholarship 15,459 
The Penale Fund PAS} TKO) 
Orr Scholarship 19,499 
Mr. Bingham's Trust 70,165 

$664,982 


The friends and family of Charles Orr have established an endowed scholar- 
ship in memory of a young man who was killed in a tragic accident two years 
ago. As its gift to the memory of a classmate, the Class of 1986 gave over 
$500 for the reconstructing of the Charlie Orr Memorial Garden in a corner of 
the West Lawn. In addition, it organized the Charlie Orr Cross-country Race, 
one that he had originated two summers ago. Thirty-five runners were sponsored 
for $250 which was given to the Orr Scholarship Memorial. 


Middlebury has reason to be proud of the support the School receives from 
its constituency each year. Thirty-two percent of all our alumni/alumnae and 
16.5% of attendees on our mailing list made a contribution last year along with 
15.1% of Bread Loaf friends. Five hundred and forty-three donors out of a 
mailing list of 2,263 (24%) made this, I believe, a national record for any 
graduate school offering a Master's degree. 


Finding new sources of funding, especially for the Program in Writing, is 
becoming an increasingly difficult challenge. The Rockefeller Foundation has 
advised me that nine consecutive years of support are all that any institution 
should reasonably expect. Similarly, the Lyndhurst Foundation says that seven 
years of funding totaling $340,000 must end with its last gift of $20,000 in 
1987. General Mills Foundation, which has funded us consistently since 1979, 
reports that no other college has received such an unbroken series of grants. 

I expect that the International Paper Company Foundation may also inform us 
that they must also say enough. Indeed, the Program has developed needs far in 
excess of those which can be met by grants of $5,000 to $15,000. 





The Program in Writing places a substantial burden on our financial aid 
resources. Forty-one new students this year received $1,575 in tuition schol- 
arships. Seven received additional support of $1,800 to help meet board and 
room expenses. This year Bread Loaf met from outside sources $87,000 or 62% of 
the $140,375 expended on financial aid in Vermont, excluding availed scholar- 
ship endowment income. One hundred and fifty-one students, or 58% of the 
enrollment, received average grants of $930 on fees of $2,390. This amounted 
to 66% of need. With work aid, the percentage increased to 81% of need. Forty 
of 83 students, or 48%, were awarded $39,823, or 41%, of total need to study at 
Oxford. Students must still supplement their substantial grants with GSL loans 
to attend Bread Loaf East or West. I am pleased that Bread Loaf can make 
grants as generously as it does since students are also willing to undertake 
substantial loan burdens in order to have the experience of attending Oxford 
where, to the best of my knowledge, no Bread Loafer declined admission because 
of financial need. 


For the coming year, Bread Loaf has made grants of $11,685 for classroom 
based inquiry to 27 students during the school year. This venture for Bread 
Loaf, now in its fifth year, has attracted national attention because it is a 
unique undertaking for a small private liberal arts college like Middlebury 
College to make commitments that reach into classrooms in more than two dozen 
states across the nation. : 


This summer saw the establishment of a full Program in Theatre at Bread 
Loaf in an effort to integrate courses in writing, literature and theatre, 
academic areas which are traditionally three different degree programs located 
in two different departments at most institutions. The advantages of interac- 
tion among these courses are many, and the success of the Program this summer 
proved again that administrative separations of departments of literature and 
theatre work against the central aims of a liberal education. Alan Mokler, 
Director of the Program in Theatre and Dance at Princeton, was appointed 
Co-ordinator of the Program in Theatre at Bread Loaf, and is the genius behind 
this new dimension of our curriculum, which has caused no dimunition in course 
offerings in literature. An Acting Ensemble, consisting of six Equity actors 
and a playwright, were in residence for the whole summer and became an integral 
part of the School's curriculum. The Ensemble over the six weeks took part in 
120 theatrical activities. In dramatic literature courses like Shakespeare, 
Contemporary and Modern Drama, they acted scenes to show how intimation, 
gesture, for example, could transform the interpretation of a theatrical 
moment. The Ensemble became active participants in class discussion of the 
dramatic works. They also participated in courses like Journals and Journal 
Writing to demonstrate how the speaking voice helps determine meaning. Since 
no member of the faculty had ever had this opportunity before, the Emsemble 
created somewhat radical reassessments about how one teaches a dramatic work 
when one of the sources is limited merely to the page. In addition, the actors 
conducted workshops, participated in the acting and playwriting courses, and 
produced avant-garde plays like Gertrude Stein's Miss Furr and Miss Skein, 
Christopher Durang's Sister Mary Ignatius Explains It All, Marie Irene Fornes' 
Mud, and Bond's Bingo. Members of the company assisted a student director in 
the production of Strindberg's Miss Julie. The major commitment of the Ensem- 
ble, however, was the staging of Shakespeare's The Winter's Tale. Although 
theatre has been an intregal part of Bread Loaf since 1923, this summer marked 
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the beginning of what was universally considered by the faculty and students as 
a major new educational venture at Bread Loaf unique among literature curricula 
at both the graduate and undergraduate levels. 


In the three summers since Bread Loaf opened its Apple Cellar with seven 
computers, it has become the fastest growing addiction on the Mountain. The 
number of computers has doubled and the number on campus outside the Cellar 
seems to have multiplied at least five times. According to a survey, there 
were 62 computers at Bread Loaf, almost double the number last year, and up 
from four the year before. Eighty-four percent of the students used computers 
this summer and almost one-third of those surveyed learned how to use a comput- 
er at Bread Loaf. No one we know who has used an Apple IIe at Bread Loaf has 
gone back willingly to a typewriter. Three summers ago there were 749 visits 
to the Apple Cellar and this summer 4,346. Although the computer room is used 
primarily for word processing, it has also become a valuable resource center 
for teachers to learn about the most current application of computers to 
writing. In addition to teaching students how to use the Apples (and assisting 
with innovative class use of the machines), the Bread Loaf staff held special 
sessions to demonstrate and discuss instructional software, on-line data base 
searches and telecommunications. 


Three years ago with a grant from the Apple Education Foundation, the 
School of English established what has now become the first rural writing 
network of secondary schools in the nation. Thirteen of our computers which 
are on loan to administration and students in Maine, Massachusetts, New York, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South Dakota, Vermont and Washington, D.C. were 
returned to create the Center this summer. Last year eighteen Bread Loafers in 
thirteen states joined our BreadNet. Activities included teacher exchanges on 
research topics, technical questions, general support, student exchanges, and 
the first issue of a national student computer anthology edited by students at 
Sewickley Academy from contributions submitted by students of Bread Loaf 
teachers from across the country. ‘Twenty-three new BreadNetters were trained 
this summer and will join the network which now extends from Alaska to Maine 
and from Minnesota to Texas. As anyone who administers a computer center 
knows, the line between need and greed is a fine one not always discernable to 
those within the system. Because Apple Education Affairs has actually made 
money from its grant (79% of Bread Loaf students who learned to use a computer 
at Bread Loaf later bought an Apple), I intend to apply for another grant from 
the Apple Education Affairs. Any foundation which makes money at Bread Loaf 
should have the professional courtesy and the business acumen to award the 
School another grant. 


The most extraordinary event in Bread Loaf's life this past year was the 
receipt of an unsolicited grant of $1,550,000 from Mr. Bingham's Trust for 
Charity to support writing proficiency in grades K through 8. Over the five 
year period of the grant (January 1, 1986 - December 31, 1990) the Trust will 
build an endowment for the Program in Writing of $350,000. The remaining 
amount, less all Bread Loaf administrative costs, is to be spent on classroom 
projects, which I design and which receive preliminary approval from the two 
trustees of the Trust. The uncomfortable irony of this extraordinary generosi- 
ty is that the Trustees will not permit any funds to be spent on the Mountain 
as scholarship support since they are not interested in the training of teach- 
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ers. They perceive this grant as a way to attract other foundations to make 
that commitment to the Program in Writing at Bread Loaf. 


Mr. Bingham's Trust for Charity has so far approved of four major 
projects, each of which is to run for three years and which total $775,000: 
1)Bread Loaf in the Schools, 2) Writing to Learn in the Elementary School, 3) 
BreadNet in the Schools and 4) South Carolina Rural Writing Network. 


Project I - Bread Loaf in the Schools will make grants to 11 Bread Loaf 
teachers over the next three years of $1,000 to $5,000 a year. They include 
writing projects in Maine, New York, Minnesota, Tennessee and Alaska. I would 
like to cite just one such project - the primary Eskimo program in Tununak, 
Alaska - as an example of the kind of commitment Bread Loaf, alone among 
graduate schools of English, is making in a variety of cultural and social 
environments. This is a bilingual-bicultural primary program in writing for 
grades one through three in Tununak, where children learn both in their home 
language, Yup'ik, and in their second language, English. Yup'ik elders, the 
guardians of the traditional knowledge and values of the tribe, will be invited 
into the classroom each week to bridge the gap between institution and home 
life. It is hoped that this encounter between school environment and tradi- 
tional culture will be a fruitful beginning for student writing. The guiding 
theme in the project will be the search for identity in the rapidly changing 
world. Writing and language (both student writing and the transcribed narra- 
tive of the elders) can be seen as an attempt to articulate and foster this 
Search, The class and participating elders will publish a monthly newsletter 
to be circulated throughout the community. The choice of language will depend 
on the language of the original text. This kind of writing and publication 
goes beyond anything which the local or state school budgets can support, but 
we hope to establish a model here which could be presented to other American 
Indian reservations which confront similar cultural and educational problems. 


In Project II, Bread Loaf is linking three school systems in Maine - 
Boothbay Region Elementary, Bleich School in Portland, and Kingfield Elementary 
- which will use their funds to involve the entire educational community in 
programs of writing across the curriculum. The three schools will be linked to 
one another through BreadNet. 


In Project III, we are linking five schools from suburban New York to an 
Oglala Sioux Indian reservation in South Dakota, a preparatory school in 
Pittsburgh, a ranching community with a population of 150 in Montana and a 
small school in New Mexico. Students will write to peers in cultures totally 
alien to their own; teachers will exchange concerns and questions about the 
writing process and the teaching of writing. Again we hope for publication not 
just of student works, but of a major assessment of how isolated rural commu- 
nities can overcome geographical barriers through this major rural writing 
telecommunication network. 


Project IV will link four rural schools in South Carolina to one another 
and to Dixie Goswami, Coordinator of the Program in Writing at Bread Loaf, at 
Clemson, to explore the problems of writing in rural, but homogeneous commu- 
nities which are severely impoverished. 
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The next year will be an exciting and, I have to say, an adventuresome one 
for me because one aspect of this project is that I am to make as many on-site 
visits as possible to these twenty-five sites and to become actively involved 
in each of these projects. It will also be a time for planning projects for 
the years 1987 through 1990. I am grateful for the opportunity to re-establish 
myself in Washington, D.C., where I can have easier access to project sites 
which extend from the deep South to the Canadian border to the Bering Sea. 
These are not interesting but gimmicky projects. They are a determined effort 
to find imaginative, even risky new ventures in an attempt to help the kids in 
this country and their teachers in communities which often seem to be aban- 
doned. It is a natural extension of Bread Loaf's commitment to writing in the 
schools which has grown over the last ten years to the point where the School 
has now provided substantial financial aid to teachers from 400 communities to 
attend one or, more summers in Vermont and at Oxford. Bread Loaf is now seen as 
having one of the most successful writing projects in the nation. I hope that 
this extraordinary opportunity provided by Mr. Bingham's Trust for Charity and 
the commitment that I have been permitted to make to it will not only enhance 
Bread Loaf's reputation, but also make at least a discernable difference 
through a variety of publications that should emerge under Bread Loaf's imprint 
over the next five years. 


I am grateful for the support which you, Bruce Peterson and David Ginevan 
have given to the continuing renovation and rebuilding of the Bread Loaf plant. 
A new artesian well system and a new septic system should certainly not go 
unnoted since it is the most extraordinary single output of capital ever 
invested in the Mountain. I appreciate the help in strengthening the School's 
regular academic programs and now especially the time I have been granted to 
engage in a variety of elementary and secondary school writing projects that 
usually lies somewhat outside the ken of a Shakespearean critic or an adminis- 
trator of a small Master's program in English. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Paul M. Cubeta 
Director 
Bread Loaf School of English 


PMC/eh 


ce: Bruce Peterson 
David Ginevan 
Bud Leeds 
Susan Veguez 
John McCardell 
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BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


j Balance Sheet for 1986 Programs 
and 

y Academic Year 1986-87 
H 
$ INCOME EXPENSES 
l Student tuitions (VT)* $406,350 Salaries (VT) 52217567 
i Student Comprehensive LOT FEZ Salaries (OX) 38,164 
; Fee (OX) 
> 8 

Gifts to Endowment to 161,427 Financial Aid (VT)* 140,375 

6/30/86 
` Gifts to Annual Giving to 11,300 Financial Aid (OX) 39,823 
i 6/30/86 
` Expendable Grants to 87,000 Program (VT) ** 83,584 
6/30/86 

H Income on Endowment to 21,795 Program (OX) ** AE 6 SOS) 
bh 6/30/86 
d $884,997 $644,818 
L 
» 
h Excess of income over expenditures of 27% 


*Board and room excluded from income/expenditures 


**1986-87 fiscal year approved budget 
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MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 05753 


Bread Loaf School of English November 1985 


Thanks for at least opening the most biodegradable form letter cluttering the 
groves of academe. (I sin only once a year, father.) I hope the rest of your mail 
today is neither bills nor junk. I've just sent to my wastebasket today's embar- 
rassment from my unmentionable alma mater: "Remember those tax advantages may not 
be repeated if the new tax laws are enacted." The appeal to self-interested gen- 
erosity concludes with the inevitable, "Hey, buddy [I never met the guy], don't 
feel too bad about what we did to Middlebury." The condolence, I think, has some- 
thing to do with a football score. Bread Loaf has other goals. 


Dear Bread Loafer: 


Despite my own dubious strategies and sentimental cajoling, you could 
treat future Bread Loafers to a different kind of remembering and self- 
service on the Mountain and so help them in their often unrecognized com- 
mitment to our country's youngsters. 

Cordially, 


Frost said that he wanted to write a few things that would stick around for 
a while. A scary challenge, but it was his own fault. Fortunately, one letter 
that won't stick around won't do in Bread Loaf, which has stuck around for two- 
thirds of a century. No tin-cup letter will persuade those who weren't intending 
to give, nor should it embarrass those who can't. If a case for the School's need 
must be proven, you have inadvertently landed on the wrong mailing list. 


Dear Bread Loafer: 


Remember Bread Loaf's mission: one accomplished teacher for life in 
one classroom at a time. Help them, if you can, to enjoy an opportunity 
once yours, even if it means that they too will then be annually reminded. 


Cordially, 


We'd all be spared if fund-raisers weren't so obsessed with the calculus of 
their pitches. Unless your name is Pine, you probably aren't going to offer Bread 
Loaf a memorial dorm anyway. Bread Loafers give to honor a gift to them - a shar- 
ing of a cherished experience on the Mountain and a devotion to literature, theatre 
and writing. 


I'd prefer not to imitate my buddy's kind of personal notes on each of the 
1,500 letters going to you who have enjoyed Bread Loaf with me over any of these 
last twenty years and to the 700 of you whose memories exceed mine. But, as I 
sign, I'll try hard to remember you as you were then if you'll be as generous with 
me — and to Bread Loaf. 


Cordially, 


Paul M. Cubeta 
Director 


PMC/eh 
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The design of Bread Loaf, summer 1986, will be quite securely in place 
by the time you receive this Bulletin if the 70 faculty and staff members 
at Bread Loaf in Vermont and Oxford accept the offers of appointment now 
in their hands. If they don't come, we're in big trouble because I al- 
ready have enough applications virtually to fill Lincoln College and re- 
applications to half-fill the School. Eighty students at Oxford and 250 
at Bread Loaf and that's it. Of course, if past projections are accurate, 
nearly 100 will have to cancel and unfortunately about 100 will be denied 
admission. A little fund raising, three bulletins, about 100 letters of 
recommendation, several thousand letters and phone calls and we'll be up 
and running on June 24th. 


But for a moment, I'd like to share some of the fun of last summer to 
give a sense of where Bread Loaf is and where she may be going. Despite 
the generous national press the Program in Writing has received this past 
year and the extraordinary grants obtained for our rural teachers, the 
heart of Bread Loaf remains where it has always been for two-thirds of a 
century - firmly implanted in the body of English, American and Continen- 
tal Literature. Bread Loaf's dream continues to be to offer the best 
Master of Arts program in the country and to serve the needs of our stu- 
dent body - more than 90% of them secondary school English teachers - as 
the School enriches their backgrounds in literature and theatre and en- 
courages them to explore new modes of thinking about the teaching of writ- 
ing. Bread Loaf will not get any national press for what I believe is the 
most significant statistic in this issue of The Bread Loafer: this past 
summer we increased our faculty by two full-time and one half-time ap- 
pointments. The School offered 29 courses in literature and 12 seminar/ 
tutorials at Oxford. In that simple fact lies the School's primary 
achievement ~- a richness and variety in literary experience not previous- 
ly attainable at Bread Loaf. The School offered more seminars in litera- 
ture than ever. The average class had an enrollment of 14; the highest 
course enrollment was 23; only two exceeded 20. At Oxford seminar en- 
rollments are limited to six so that weekly individual tutorials are 
possible. Smaller class sizes make for vigorous discussion and allow 
Bread Loaf faculty more opportunity to engage the problems of all class 
members. The Program in Writing, which draws its faculty from Great Brit- 
ain and the States, offered eight seminars to 88 students. A couple of 





summers ago it was a Bread Loaf joke that the School had become a summer 
camp for the Princeton English Department. Although I am helpless to a- 
void the tendency of my distinguished colleagues north of Trenton to raid 
their Bread Loaf colleagues for ulterior purposes, I note that this sum- 
mer's faculty in Vermont included colleagues from the Universities of Lon= 
don and Exeter in Great Britain, North Carolina at Charlotte, Pennsylva- 
nia, Vermont, Middlebury, Washington University, George Washington Uni- 
versity, Georgetown University, and Yale. Two distinguished faculty mem- 
bers are authors without university affiliation. 


Those of you who attended or visited Bread Loaf know that this was the 
first summer that the academic program had to run its tail off to keep up 
with the improvements in the Mountain plant. I wish I could say that more 
has been achieved in the School's educational program in this one summer 
than in the previous ten. Yet that indeed is the responsible statement 
to make of the physical improvements transforming the Mountain. I'm not 
talking about a cosmetic uplift, but about increased space and about 
safety improvements too long neglected. Here are just a few of the major 
renovations that have enhanced the academic program and made the campus a 
more enjoyably liveable place to spend the summer, It used to be part of 
the Bread Loaf myth to be romantically sentimental about its tackiness. I 
am happier to be proud of the quality of our plant. Lower Larch Cottage 
was expanded to allow for four handsome new double rooms. In addition, 
the large, useless attic in Maple was converted into four double rooms to 
provide accommodations for guests and for recent faculty increases. The 
completion of work in the long abandoned Earthworm Manor Barn - Earthworm 
Manor was a gift some years ago of Marjory and William Hazlett Upson (the 
attractive white frame house on the left as one approaches the Gilmore 
Road)- helped us to establish a day-care center for 40 of the children of 
off-campus students. The old Horse Barn, near the Johnson Pond, slipping 
off of its old foundation and unused for more than 30 years, was sal- 
vaged and made into a first-rate workshop for the theatre staff. We can 
now provide improved dressing space behind the stage of the Little Thea- 
tre. The addition of a wing to Myhre's Cabin, a run-down hunting lodge 
overlooking the campus on the Gilmore Road, picks up a building with bed- 
rooms, living room and kitchen for staff and students. Burdick Cottage, 
near the turn on the road to Dulcie Scott's, was overrun by carpenter 
ants, infested with bats and falling in on its foundation before it was 
totally rebuilt this year as a faculty residence. The rewiring of many 
buildings has removed the danger of our clandestine hairdriers who were 
about to burn down the Inn or several of our dormitories. The renovation 
of 12 bathrooms and the addition of showers now make Bread Loaf the proud 
possessor of more nineteenth-century club-footed tubs than any other aca- 
demic institution in the country. The refurbishing of at least 50 rooms - 
new wallpaper, paint, wall-to-wall carpeting - transforms several margin- 
ally acceptable dorms into handsome living spaces. The road to the Barn 
was straightened and widened. New plantings are everywhere. I haven't 
dared ask the President what he thought of next year's proposed projects. 
Momentum is important even though the College has already drawn down sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars from its working endowment to refurbish and 
enhance the Bread Loaf plant and provide attractive accommodations perhaps 
more useful to the full life of the institution than eyen comparable places 
like Columbia's Arden House. When the School and the Writers' Conference 
are not in session, the campus is occupied every weekend from Memorial Day 
through October. 


The happy extension of Dayison Library, which affords Bread Loaf a con- 
ference center, enabled us to mount a major conference this summer on The 
Teaching of Writing and Literature in Rural America. Sponsored with a 
$10,000 grant by the Rockefeller Foundation, the Conference brought to- 
gether forty educators, foundation directors and state and national offi- 
cials in a position to shape educational policy who listened to our stu- 
dents talk about "Bread Loaf in the Schools." Guests included founda- 
tion directors from Rockefeller, Ford, Lyndhurst, International Paper 
Company and the New York Times. We were also joined by the Director of 
the Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education; Commissioners of 
Education or their representatives from Alaska, Maine, Vermont and South 
Carolina; authorities on the writing process from the faculties of Har- 





vard, the University of Michigan and the University of California at San 
Diego; college presidents, specialists in writing theory, and authors. 

The heart of the Conference consisted of students' reports on conditions 
in their rural communities and on the ways in which their Bread Loaf ex- 
periences and their Bread Loaf grants for classroom inquiry were helping 
to transform rural education at least one school at a time. The immediate 
result of the Conference was an article by Fred Hechinger in the New York 
Times, reprinted nationally, and stories in the Sunday Boston Globe and 
the Christian Science Monitor. 


This was not the usual conference where distinguished authorities were 
asked to come with prepared statements on the cause of, and remedies for, 
our educational ills. Bread Loaf, as you know, is a place where a lot of 
listening takes place. We turned the usual design of conferences liter- 
ally on its head and had one that trickled up. The highlight of the Con- 
ference was always our teachers talking about their experiences, and es- 
pecially in the far reaches of rural America from northern Maine to south- 
ern Alabama to western Alaska to northern Minnesota. We worked together 
for two days to devise imaginative and workable strategies that would pro- 
vide creative and committed teachers with resources - educational and in- 
tellectual, not just financial — so they could become forces for educa- 
tional transformation. By putting Bread Loaf on display we could also 
show how our students are now becoming entangled in a web of connections 
between theatre and writing, anthropology and writing research, language 
and culture, visual art and literature. Our thoughtful guests left us 
with provocative suggestions, raised questions, cast a cold eye, and were 
touched, I hope, with a little envy. At least one became a Bread Loafer 
by adoption. She was seen spending her lunch hour weeding our garden. 
Perhaps Candide's model is right after all. I was privileged to thank 160 
students, faculty and staff for bringing off an undertaking in the middle 
of a summer session such as we've never tried before - nor will again for 
a long time. But if the Conference accomplished no other purpose, it 
succeeded in firmly integrating both the faculties and the Programs in 
Writing and Literature into a coherent curriculum and community. 


Our Apple Cellar, Bread Loaf's computer center, is now a full-fledged 
operation. So many students now bring their computers that the traditional 
clacking of typewriter keys on a still night may soon be a lost Bread Loaf 
sound. The Center also provided a classroom for John Elder's class on 
Writing with Computers. Perhaps more importantly, our national rural com- 


puter network called BreadNet has really taken off. The School can now 
maintain an ongoing network during the school year with 15 Apple Ile com- 
puters on loan to schools in South Carolina, upper New York State, rural 
Maine, Little Wound Reservation School in South Dakota, a fishing village 
in Alaska and isolated communities of 200 in Minnesota and Montana. 
BreadNet must become an expanding learning network for teachers and their 
students, based on the notion that we could extend and enrich our class- 
room inquiry. We hope to establish a writing/inquiry network to look 
closely at some aspects of language and learning, not simply to make it 
easier to exchange information or find outside audiences. We would rather 
encourage teachers to have their students write regularly to each other 

so that they could see how their writing is related to reading and learn- 
ing, to look closely at the exchanges and to describe them for other teach- 
ers. We are not concerned with establishing elaborate letter exchanges. 
We want to ask our teachers: What are you going to look at? What do you 
want to learn about computers and writing? and not simply, How are you 
going to use computers to teach writing? We want to confront the ques- 
tion: How does having access to a computer and a modem in an English class- 
room affect the way you write to your students? What do your students say 
in response? We have no interest in teaching methods. Bread Loaf's con- 
cern is as ever with learning, with establishing communities based on 
inquiry and discovery and in sharing that inquiry and discovery. 


Despite heavy cancellations of 100, total Bread Loaf enrollments in 
Vermont and Oxford broke all records with a total of 322. For those of 
you who believe I am obsessed with the American mania for record-breaking, 
let me assure you that both campuses can enroll no more than a total of 
330. It's reassuring though to operate both Schools at full capacity be- 
cause it permits us to sustain and enrich our programs without having to 
confront the kind of hunkering down that besets some graduate programs in 
English. The Mountain campus enrolled 243, and 79 students went to Ox- 
ford. The School also graduated its largest class with 47 candidates re- 
ceiving an M.A. degree and four their M.Litt. degrees. A third of our 
degree candidates already have a Master's degree, but, as one Bread Loafer 
said, "I return to Bread Loaf to get a real education." Because of the 
generous financial aid offered rural teachers, the competition for accept- 
ance was keener than ever, with only one out of three qualified students 
admitted. Our student body was drawn from 42 states and seven foreign 
countries. Fifty-two students came from the South and sixty-five from 
west of the Mississippi. Increased competition has produced a more di- 
verse student body both socially and geographically with a more mature 
professional commitment. Although at Bread Loaf public school teachers 
outnumber private school teachers by about 10:7, the ratio at Oxford is 
now 50:50. I am especially pleased that 20 of our 79 Oxford students orig- 
inally entered Bread Loaf as rural teachers in the Writing Program with 
never any intention of going to Oxford, let alone receiving a Bread Loaf 
degree as they now do. Eight of these rural teachers took seminars in lit- 
erature at Oxford. 


Despite all the fuss over the Rockefeller Conference, this summer held 
its share of other special moments. Alvin Kernan, A.W. Mellon Professor 
of Humanities, Princeton, who has taught at Bread Loaf in the summers of 
1980 and 1984, presented a brilliant Elizabeth Drew Memorial Lecture on 
"The Aura of the Literary Text: the Case of Johnson's Dictionary." Week- 
ly student readings in the Blue Parlour are a regular feature. Pamela 
Hadas, Robert Pack and David Huddle shared their writing with us on two 
evenings. Donald Graves, James Britton, and Nancie Atwell joined us for 
talks, workshops, and conferences in our Writing Program. Instead of our 
traditional one-acts, we put on plays-in-progress from scripts originally 
written the summer before in Alan Mokler's playwriting course. More and 
more we are becoming a community of sharers. This summer we watched 
"Ginger Snaps" by Nancy Seid, "The Playground" by Tom Crochunis, and 
"Train Songs" by Charles McDonnell. Alan Mokler, with guest Equity art- 
ists Barry Press, Brian McEleney and Fran Dorn, put on a brilliantly pol- 
ished production of Caryl Churchill's recently acclaimed play, Cloud Nine, 
the most controversial play yet produced at Bread Loaf. It was exhilarat- 
ing to hear the animated arguments that went on for days after. No one 
could be neutral about the play, but I know of no one who wasn't excited 


about the production. At Commencement I had to announce that Kay Bennett, 
who has served as Bread Loaf's Secretary for 17 summers since the conferral 
of her degree in 1966, decided that it was time to spend her summers doing 
other things than compiling address lists, typing Opening Night speeches 

or even acting in Bread Loaf plays from Pinter to Stoppard. No one will 
really know how much she will be missed until next June 24. Like her hus- 
band, George, who for years rang our bell, ran our duplicator, and served 
as Librarian, she has served Bread Loaf as few others of our loyal Bread 
Loafers have. 


Our eighth summer at Lincoln College, Oxford, under the directorship of 
John Fleming, Chairman of English at Princeton and a member of the Bread 
Loaf faculty for four summers, was everything that any Bread Loaf student 
could have hoped for, especially if they were as shrewd as the one who 
bought her pounds when the exchange rate was $1.06. Oxford 1985 may be 
remembered as the summer of Shakespeare. Fine productions of As You Like 
[t, Hamlet, Richard III, and Coriolanus - to mention only a few at the 





Barbican and at Stratford - kept the community eating more boxed dinners 
than some of them would have liked. But small price for great feast. The 
School heard lectures by Christopher Ricks, Professor of English and Fel- 
low of Christ's College and King Edward VII Professor of English Liter- 
ature, University of Cambridge, and Richard Ellmann, former Goldsmiths' 
Professor of Literature at Oxford and himself one of the most distinguished 
of Bread Loaf students, gave a splendid talk on "Samuel Beckett: Nayman 

of Noland." Charles Tomlinson, one of England's distinguished poets, re- 
turned to read his poems. Dorothy Bednarowska, who has honored the School 
by serving on its Oxford faculty every summer since its inception in 1978, 
gave a moving Commencement Address in the Lincoln Chapel. But how can 
anyone even begin to summarize the experience at Bread Loaf East or West 
in a couple of paragraphs? I know only one who would even be as absurd as 
to try. 





Now that the Program in Writing is securely in place it is time to ex- 
plore the opportunity of new ventures in Bread Loaf's special trivium: 
literature, writing and theatre. Since 1923 Bread Loaf has always made 
a major commitment to one or more theatre productions which have moved 





from casting to opening night in only five weeks. Since many of our stu- 
dents bear the responsibility of producing theatre in their schools, we 
have in recent years offered courses in acting, directing, and theatre 
production. Since 1980 we have brought one or more Equity actors to add 
their talents to the cast of our major production and to assist in direct- 
ing one-acts, and to putting on theatre workshops. The School has made 

a major commitment in bringing the latest electronic equipment to the 
production booth of the Little Theatre and now in providing Walter Bos- 
well's superb tech crew with its own workshop. The time has come to take 
one further step which will connect theatre more actively with our writing 
and literature courses. As an experiment next summer, we are bringing to 
Bread Loaf an acting ensemble of six Equity actors to make these connec— 
tions. The goals of the ensemble are: 1) to explore in depth one great 
play each summer, perform it for the community in a fully designed, ima- 
ginative production; 2) to present readings and workshop productions of 
other plays or parts of novels and poems,some of which may be taught in 
the Barn and some of which will come from recent works students will be 
unlikely to know; 3) to offer workshops and theatre-related skills such 

as acting or the use of theatre games in the secondary school classroom; 
4) to be a resource for faculty members in writing and literature whose 
courses might benefit from the talents of professional theatre artists. 
The acting ensemble will bring to the theatre the same high level of com- 
petence that has always been the distinguishing mark of the literature and 
writing programs at Bread Loaf. I hope also to appoint a distinguished 
playwright to the faculty to join colleagues who are poets and novelists. 


None of these new ventures could be undertaken if the School could not 
securely count on outside support. No gifts are more important to Bread 
Loaf present and future than those received from School attendees and 
graduates. Nearly one-third of all of our alumnae and alumi and nearly 
20% of Bread Loaf students who have ever come to the Mountain and are 
still on our mailing list made a contribution last year. Our record is 
the envy of the Ivy League graduate schools. 


This year the School received a gift of $15,000 from Harry Decker to 
establish a Memorial Scholarship in memory of his wife, Pauline Feicht 
Decker, who graduated in 1941. Commencement Day was an especially mem- 
orable one for the Deckers because they were married on a lawn at Bread 
Loaf that afternoon. 


Last year I announced the establishment of the John M. Kirk, Jr., Chair 
of Medieval Literature to honor the memory of John M. Kirk, Jr., who died 
at the beginning of his teaching career. Eighty-eight gifts of over 
$40,000 were received in support of the Chair and brought the endowment 
to over $100,000. It was an honor for me to appoint to the Chair this 
summer at Oxford our great colleague and distinguished medievalist, John 
Fleming. 


Fund raising and gifts to the Bread Loaf Annual Scholarship Fund and 
Endowment were a source of pride: 


This year (7/1/84 - 6/30/85) 
Donors Amount 


Annual Giving 181 SiG 255) 


Expendable Foundation Grants 6 107,750 


General Mills 

Grace 

International Paper Company 
Lyndhurst 

New York Times 

Rockefeller 


Expendable Government Grants 





Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary 
Education 


Endowments 


Robert Frost Chair of Literature 615 
Frank & Eleanor Griffiths Chair of Literature 1,000 
George Anderson Book Fund 2,085 
Elizabeth Drew Memorial Lecture 225; 
Reginald & Juanita Cook Scholarship SP2]: 
Wylie & Lucy Sypher Scholarship 195399, 
Laurence B. Holland Memorial Scholarship 4,091 
Kathleen Downey Memorial Scholarship 1,920 
John M. Kirk, Jr., Chair of Medieval 40,069 
Literature 
Pauline Feicht Decker Memorial Scholarship 15,000 


$225,999 


As of June 30, 1985, the book value of the endowment of the Bread Loaf 
School of English, which was begun less than 20 years ago, stood slightly 
in excess of half a million dollars. In addition to those endowments 
for which gifts were received this past year, the School has permanent 
funds for a scholarship in memory of John M. Kirk, Jr., a scholarship en- 
dowed by Raymond Waldron, one given by Donald Shaughnessy in memory of 
his wife, Mina, and the Anthony Penale Award, given by the donor as the 
first award for a teacher committed to the education of rural children. 


Few things delight me more than the gratifying support the School has 
received for our financial aid program. Of course, everything about Bread 
Loaf delights me, but I see little use for discriminating objectivity. 
Every one of the 84 Bread Loaf students who is a rural teacher in the 
Program in Writing received all of his or her financial aid from outside 
funding. Thirty-four new students received $1,400 in tuition scholar- 
ships. This year Bread Loaf met from outside sources — foundations and 
Bread Loaf students and friends - 73%, or nearly $100,000, of the $120,000 
expended on financial aid in Vermont. Sixty-one percent of our students 
received average grants of about $850. Forty-seven percent of our stu- 
dents attending Oxford were awarded nearly $40,000. Yet students still 
had to supplement their substantial grants with loans of almost staggering 
size. Thirty-seven students took out $97,000 in loans. One can only be 
tormented to read in our students’ financial aid forms of the magnitude 
of their accumulated debt to gain entry into a profession notorious for 
its lack of economic incentive. When one considers the heavy debt bur- 
dens many still carry from undergraduate years, one can readily recog- 
nize how urgently Bread Loaf must commit itself to making easier the cost 
of attaining a degree that one hopes will serve them well for as long as 
their memory of Bread Loaf lasts. In addition, for the coming year, we 
have made grants of nearly $20,000 for classroom-based inquiry to 30 stu- 
dents because of the generosity of the Fund for the Improvement of Post- 
secondary Education, the Rockefeller and Lyndhurst Foundations. This 
enterprise firmly establishes the role of Bread Loaf beyond the summer 
session into classrooms across the nation, a new venture for Bread Loaf, 
and, indeed, for Middlebury College. 


I'd like to conclude this inadequate accounting of our Bread Loaf sum- 
mer with a couple of personal notes. Those of you who were at Bread Loaf 
between 1941 and 1975 will be distressed to know that Lillian Becker, our 
Secretary Becky for 30 years, took a rough fall this summer. After a 
couple of weeks in the hospital, she is now recovering at this address: 
850 Baxter Boulevard, Seaside Retirement Home, Portland ME 04103. Right 
after Bread Loaf Alan Mokler and Carol Elliott flew to California to adopt 
a brand new daughter, Joy. And finally those of you who watched the Hol- 
land and Cubeta families grow up will, I hope, share Faith's, Beth's, and 
my pleasure in hearing that the Holland's youngest daughter, Katie, and 
our youngest son, Jim, were married in Baltimore last April. Another 
Bread Loaf wedding, as special as they have all been over the last 50 
years. 
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Paul M. Cubeta 
Director 
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THE GUIDE TO WELL-BRED LOAFING 


The Bread Loaf School of English Tuesday, June 24 1986 $ 
Great Greetings 


Welcome to Bread Loaf. For those who don't yet know their way around Bread Loaf, 
those who think they do will by now have assaulted you with their knowledge. The 
"Green Ribbon Greeters" in the Inn Lobby are returning Bread Loafers who want to help 
you feel at home. Ask them questions about any aspect of life on this magic mountain. 
And remember the answers: you may be one of them next year. 


Of Course aa 

In the Secretary's Office are ana Washington Elaine Hall, and eee SE 
Students should confirm their course selections as soon as possible. If you have not 
yet registered for classes or if you wish to change your registration, please see Paul 
Cubeta. Possibly, you might want to see him anyway. The aforementioned ladies will 
gladly, graciously, and efficiently arrange PPPOTD URE NED For urgent matters, he is, 
of course, immediately available. 


Paying the Piper 
John Palmeri will collect on all unpaid bills today in the Blue Parlor. Ask a Green 


Ribbon Greeter where that is: it's best to face the music at once and get it over with. 


Piper Pipe that that S ong Again 
In concert with Bread Loaf tradition, Paul Cubeta will present this summer's first 


All-School Meeting tonight at 7:30 in the Little Theater. The title of his remarks 
will be, "Bread Loaf and The Winter's Tale: The Pun Mock'd with Art," in which he 
will discourse upon our conjoined purpose. A reception will follow, in the Barn, at 


which our purposes will be conjoined. So the summer starts: "Once a-pun a time..." 


Getting in Tune 

There will be an important meeting for first year students on Thursday ‘at 4:30 in the 
Barn, Paul Cubeta will artfully address you, and then a few members of the staff will 
“part the un-" familiar curtains of his artful punning to tell you what is really 
what. A wine and cheese and ginger ale party afterwards will make it all painless. 


Walking 
Vermont traffic regulations direct pedestrians to face traffic when walking along the 


road. Please do not forget that Route 125 is a major roadway running through the .. 
middle of campus and that many drivers drive accordingly. 


Parking 
State law prohibits parking beside Route 125. Enforcement of this law begins today. 


Faculty in Maple and students in Tamarack, Brandy Brook, and Gilmore may park their 
cars on the lawn contiguous to but well off the road. It is particularly important 
to keep the road clear in front of the Inn: the School's van stops there frequently 
and one can't always count on driver Scott Wales" natural good humor. 


Feeding on the Loaf 
‘Meal times are: 
' Weekdays ` :: Weekends 

Breakfast 7:30 to 8:00 8:00 to 8:30 

Lunch 1:00 to 1:15 1:00 to 1:15 

Dinner 6:00 to 6:15 6:00 to 6:15 
The Dining Hall doors will be open at these times only. Since meals are served by 
students on working scholarships, please try to be prompt. The waiters must clear 
and set up after each meal before returning to their true identities as students. 
Our headwaiter this summer is Pat Mahoney; her assistant is Steve Duffy. As usual, 
Paul Larocque is the Dining Hall Supervisor. 








a 


Snacking on More than Crumbs 
The Snack Bar, in the Barn, will be open starting today from 8:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. 
and again from 6:30 to 11:00 p.m, daily. 





Handy Dandy 

The Front Desk of the Inn is ably managed by Joan (jo-an”) and Robert (b&b) Handy, 
with help from Michael Hornsby, Tim Taylor (alias the Bookstore Manager), Scott 
Wales (a.k.a. the Taxi Driver), and the Handys' son, Doug (dug). They will provide 
you with information, advice, and (in need) comfort. They double as switchboard 
operators and triple as Post Officers. ; 





What Hours are Theirs TS 
The FRONT DESK will be open Monday through Saturday from 8:00 a.m. to 8:00 p.m. and 
on Sundays from 9:30 a.m. until 1:00 p.m. and again from 5:30 p.m. to 8:00 p.m. 

The SWITCHBOARD is open daily from 8:00 a.m. until 11:00 p.m. Local off-campus 
calls are free and need no operator assistance: simply dial 9 and then your number. 
Long distance calls go through our switchboard and must be collect, calling card, 
or third party calls. Please observe the switchboard hours for both outgoing and 
incoming calls, and plan to finish all conversations by 11:00 p.m. so that our 
operators may get some sleep. For those late-night calls, there are pay phones on 
campus: on the ground floor of the Inn, behind the Laundry, in the Barn by the en- 
trance to the classrooms, and at Gilmore. Emergency calls will be received at any 
time by the Handys. Check your mailbox regularly for messages; and if you leave 
Bread Loaf during the summer, please leave a number where you may be reached. 

The Front Desk POST OFFICE is open during standard federally-regulated hours: 
weekdays from 8:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. and Saturdays from 8:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m. The 
Post Office is closed on Sundays. Mail should be posted at the Front Desk Mailbox 
(located on the office door, beside the mailboxes) by 3:00 on weekdays and 2:00 on 
Saturdays. . Mail is generally distributed by 10:00 a.m. and 5:30 p.m. depending on 
the volume of a given day. Everyone is sharing a mailbox, so don't tear up the 
letters in your mailbox just because they're not for you. 





Their Hours are Yours 

Davison Library will be open Monday through Friday and Sunday from.9:00 a.m. to 
midnight and on Saturday from 9:00 a.m. through 5:30 p.m. Schedules and a letter 
of introduction to the library are in your boxes. Our librarians this year are 
Brent Goeres, Cookie Morgan, Maggie Leshinsky, and Terry Plum. The Library will be 
closed during all special programs. Be 





These Hours are for Sale 
Our BOOKSTORE manager Tim Taylor will make his ours following this schedule: 

Today: the bookstore will be open all day, except during meals. 

Tomorrow: 8:00 to 1:00, 1:30 to 2:30, and 6:30 to 7:30. 

Weekdays thereafter: 8:00 to 9:45, 12:30 to 1:00, and 1:45 to 2:15 (or, an hour 
and forty-five minutes after breakfast; half an hour before 
lunch and half an hour after lunch). 

Saturdays: Noon to 1:00. 


Sundays: closed. 


Pain Jane 
Jane Lorentzen will be our resident nurse this summer. Her office, our infirmary, 

is in Cornwall Cottage, across the street from the Inn. She will be there for one 
hour following each meal. Emergencies will of course be treated immediately if they 
arise. Should you encounter an emergency situation, contact the Front Desk immediate- 
ly and whoever is on duty will contact Jane. In the course of normal life, meanwhile, 
please return your medical form to Jane; she has extra copies in case of need. 
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Valuable Information 
Small valuables may be stored in the Front Office Safe. 


Great Scott 

Scott Wales will provide taxi service into Middlebury and back on Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days. He departs from the Inn promptly at 2:00 for the twenty minute ride into town; 
the taxi leaves town on its return trip at 4:00. 


On Fire 

Due to the danger of fire, hot plates and coffee makers are forbidden on campus. 

Hot food and coffee are available at all reasonable hours from the snack bar. Also 
due to the danger of fire, new smoke detectors have been installed all over campus. 

As they are very sensetive to smoke (by nature) be careful when smoking in your room; 
if the alarm should go off inadvertently, air your room; if the alarm persists, 

notify the Front Desk. If the alarm beeps frequently, it probably needs a new battery: 
contact the Front Desk. 





White Wash 

The Laundry is in the white building on the road from the Inn to the Barn (or vice 
versa). Recently its facilities have been doubled. But wash and dry are ¿till a bar- 
gain at fifty cents each. Tickets for the machines are available at the Front Desk. 





In the Soup 
Registration for the Croutons, Bread Loaf’s resident kids group, will be at the new 
Croutons’ Playground beside Dragon's Den, today from 10:00 a.m. to 3:00 p.m. John 
and Valerie Foy, our play directors, will be assisted this year by Vikki Royer. 


No Room at the Inn 


Because of capacity enrollment and already crowded dorms, it is not possible to 
accommodate guests in students’ rooms. 


In Time for the Times 
If you still want The New York Times this summer, place an order with Scott Wales 
at the Front Desk by 6:00 p.m. Wednesday and your first copy will arrive Friday 


(if cetaceously possible). Check with Scott for current prices. 








Guest Meals 

Meals are available for guests in the Dining Hall. Tickets may be purchased at the 
Front Desk at the following rates: $3.00 for Breakfast, $5.00 for Lunch, and $7.00 
for Dinner (children at $1.50, $2.00, and $3.00 respectively). Off-Campus Students 
may purchase weekly lunch tickets for $15.00. 


Musical Rooms 

Requests for room changes may be submitted to Dana Washington for Paul Cubeta's 
approval. Only urgent requests should be submitted, however, as our current 
enrollment makes it virtually impossible to provide a new room. 





One More Crumb 

The Bread Loaf Crumb is a daily bulletin that you will find among the condiments on 
your table at lunch each weekday. (Copies for Off Campus Students will be available 
at the Front Desk from about 11:15.) The Crumb often provides important news, but 
also at times offers new or outdated gossip, sports scores, tidbits of wit, and poor 
spelling in addition to many other verbal transactions without which life on the 
mountain would be (for one Loafer at least) well-nigh impossible. 


TAP YOURSELF 


Good news: The most difficult eneng you will 


have to do at Bread Loaf, you have already 


done, You got out of: your car. Now, all you | 


need to do is remember why. And now: that 
you are here, be like a sponge. Absorb. ` 
There are so many pools of thought here to 
soak in and grow- Stimulating candlelight 
dinners are not..a. myth in this Camelot. 
Tap yourself -like a Vermont sugar maple 
and let those juices flow. 


000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
ONE OF YOUR BEST DAYS 


Just relax. Most of the DEZ around you. 
will probably be new, too. You've ‘prob- 
ably already witnessed several couples hug- 
ging within a few minutes of your arrival. 
Hopefully, one of those pairs will be me 


and someone I've always wanted to hug but `, 
never had the courage or excuse to do it. o 


But really, just relax, because the people . 
here, old and new, will take care of you. : 

You probably feel like a lot’ of college ` 
freshmen, but just think how. much more 
mature you are than back...whenever. If 
you find yourself standing in a line or 
alone in a room, my suggestion is to be 
somewhat ooo, aggressive. Smile and 
say, "Hi." You'll probably be SOLOS 
someone of the same anxiety that you're 
feeling. cl 

If you happen to be alone in your room, 
then don't be alone. Go for a walk. It's 
not that big here. You won't get lost. 
And there will be people, Bread: Loaf. peo-'" 
ple, Seat people, somewhere close’. Ask 
any question--it has to turn out right. _ 
If it is addressed to an old student, 
you'll have it answered and gouff: know”: 
one more little thing about life on the 
Mountain. If you approach a new student, 
you'll both fee), relief in knowing: you're 
in the same boat, It may seem hard to be- 
lieve right now, but this will be one of 
your best days. Make it happen. 
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SOME HANDY ADVICE 


When you came around that curve in the 
road and saw the big blue sign that says 
"Caution! Students!" did you wonder who 
was being warned? The Bread Loaf students 
or the rest of the world? I did. 

Actually, it was a good thing I slowed- 
down when I saw that sign. Not only be: 
cause Bread Loaf goes-by in two seconds ` 
if you're cruising, but also because there’ 
were people hugging each other. all over . 
the place--on the. sidewalk,: in the road, 
on top of the stone wall. They were ob- 
livious to everything. I wondered if some- 
one was going to rush up and hug me when 
I stepped out of my car. 

No one did. I felt.a bit like an alien, 
being the only unhugged person in sight. 
So I got down on the ground and did some 
Stretching exercises, both because I was 
tired from the long drive and because it 
gave me something physical to do. All the 
huggers were laughing and squealing, 


Gi UYU 


"ISS 


On the last day of some summer writing- 
classes, writers are customarily. ‘asked 
to give advice to.newcomers. Here are 
selected pieces from the past. 


e 
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. But here was the real trick. It's hard 
not to feel overwhelmed in your first 
hours; everyone expects you to feel over- 
whelmed. But if you act as if you've been 
here before, strange things happen. When 
I gravitated toward the front desk, I was 


so dazed by everything that I must have 


seemed perfectly composed. Bob Handy 
shook my hand and said, "Hey! How have 
you been?" as if I was a Bread Loaf 
veteran. 


29.5 ir ker fine," I said, giving his hand 
-the old squeeze. Then I had to ask ques- 
tions which revealed me as a green rookie. 


"I could have sworn I knew you," Bob said. 
We laughed. 
: Whoever you are, geeadi ng this, you Ser 


rookie, I'm sure you've seen that "green" 


is the color to be. here at Bread Loaf-- ` 


it's exalted, not lowly. People do every- 


thing to help you. And, po, why don't you 
go up to Bob Handy, - PU; out! your hand, 

and say, "HL Bob, how" ve: “you: been?” 

ae ee ee ee see 


ah 


COMPANY 


hae started crying. eens L ‘told her SER 
she: might need vitamins or a diet change, 
I felt like leaving> in. the car to end Che 


moment of goodbye. ‘I. either wanted to be 
there or go somewhere else. 


I put on the tape player and drove off. 
I. felt tired but like I wanted to floor 
it and get to Vermont fast. The mountains 
felt kind of generic; I remembered the 
way my stomach felt hollow last time, but 
no details of the specific mountains . 
seemed interesting. Just green, lumpy, . 


and hollow in my stomach. 


Driving got exhausting and I relaxed 
my arms; I tried to use less muscle and 
just guide the car. Thought about pull- 
ing off and napping but I got coffee 
instead. 
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Crossing New York in the rain I felt 
like stopping, not going back or going a- 
head. I didn't want to go anywhere, just 
sit. I wanted to be in Vermont. 

When I got into Vermont I stopped at a 
travel center. I really needed to talk to 
the workers; I was starting to think of 
the car as company. But as I left there I 
began to picture Bread Loaf. It was start- 
ing to look like a place with people. My 
mannerisms and behavior would be seen; I 
was embarrassed. 
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NOT WINNING 


Up through Virginia, West Virginia, Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, New York, and espe- 
cially over into Vermont, the water flowed 
lavishly--not from the sky, but from my 
eyes. I was leaving my kids and my hus- 
band to come to Bread Loaf to study. Here 
was the opportunity of a lifetime and what 
do I do? I cry. Over and over I said to 
myself, "What the hell is the matter with 
you? You've always wanted an opportunity 
like this. Rusty and Melissa are almost 
grown. Orion can take care of himself!" 
It was indeed a puzzlement. Finally, as 
I came out 125, I faced the ugly truth. 
I am a coward. Of course I fear the work 
at Bread Loaf. But that's just a little 
part of it. My cowardice is deeper-~-more 
a selfish type of cowardice--nourished 
for many years. I fear responsibility. 
"What if something happened while I was 
away that could have been prevented had 
I been there?" I fear fate and having to 


not too early that I'd be hanging around. 
my room after I unpacked. From my experi. 
ence as a college freshman I knew that 
I'd be somewhat lonely and self-conscious 
that first day. I targeted 11:00 a.m. 
early, but not too early. I'd be safe. 

The ride itself was as quite® as I 
thought it would be. Before long, I was 
off of interstate 89 and onto the back 
roads of Vermont. It was a beautiful day 
and I soon began to notice: that there were 
rarely any cars in my lane, either behind 
me or in front of me. I took my time and 
began to appreciate the scenery. I started 
to think of the Bread Loaf reputation, 
Robert Frost, the scrutinizing of fellow 
English teachers, and even the possibil- 
ities of my novel that would originate 
from my Bread Loaf experiences. I began 
to write some lines in my head, but they 
weren't exactly fluid or any good. Well, 
just have a great time at Bread Loaf, I 
told myself. My odometer soon showed me 
that the School would be near. Before I 
knew it, the light blue Bread Loaf sign 
was in front of me, and then the campus 
with lots of cars, people unpacking, and 
hugging. 

I slowed down, but kept. going. A few 
‘miles down the road I turned around in a 
driveway and headed back to Bread Loaf. 


O0000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
EMBRACE 
So you're 2,000 miles from home: for the 


first time, missing children and friends, 
gardens and dogs--maybe especially, yes, 


face up to taking a chance and not winning.especially, missing your stereo. So the 


I cried for myself. For my fear of being 
held responsible for all the accidents, 
the quarrels, the disorder at home. 


000090000000000000000000000000000000000G0 : 


happy ones around you seem to know where 
to go, what to do, seem to seem to know. 
Every time two or three returnees rush 
shrieking to each other's arms in a fren- 
-zied dance of welcome, you die a little 


. bit. At least you shrink a little. You 


TARGET 


I had been looking at a map of Vermont for 
three days, each day trying to chart the 
best course to Bread Loaf. From Concord, 
N.H. it isn't all that hard. North on in- 
terstate 89 for sixty miles, west on 107 


and then I guess about ten miles of 125. 
I knew my course well before I began the 
trip, but I unfolded the big bulky map on 
my small desk at home each day and went 
over it again. After I had gone through 
this routine for three days I began to 
ask myself why I was doing this. I think 
I understood. It was nervousness. I was 
anxious about those immediate pressures 
of a new environment. I had the feeling 
in the back of my mind that I would enjoy 
Bread Loaf, but the anxiety was unavoid- 
able, 

I had the mileage and later the esti- 
mated time of arrival down pat for Tues- 
day, June 26. I wanted to arrive early 
enough to get all the good furniture and 
arrange ít to my liking in the room, but 


doubt. d 

.- I“promise: it changes. The loneliness 

ebbs, more each day and night as the Bread 

‘Loaf Community pulls you in, loves you, 

supports you, teaches you, listens to you. 
The first week or two of sleeplessness 


-nights go away, too, that rigidity in the — 
for fifteen, another fifteen on route 100,- 


neck and jaw where all the tension gathers 
while you try to sleep eases and eases, 
and one day, then, you'll seem to belong, 
seem to know where to go, what to do. 
It'll help if on your first day you 
stage a welcoming embrace ceremony with 
other newcomers: hug, laugh, mockingly — 
assert. "It's so good to see you again!" 


‘By the end of the session, it will be 
good; the mockery will have faded and 


you'll belong. 
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YOU CAN WRITE 


Don't sweat it--you can write. I asked my 
roommate to judge one of my first papers. 
He thought for about one second before 
replying, "I think it's disconnected. I 
don't see how you got to the end from the 
rest of the story," 

"Thanks. I think you have a good point. 
I'll work on it." He left the room and I 
bawled. Two days later I was able to look 
at the paper again, and the son of a bitch 
was right. I reworked the paper, let some- 
one else read it, and they liked it. I'm 
only three weeks into the summer, so I'm 
not perfect yet. 

Even if I incorporate somebody's crit- 
icism into a paper, I'm not likely to eat 
lunch with them. for a while. But I'm get- 
ting better, 


000000000 00000000000000000000000000000000 
BOARDED AT BATESVILLE 


I was not afraid of Bread Loaf. I had 
plenty of time to decide not to come here. 
I boarded the train at Batesville, Mis- 
sisippi on June 23rd, and on the morning 
of June 26th, I arrived at Essex Junction, 
Vermont. iri 

Two cabs and one bus later, I arrived 
at the Bread Loaf Inn. I was not afraid 
-of Bread Loaf. I wanted -to be here. 

There are many things that I could say 
about being black at Bread Loaf, but I 
won't. The thing that I can say about 
being human at Bread Loaf is that every- 
thing you feel--alienation, loneliness, 
homesickness——is. valid and real, It will 
pass. 


00000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
PANIC 


A great panic clutched at my stomach and 
kept me from presenting myself to the 
series of radiant faces lined up at the 
salad bar. I had to flee to my room, lie 
down, and grasp the sides of the bed firm- 
ly just to steady myself. . 

I recognized myself as an infidel, the 
only one cloistered at the monastery who 
didn't believe, while reflective eyes and 
serene smiles revealed the deep spiritual 
commitment of the others present. 

"Maybe this really wasn't such a good 
way for me to spend my summer after all," 
“T surmised. "I should have become a bi- 
cycle messenger in San Francisco. 

Well, a week has passed. And I'm be- 
ginning to get the rhythm of it. Although 
I haven't bought an I Found It! bumper: 
sticker for my Datsun yet,-#. have to ad- 
mit that my own eyes have sparkled more 
than once. (The radiation here is con- 
tagious.) 

A perplexing paper provided my rite of 
passage and initiation. I'm beginning to 
belong to being here. 


i 
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The one bit of advice I can offer is 
this: You can go to the first party. At 
any rate, pick up on the beat. Bread Loaf 
is a dance. Listen to the music. Live in 
the present. l 


00000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
ANOTHER HUG 


My cousin dropped me off, I took the suit- 
cases up to my room, unpacked them in 
three minutes so I could rush out the 
door and try to belong. : 

I certainly wasn't going to sit in my ` 
room and wonder what I was doing there. 

I had to see Paul Cubeta about changing 
a course. When we had finished talking, 
he walked me to the door and started to 
open it. I turned around to thank him. I 
thought he was about to give me a hug but 
really he just hadn't moved away fast’ 
enough when I crashed into him. He gave 
me a hug because by then it seemed a lit- 
tle ridiculous not to. I thought, "That's 
about the funniest thing that ever hap- 
pened to me in a school. This place is 
going to be 0.K." 


00000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
AFTER ALL 


I had spent the past two months perfect- 
ing my confidence act and really had the 
lines down pretty well, "I am not scared 
about going to Bread Loaf. I am a good 
student and pretty smart and I like to 
write anå sure, I will do just fine." I 
practiced a lot, mumbling to myself on the 
airplane from Montana and perfecting the 
delivery during a week-long visit with my 
parents in Massachusetts. I even ‘believed 
it, until the hill. 

My father was driving and we had chat- 
ted all the way almost like two grown-ups, 
no small feat for father and daughter 
when the daughter is a mother with a 
grown-up son of her own. Dad couldn't com- 
pletely restrain his tour guidé tendencies, 
though as we wavered through the backroads 
of his boyhood, and I learned once again 
that this man has an amazing store of 
information and I learned among other 
things, why so many houses in Chester, 
Vermont, are made of stone. 

But now we were on the hill. The steeper 


at got the more my insides quivered and 


the faster my rehearsed self-assurance 


-dribbled away. I found my script was 


changing quickly as we drew closer to the 
Inn. "I am very scared and not so very = 
smart and everyone will write better than 
I do and I definitely don't belong in a 


“place like this.” 


Sr 


Suddenly I was seventeen again and my 
father was driving me not to Bread Loaf 
put to Maine for my first year of college 
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at Bates. Then, as now, I hoped he would- 
n't stick around too long because it would 
be absolutely not cool to face this 
strange new world with a father in tow. 


Ei 


But now, unlike then, having chaufferred 
three others to college since me, he knew 
what I was feeling. "Well, I guess I'11 
be going," he said, and though I felt 
guilty about him turning right around, 
three hours up and three hours back, I 
didn't ask him to stay. We hugged good- 
bye just as we had those many years ago-- 
the same yet somehow different, too. He 
was still the father, I the daughter, but 
I wasn't seventeen. Maybe I could belong 
in this place after ail. 


000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
PINNED 


“Peg, you asleep? Peg?" 

"Huh? Oh, no." Rip cord marks from an 
bedspread welted her face. 

"I was just downstairs looking at the 
map. The one that shows where everyone's 
from, the one with the pins." ` 

She yawned, and squinted at me. "Yea?" 

"We're gone. Just two holes in Nampa, 
Idaho, where there should be pins." 

She slumped back, hugging the pillow. 
"They probably fell off." 

"Did you ever see the movie, Ten Little 
Indians, where those people were trapped 
in a house and were picked off one by one, . 
‘and then there were none‘?" 

“Good grief." She punched the pillow. 
"Maybe the pins are being used for voodoo 
rites. Are you missing any scarves or nail 
clippings?" 

"Seriously, that map bothers me. It's 
covered with pins from all over the United 
States. There are even pins ZE capado, 
England, and France," ; 

"So?" 

"So, Paul Cubeta brought in ‘those brii- 
liant people. Pins from Harvard. Pins 
from Yale. Pins from Oxford." Së 

Her eyes closed. "Haven't you been, lis- 
tening? We're supposed to be bright. We 
wouldn't be here if he didn't think we 
could handle it." 

What if I'm in the bottom ten? What if 
tomorrow I'm called into Paul Cubete's 
office, and he hands me an envelope with 


' my pin in it and says, ‘Shirley, take. this 


back to Nampa with you when you go.'". 
O00000000000000000000000000000000000000000 


HOROSCOPE 


On Monday night I had been reading Che 
comics. and I glanced at my horoscope 
(Gemini), which said: "You may be embark- 
ing upon a course where you don't belong," 
I laughed nervously and showed it to 
Robert, and he said, "Well, don't go." 
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But I came anyway, and last night I lay 
alone in bed and thought about the horo- 
scope and why I was here. And I missed 
my husband and my children and my cat. 

Today when I weke I felt a little bet- 
ter. I felt as if I were embarking upon 
an adventure, like an African Safari or 
a mountain climbing expedition. And I 
would just do it until I got it done. 
Good or bad--of course I would try to do 
my best. Else why not just leave and go 
home? 

I don't really know why I'm so scared. 


„So scared I could cry. It's not that I've 


never been away from home before-—though 
never for six and a half weeks. And of ` 
course I can go home on weekends--but 
then that would get expe teres I guess 
I'm scared because I just don't know 
what's going to happen, to me or Bob and 
the kids. ` 

I really want to do well here. I'm just 
not sure why it is so important, or if 
it even matters at all, really. 
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FLY 


‘Relax. Ease up. Singles hitters are wel- 


come here. Any way, you might be Pete 
Rose. Don't think about Robert Frost and 
THE BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH. Ordin- 
ary people come here. You can wear san- 
dals, T-shirts, and cut-offs if you like 
(You didn't have to bring your whole ward- 
robe--teaching skirts, dresses--yes, 
suits, the way I did just to be safe). 
You can even eat softboiled eggs and dip 
your bread in them at breakfast. Relax. 
What, you haven't read the Aeneid, 
Ulysses, and all the volumes of Remem= 
brance of Things Past? You didn’ t go to 
Harvard? Don't worry. Open up your ears 
and eyes and fly. People here won't’ 
laugh. They want to get to know. you and 


- your ideas. Oh, you'll learn a lot about 


their ideas. You will read most of those 
books. But the teachers here are people, 
not talking. heads or walking publications. 

Now, how to start that? First Wednesday: 
smile and smile and smile and talk to 
people in the Barn, on the porch, in 
class. Ask those questions that you're: 
afraid-to ask. Every one of us started 
out afraid, too. (I bet you didn't drive 
past the Inn and up to the Snow Bowl the 
way I did.) 
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THE GREEN BENCH 


The Inn. The massive porch, The crowd 
gathered around the high-backed green 
bench. Panic, Second thoughts. A vision 
of sun-tan lotion, beach umbrellas, fris- 
bees, anå the surf. Trade that for a 
stack of books? Instead of a beach bum, 
become a target for pot-shots by professors? 

Normal thoughts. All wrong, put quite 
normal, You see, Bread Loaf is the Inn, 
the porch, the books, the professors; but 
it is also sun-tan lotion, beach umbrel- 
las, frisbees, the surf--any landscape 
your mind can envision. Step onto this 
campus and you become part of the very 
heartbeat of imagination, of thought, of 
life. 

Bread Loaf is for you. Bread Loaf is 
the Barn--Princeton, Yale, McDonald's, 
the Capital Theater, and Studio 54 all 
under one roof. Bread Loaf is Ulysses, 
the Brandy Brook house mouse. Bread Loaf 
is a salad bar with Bacos every day. 
Bread Loaf is finding out that your room- 
mate is the funniest, smartest, most de- 
lightful person you've ever met. Bread 
Loaf is Y'EAST, where the life of this 
mountain and its people is celebrated. 
Bread Loaf is pancakes on Wednesday morn 
ing and fourteen cups of coffee a day... 

Now walk on up the porch steps and sit 
down on the big green bench. Bread Loaf 
is for you! 
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` SEALED : 


Jane, who’ is sure that gare: depreciate 


breasts, had taken her shirt | off while i 
maneuvered to keep the canoe! s bow point- 
ed into the currént. Anticipating’ the 
pleasure of air on skin: Chat had been un- 
der too many layers of wool for too many 
months, I shed my blouse as soon as she 
had picked up her paddle. As we neared + 
the mouth of the cove, we hushed,’ becom- 
ing thoughtful in our movements. We waif- 
ed with the swirl and chuckle of current 
against the boat. The water was’ both 
sparkling and dark, the blue opened .above 
the leaning pines, and we basked in cool 
air and warm sun. We saw no seals. 

An osprey piped over, as bright’ and 
black as the water itself. ‘We drifted 
with the tide for a quiet while,’ but no: 
dark heads appeared. I began ‘to ‘hum a 
sone for seals. Jane, too, knew the mel- 
ant holy: tune ‘and so we sang the chorus 
over and RE “neither of us remembering 
more.’ 

With no more sound ‘than the gentle cur- 
rent itself, a seal surfaced, just enough 
that its eyes and nose were above water, 


and just for a moment. “Then closer to the . 


canoe, one came up’ like a retriever, but 
in its grëat sad eyes was all the mystery 
of life underwater. Its nostrils dilated, 
trying to taste us ïn the air, and then 
shut as it slid back under and water 
closed above it’ like a seam. 


E Eac Winn 
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SURVIVING 


A year before my mother died Iwas: told 
she would. 

My parents had been div dr ded long 
time, and I visited my father on occa- 
sional weekends. So on this weekday when 
he arrived at ny house seeking me to go 
home with him--just for the evening--I 
was puzzled but obedient. It was after 
spending the evening at his house, and 
while returning to my home in his proud 
old Mercury, that had been my parents car 
when (ones were married, he told me she 
wasn't going to get well. 

I remember the need to cry choking me. 
It pushed at my throat so hard the feel- 
ing was Like a block of hard wood ES 
to convulse its way out, but I wouldn't 
allow it. ‘I couldn! t lét him see me cry 
because he wasn't my friend. The rest of 
the ride was in silence, 
for him I suppose. S 

On Monday of the last school week in my 
freshman year, I woke up without ‘being 
called. I walked down the short hall to 
the bathroom.’ "hen F stepped out: again’ 
there was my ` ‘father standing: uncomfor t= 
ably. 

“Donnie, your nother passed | away last 
night.” 

With those seven Keene time became very 
slow and completely in my ‘power. I knew 










and bewilderment 
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with perfect clarity what he van Ges? and 
was in control of all of its implications 
and expectations. I flopped on the: out: 
side bed in Grandma's room and sobbed. ME 
wasn't real- crying. It was what I was 
supposed to do. I Gonaidened the amount 
of sobbing I was required to produce. -I 
fulfilled the order. 

Finally, silently, I, got up and went 
downstairs. ily father, who was still 
there, followed me down. Grandma, Aunt 
Jane, and Aunt Dorothy were there. By 
custom, ue were not a physical family and 
felt uncomfortable with hugging or other 
contact: greetings. Yet, all three came 
over and squeezed me in their arms as SE 
to close-up the wound. It felt like U 
shouldn't let out any more hurt, so I 
didn't.- 

Later that morning my. father took me to 
school. First, we went to the principal's 
office. We sat on the hard benches out- 
side ‘the door next to two boys who were 
covered with mud, and whose clothes were 
torn. One boy had a cut in his eyebrow 
with blood dripping on his cheek, stream- 
ing to his chin and dripping again to his 
shirt. Even I could see`how deep and ugly 
the gash was, and when our eyes met he 
smiled like it didn't hurt and he didn't 
care. 

The “two hoya got to see the deu 
EE : | 
¿When it was our turn, it’ began with si- 
lence. liy father and the principal looked 
at each other and waited. Each expected 
the other to begin. I felt so uncomfort- 
able and. embarrassed I finally spoke up. 

mie. Mitby, I'm not coming. to school 
today because my‘mother died last night." 

Of: course that was understandable. We 
“stayed there a little while talking, but 
I can't remember what was said. I do re- 
member smiling! as we left. Then we went 
up to my home room and again I said, 
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"Mrs. Davis, I'm not coming to school to- 
day because my mother died last night.” 
Her expression became like my father's 
when I saw him outside the bathroom. One 
classmate, Larry Hough, came up and said, 
"Hud, I'm really sorry about your mom. 
You'll be OK. We'll help you." The block 
of wood convulsed violently, but because 
of my control of time, unsuccessfully, in 
my throat. 

Two nights later at the funeral parlor 
I recall how irritated I was at the lines 
of people. I thought they were too long, 
too slow, and too immune to my force of 
will. With each handshake and thank-you I 
felt phoney and robbed. I knew I was 
being mechanical and I thought I sounded 
insincere. I felt obligated to take care 
of each visitor when I wanted to be left 
alone. Time was going faster than I want- 
ed it to. For the first time since she 
died, I started to feel vulnerable and I 
didn't like it. 

Usually, I didn't think about cars much 
and certainly not Limos. But on the ride 
to the cemetery, I carefully studied*the 
inside of the big black Cadillac. Two 
large bench seats faced each other so the 
passengers could look into each other's 
faces and talk easily. I stared at the 
lower part of the door which was arrayed 
with a chrome handle and seven chrome 
push-buttons, and I remembered back to 
the ride home from my father's. Grandma 
and my two aunts chatted quietly about 
all the beautiful flowers. I was silent. 

At the graveside people came up to me 
and shook my hand and hugged me and kiss- 
ed me. All the sad and grieving members 
of my family, and an endless supply of 
strangers seemed to touch me, Suddenly, 
it was Larry Hough, and behind him a new 
Line of kids and teachers from school. My 
sobs that followed were the first genuine 
ones since she died. They came in a flood 
and they were uncontrolable. I lost for- 
ever my ability to make time go slow and 
obey my wishes. But as much as I was 
afraid it would happen, I knew instantly 
it was ati’ rieht. mi 


Don Hudson 
DEE EE 
CHRISTMAS IN BANGKOK 


There are thirty-nine Americans currently 
serving time in Thai prisons, all but one 
on drug charges. Right before Christmas 
this past year I went to visit them, with 
five people from the U.S. Embassy in 
Bangkok. We went to "spread a little hol- 
iday cheer" and to let the prisoners know 
they "were not forgotten.” At least, 
that's what the lady from the Embassy 
said, and I hadn't given it much more 
thought than that. It seemed a good way 
to make the Christmas spirit come alive 
in a Buddhist country a long Cae from 
home. 


D 
i 


I remember my first view o e prison- 
ers: six men trooping out, asad and 
blinking. "Who's here to see us? And why? 


What now?" I was surprised--they looked 


like guys I knew: bright Hawaiian shirts, 
loose khaki shorts,, one wearing Ray-Bans. 


- I was scared. They were supposed to be 


different, not familiar. 

I talked to David, the one with the 
Ray-Bans, who also wore a faded. blue t- 
shirt that said "The Ozarks" and a pair 


` of Levi 501's. He was good looking, cool. 


‘walls. 


He'd been caught at the airport, he told 
me, three months. earlier with twelve 
grams of heroin. 

He didn't look at me directly. He just 


" slunched against the wall and gazed out 
‘ past me, through the mesh wire. And he 
: didn't talk to me so much.as to someone 


else, anonymous , out beyond the prison 
"My trial's coming up soon," be 


said. "I figure I'll plead.guilty, take 


“my time, and be done with it. If you try 


to beat the rap, they really nail you. I 
heard about a woman here who tried to. 
She got forty years." 

I had heard this too, and that the Thai 
courts were particularly hard on American 


. offenders, The standard sentence was 


usually twenty-five years. Dealers, ver- 

sus those charged merely for possession, 

often got much longer sentences with lit- 
tle hope of pardon or parole. 

David went on. "My Mom. came, over last 
week with fifteen grand. She tried to buy 
my way out. Heard sometimes that works." 
He smiled. "Not this time.” 

David told me he'd been trafficking 
heroin out of Thailand for ten years, 
figured he'd probably gotten his due. 
"Was it worth it?" I asked. 

He turned. I still couldn't see his 
eyes behind the dark lenses, but for the 
first time I could sense them, feel them 
focusing on me. "Worth it?” His voice was 
hard, sarcastic. "Of course it wasn't 
worth it. But when you're eighteen and 
scared and in the middle of, a, goddamn 
jungle in Vietnam you'll take anything 
that'll help you get through the night." 
His voice softened. "Ya’ know, I think of 
my cabin in the mountains, the Ozarks, a 


so 


- lot these days. Helps get me through." 


There were ten men at the next prison, 
Thailand's largest. Overcrowding made the 
spread of skin and other infectious 
diseases rampant. The men could not lie 
flat to sleep, but lay turned on their 
sides to accommodate their neighbors. 
They were rationed one blanket a year, 
all they had to sleep with. "That's one 
good thing about being in here a long 
time," they told us. "Seven years’ will 
get you seven blankets, and enough of a 
cushion to get a night's sleep." The 
overcrowding also helped precipitate 
riots. In the past. year there had been 
two major outbreaks, with several inmates 
and guards killed. 

I talked to John here, GER i 
hadn't meant to. As the men had come out 
I could see them avoiding him, steering 
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wide in a subtle, almost undetectable 
way. That made me want to avoid.him too, 
but his eyes had locked into mine with 
this frightened intensity, and, I couldn't 
turn away. He. just started talking, in 
this rambling, raspy voice. 

"T'm clean now. But it's been hard. 
I've been in five and a half years and 
I've been strung out for four. I was down 
to fifty kilos six months ago. I'm look- 
ing good now though, looking good. 

"I gotta stay clean," he said. "Drugs 
are everywhere in here. The guards bring 
"em in. I could get you anything you want 
-—-right now--pot, speed; smack, Funny 

-.thing is, I was clean, on the outside. 
Never touched the. stuff." “And be 
chuckled, "Just peddled it." 

Without breaking his stare, he stopped, 
and drew hard on the cigarette squeezed 
between his fingers. "I asked for a 
transfer, to the maximum security wing." 
He motioned. around to the other Ameri- 
cans. "Don't see these guys much anymore. 
Christ, where I am it's a hell-hole. 
Dirty. No one speaks English, They treat 
us bad. But I need it tight like that if 
I'm gonna stay clean. I don't trust my- 
self." 

John went on talking for a while, ram— 
bling to himself, to me. I was half- 
listening, mostly just returning that 
gaze. Then he looked away a minute, and 
looked back, "Ya' know," he said. "I 
still got ‘outside’ views. I still think 
if I'd made it, it would've been worth 
the risk." 

The women.were the hardest for me to 
see. They hit too close to home. They 
looked like my friends, like me: Indian 
print skirts, dangling shell earrings, 
loose cotton blouses. They were eager and 
earnest, not like the men who'd hung back 
a little, stayed aloof. "We love the 
Christmas visit,” they said. "We look 
forward to it all year. Really helps the 
time pass." And the women were full of 
questions about the outside, about us. 
“Where you from? What're you doing in 
Thad bane? aan 

I had heard about Miranda on the ride 
over, about how she'd been part of the 
biggest drug bust in years and that when 
she'd gone down, so had eighteen others. 
"She's bad news,” the man from the 
Embassy told me, "Had a record as long as 
her arm. They got her for forty-six 
years." 

But there she was--long blonde hair 
pulled back in a barrettte, wide brown 
eyes framed in blue shadow, a gold stud 
in her nose. She didn't seem brutal and 
cold, certainly not larger Chan life. "I 
got a little girl back home," she told 
me. "Monica. She's twelve now. Doesn't 
even know she has a Mom." 

I asked if Monica had a Dad. "Yeah, 
she's got a Dad. But he, my old man, he 
came over here to help me out and ended 
up in jail himself. Shit," and she laugh- 


ed. "Help like that, who needs Sr 
I had heard the women had it worst, 
that their conditions and treatment were- 


the most severe. I asked Miranda about 
this. "Yeah," she replied. "Sometimes 
they beat us. They line us up and hit us 
‘til we fall. Usually because someone did 
something no’one will own up to. But we 
take it. You would too. It's okay. 
Really." 

She told me about the loneliness, the 
isolation, the sense that "life" was 
something going on outside the prison 
walls, while inside there was just a 
vacuum, "But: I woke up one day and real- 
ized I had to get’on.with it. This is my 
life. So I taught myself Thai. Sometimes 
I'd yell and scream and throw the book 
against the wall.I'd be so angry, but I 
can read and write that damn language 


now. In fact, sometimes it's English that 


comes slow. I have to stop and think, 
"What do I want to say now?! 

"And I got a job. I work in the kitch- 
en. It's the best job in the prison. It 
gets me news of the outside. We're not 
allowed magazines or newspapers or any- 
thing like that, but they forget the 
fruit comes wrapped in newsprint and that 
I can read it." Her eyes glistened. 
"That's great. 

My job's a good one," she said. "I make 
more money than anyone in the prison-- 


: 2500 baht (approximately $100) every six 


months, I work: fourteen hours a day, 
seven days a week. I do most of the cook- 
ing, so I eat well. I have a lot of re- 
sponsibility. People look up to me." She 
glanced up, those big brown eyes search- 
ing, asking. "It makes me feel I'm doing 
something. Something worthwhile. That my 
life has meaning.” 


Firkins Reed 
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- LOOKING BACK 


After leaving Bread Loaf last August, I 
just couldn't wait for that day in June 
when I would return to the mountain. I 
treated my friends, colleagues, students 
and, especially, my husband to my stories 
of the inspirational classes, breath- 
taking scenery, and special friends. No 
one cared. But every phone call and let- 
ter from another Loafer would start me on 
a new Bread Loaf binge, My gluttony for 
these tales helped me through the year, 
but as the middle of June grew nearer, I 
found my appetite waning. 

Suddenly I wanted to stay home; I.had 
too much to do. I never did weed Che, 
flower bed in front of the house, order 
the absolutely necessary dining room cur- 
tains, show.my sister what to paint or 
hand in my paper from the spring semes- 
ter. I didn't even have a chance to 
vacuum up the Carpet Fresh in the bed- 
room before it was time to go. 

As we drove East he and I took advan- 
tage of the time together and talked, 
really talked, for the first time in 
months. "Why don't we just drive back 
home. and cash in my ticket?" he asked 


b 








thing. 
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more than once... I was; ‘thinking the same 
We drove: across New York, into 
Vermont, and each mile towards Bread Loaf 
sparked recollections of special people 
and incidents. I was at the wheel now, 
and Craig yelled about my driving--I was- 
n't. paying attention to the curves, I was 
going too fast, steering too sharply. I 


„ignored him and spoke greedily of my up- 


` home 
and dragged him across 125, 


coming classes, of nights at the Chipman 
=-it was obviously time for him to go. 

- At the Inn I jumped out of the car 
While I 
checked in with the Handys, greeted the 
greeters, and engaged in the traditional 
hugging, Craig stood around. He finally 
told Angie I had to take him to Burling- 
ton now: "You girls can chat for the next 


Seven weeks." I couldn't wait to put him 


on that west-bound plane... 

“Even though,I knew the way to the Bur- 
lington Airport, as;punishment for his 
lack of appreciation for Bread Loaf, I 
made him drive, His plane was late; I was 


‘certain I was missing something back at 


the mountain. We jumped up when the air- . 


‘line employee finally announced his 


‘flight; be was anxious to be on his. way, 
and I was in a hurry to drive back to 
Bread Loaf. We did the usual mushy stuff, 
and he walked casually through the doors, 
to the plane, without look back. i 


Now I wanted to go with him--and I was : 


the one who cried. 

Tammy Wrack 
EE 
THE WELCOMING 

As I lay on the den shag rug, stretching 


out after a five hour drive, I closed my 
eyes. Dad's tapes of some unrecognizable 


_symphony;,lulled. the room which was a 


stifling 80 degrees with 85. percent hu- | 


‘midity. In front of the house.a car door 


slammed in rhythm with the beating in my 
head, 

I dozed and then heard some mumbling. A 
cherub set of thighs.straddled my back. 
The unusual coolness of fat rested 
against my shirt. Bounce, bounce. Baby 
smells puffed with the BEER of diaper.. 

"Dewey, seeping?" she said. 

Uncomfortably, I reached my left arm 
out behind and placed it beneath Katie's 
armpit, letting her swivel round to my 
stomach as I rolled over, 

: She glared at me. I think she forgot 


: ane I was. 


We were both slightly confused. 

"How about a kiss, sweet lips?” Ice 
cream coagulated at the corner. of her 
mouth. She had difficulty separating one 
lip from the other. She continued 
staring. 

"A hug?” I asked. 

‘She batted her eyes, stood up, her dia- 
per sagging with.smashed weight, and toed 
herself away. 

Fog blurred my senses. 
my chest. 


Heat blanketed 
My sister Marcia began talking 


` gestured. 
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and I could do litle more than watch my 
fuzzy godchild walk away, conscious that 
my eyes followed her. When I looked away, 
she looked around.:1I knew the: game. Talk- 
ing with Marcia, I:feigned laughter and 
Katie returned from the kitchen 
holding one of my:textbooks which I had 
thrown on a dining: room chair upon arriv- 
ing. She sat about four feet. away from my 
knees, coloring on the title page. I 
rested on my elbows and smiled. My sister 
took a different posture, yanking the 
text from Katie's reach. My neck relaxed; 
my eyes shut; and the murmur of voices 
hung over me. I eased my head to the 
floor. Headache oo away... DO away. 

Finger nubs jammed into my mouth. I 
tasted crayon. Katie's forefinger circled 
round my gum. I stared, watching the dop- 
pled connection of her arm between us. As 
she retracted her hand, saliva snapped my 
cheek. 

We stared. : i 

She rounded her TE and O'ed my fore- 


- head with her mouth. 


I glared. 

She grasped my headband and averted her 
eyes. 

Marcia informed me that Katie imitates 


"Che three-year-old boy at the day care 
‘center who is potty trained. 


"Yeah, she stands in front of the toi- 
let, places her hands in her groin, and 
says 'shshshsh.'" 

I sniggered. Mom then interjected that 
I did the same thing when I was two and a 
half. "You used to straddle the toilet to 
prove you could do it like the boys did, 
Ze 

Pre-memory rafit always make me uncom- 
fortable. Mom and Marcia left for the 
kitchen to join my brother-in-law and 
father who were discussing: their last 
round of golf while setting the table. 

Fifteen minutes till dinner. The aspi- 


rin was taking effect. 


Ripe bananas. The smell irritated my 
nose. Katie lay her head atop my breast. 


- I hoisted her securely on my chest let- 


ting her feet dangle between my legs. Her 
kitten breaths let me nap, and I knew I 
was a welcomed visitor. 

We rested, a wetness joined us. 


J. Bobbie Bobrycki 
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THE GIGGLE EFFECT 


When we were small, my mother would walk 
with my brothers, sisters and me to the 
railroad tracks that bordered our farm to 
the south. We could pull grass for hats 
or skirts, pick flowers, catch egrasshop- 
pers and watch them spit tobacco just 
like Grampa. We'could catch.tadpoles in 
the deep ditches that lined the road, 
They were soft and brown, almost like a 


‘malted milk ball after I held it in my 


mouth without sucking on it, except the 
tadpoles had tails and sometimes legs. 
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One evening when we had company for 
dinner, my mother, in what I am sure was 
a fit of desperation, allowed Teresa, 
Morgan, and me to walk to the tracks by 
ourselves. We had orders to stay away 
from the ditches, but we walked far 
enough up the road that no one could see 
us and started to hunt tadpoles. Catching 
tadpoles without getting wet was hard. I 
was the oldest, about five, so I could 
squat near the edge and snare the little 
creatures with my bare hands--I also had 
the best balance and the longest arms. 
Teresa was four and almost as good as me. 
Morgan was about two and a half and 
absolutely worthless--we had to catch 
them for him. We held them for the giggle 
effect, threw'them back in the water, 
squished them to see what was inside 
--they didn't look like malted milk balls 
then. After a while, Teresa and I ignored 
Morgan--until he fell into the water. He 
couldn't touch the bottom and he clawed 
at the dead grass lining the sides of the 
ditch. He was crying and filling his 
mouth up with water, stupid thing. 

After watching him flop around for a 
little while, I remembered that we were- 
n't supposed to get wet. Since I didn't 
want a spanking, I thought I'd better 
tell my mother what was going on. Soul 
ran the third of a mile or so back to the 
house where the adults were sitting 
around the table with their coffee. 
Legend has it that I told my mother, 
“Morgan's in the ditch and he's going 
'Blub, blub!'" As everyone stampeded 
through the door with my mother leading 
the pack, I knew Morgan was in trouble. 

When they reached that spot by the 
road, Teresa was soaked too. More 
trouble, I thought. Over Morgan's hic- 
cuping, coughing, and crying she managed 
to tell my mother that she was wet be- 
cause she had to push Morgan part of the 
way up the side of the ditch and then 
climb out and pull him the rest of the 
way. At the house, Teresa and Morgan took 
hot baths, put on their pajamas and ate 
more dessert. I kept waiting for the 
spankings. 

Today Morgan is a physicist with an 
aversion to water. Teresa worked her way 
through college and her first two years 
of medical school as a lifeguard. I keep 
out of trouble. 


Shaun Berg—Daniel 
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HARD EVIDENCE. 


I remember my childhood toy chest. Cylin- 
drically shaped, painted a bright red, 
and resembling a bass drum, it took. up 
most of the space in my bedroom. When I 
was getting too old for toys and toy 
chests, Bill Dickerson, a friend who was 


affectionately known to me as Dickerdog, 
tried to persuade me to 
the chest to slide down 


use the top of 
the front stairs. 


Dickerdog didn't have to waste his breath 
because to me it seemed a good idea. 

The lid had a cord in the middle that 
we used to steady ourselves at the crest 
of the landing. Resembling bronco riders 


‘who use one hand to latch on to the horse 


and one for balance, we gave the circular 
top a push to begin our adventure. Swish, 
bang, bump, bump, bump, down the stairs 
we flew. We reached the floor of the 
foyer with a resounding thud. I'm sur- 
prised to this day that my parents, who 
were entertaining guests at the other end 
of the house, didn't hear us. 

‘During the fourth excursion, we lost 
control of our vehicle. (But to tell you 
the truth I'm not sure we ever had con- 
trol.) We kept moving to the right and 
moving to the right. We shifted our 
weight to the left, but we kept moving to 
the right. At the bottom of the stairs 
was a column that we had missed on our 
last three attempts, but on thal Sect a Vase l 
banged my head against the corner. 

Lying on the floor and holding my head 
with both of my hands, I writhed in pain. 
I removed one to see it covered with 
blood. Dickerdog helped me up, and we ran 
to my parents. I can't say they were 
shocked when they learned what had hap- 
pened. My childhood was a series of semi- 
unrelated accidents. Falling off a tri- 
cycle at two, ingesting a bottle of 
aspirin at three, imbibing half a bottle 
of Windex at four. By the time of the toy 
chest incident, my parents had gotten 
used to seeing my blood in various places 
outside my body. To tell you the truth, I 
don't think that pain was a very effec- 
tive teacher with me. The only thing pain 
taught me was how to endure it. 

A friend of my father donated his hand- 


"kerchief to help soak up the blood. ly 


mother called Baptist Hospital, and she 
didn't have to repeat our last name. My 
parents and their friends were also be- 
having in a cavalier fashion because they 
didn't want me to overreact. I kept ask- 
ing them, "Am I gonna need stitches? How 
bad is it?" And they kept saying, "Oh, 
it's nothing. They'll probably put a but- 
terfly bandage on it.” When they said 
this, I knew I was in trouble. Through- 
out my childhood, I never got cut good 
enough to get a butterfly bandage. I 
either got a band-aid and a kiss from my 
mother or I was sent to Baptist to get 
stitches. i 

Not trusting the adults in the vicin- 
ity, I checked the handkerchief for hard 
evidence. When I took it from my head and 
saw this yellow gook mingled with my 
blood, I lost control. I thought my 
brains were oozing out. with my life 
source. It took my parents a few minutes 
to reassure me. But to this day, when i'm 
searching for a word for a paper or when 
my ability to recall certain events be- 
gins to flounder, I sometimes wonder 
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about the lasting effects of the time 
when I bled brains. 


Bobby Thym 
000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
GOOD NIGHT 


We arrived home late at night. Dad eased 
into* the garage, while Mom turned toward 
the back seat to rouse us kids. "We're 
home," she said. My ear ached where it 
had pressed against the vibrating window. 
Lise and Chris snuggled in the way back, 
just pretending to be asleep, I knew, be- 
cause of their exaggerated breathing. 

I hated the rituals of bedtime. "Come 
on, get in the bathroom, girls," my 
mother directed. "Robbie, get your pee- 
jays on.” "I want some cocoa," I said, 
and lay down on the living room rug.. I 
looked at the don where it licked itself 
in its dog bed. From my parents’ room 
came the rattle of my father emptying his 
pockets onto the dresser top. The round, 
green nightlight was lit in the hallway, 
and I peered at it through curled fin- 
gers, gradually relaxing them to simulate 
the phases of a waning moon. liom appeared 
suddenly in the doorway. 

"Are you still in here?" 

“I want some cocoa.” 

"Ohhhh!™ 

But as I returned to my moon, she 
strode into the kitchen and flicked on 
the overhead light. Water was gurgling in 
the .bathroom sink. My sisters warbled a 
song from Mary Poppins as they brushed: 
"Chim-chim-e=ney, chim-chim-e-ney, -chim 
chim cher-oo."' Then, too soon, the light 
clicked off in the kitchen. My mother re- 
turned with a cup, handing it to me 
briskly yet smoothly so that I wouldn't. 
spill. The cocoa had not been heated. I 
lifted my eyes to complain, but no one 
was there, and I drank it cold. 


Rob Schnelle 
000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
OLD 


There was an old man who lived two 
streets up and three streets over from my 
house and he, in his doddering old way, 
used to hand out candy to the kids of the 
neighborhood. He was not well. His house 
smelled like old man. He had big brown 
blotches on his hands. His eyes were con- 
tinually on the verge of tears, his legs 
white and hairless. 

None of us were sure of his motivation 
in handing out little Snicker bars and 
minute baggies of candy corn and Hershey 
kisses. To be sure, he was a kind man, 
but whey did he do it? Did he want to en-. 
trap us like the witch did to Hansel and 
Gretel? Was he "mental?" 

He made me very uneasy and I never ven- 
tured into his dark old smelly house. But 


I took his candy. And I thanked him as my 


parents had instruçted me: to. I never 
went alone and I always went when it was 
light out. Once he asked me to shovel his 
walkway and I did, scraping the pavement 
bare and to the still-green grass on 
either side. One day we went to get our 
candy and a strange woman answered the 
door and sent us packing with the news 


Chat Mr. Shenner had died and that there 


would be no more candy given out, 
Steve McKibben 
000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
TWO STORIES 


Mornings have always been a good time for 
me. When I was a kid; like four or five 
years old, I was usually the first one up 
and out in the ee and got 
things done. 

Mrs. Williams and her family lived next 
door. They had two kids, Larry and Jack, 
who had lots of toys and tools. So, it 
just seemed natural that mornings should 
find me messing around in their garage. 
Everyone except Mrs. Williams slept late 
during summer, leaving me the run of the 


_ place until about 9:30 or 10:00. 


Mrs, Williams’ son Larry had a new Eng- 
lish bike and one morning I painted it 
with turpentine. Jack had a jigsaw, and 
while puttering around with, it, I releas- 
ed a mechanism which released. springs and 
corks and fittings. They were lost for- 
ever in that little garage and it cost 
the Williams. something to fix the saw. 

Mrs. Williams was a nice lady to. begin 
with, She fed hobos who came through 
town, and she baked great pies. That kind 
of woman probably received special recog- 
nition from God after she died because of 
her dealings with me. | 

One morning I experimented. with her 
tabby cat, Whiskers. The cat was outside 
when I came out, an early riser herself. 
She was pretty friendly and came to me 
when I called. I gave her a few strokes 
and pats, and took her inside my. house. 
We emerged on the roof and the cat was 
really calm and had no idea that I had 
heard recently from someone that cats al- 
ways land on their feet.. 

I tossed her off the roof of our two- 
story house and watched her drop. She: 
screamed all the way down but, by God, 
she landed on her feet. 

Mrs, Williams came out on the back 
porch when she heard Whiskers scream- 
ing. The cat was already running toward 
her. 

"I'm sorry, Mrs. Williams," I yelled 
from the roof. The good lady looked up at 
me, let Whiskers in the house,, and went 
in herself, shaking her head.. 


Ken Bennet 
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CREWCUT 


Dad scooped another wad of ‘BUTCH WAX in 
his hand and approached me as if he were 
about to repack the bearings on the 
Studebaker that sat on blocks in the back 
yard. ER 


there. You gotta train the hair to ‘stand 


up.'" With artistic precision he sculpted 


the pasty gum in smooth strokes upwards ©: 
while I held the broken handled mirror in 
one hand and scratched at the stippled 
hair dotting my neck with the other. 

"Hold still! You wanna look like Johnny 
U or not?" 

And, oh, I really did. For years I 
dreamed of hair that stood at attention, 
that prickled your hand as you ran your 
palm across it. It was Johnny U and Garry 
Moore and Sam Huff. It was grandpa on the 
porch glider smoothing his hand across 
the bristles and feeling what a horse 
must feel when he scratches his legs 
against one another. 

"Once you got it trained," Grandpa 
-would say, “why, you never even hafta wax 
it. It just stands there like so, just 
like that.” And beid jut out his chin as 
. if to show off not only the most gorgeous 
and shapely of heads, but the nakedness 
of his jaw. Together: they made a perfect 
match. 

"But the hard part is still to come," I 
was informed. "The application of the 
goop is only the beginning, son. Weiler = 
(Will) he...(he) pass...(pass) the... 
(the) nylon...(nylon) stocking... (stock- 
ing) test...(test)?" With that, as ise ake 
were time for her solo in this family 
opera, my mother was off with the weight- 
lessness of a summer moth to the dirty 
clothes pile in the basement and back up 
the stairs, a nylon stocking in her hand. 
As if snipping cobwebs from the kitchen 
wall, she scissored off a section just 
above the ankle and lay the golden net, 
like a second skin, in my lap. 

“Here. Wear it," she said. 

I passed the suspicious thing back and 
forth through my fingers frightened by 
its gentle texture, knowing that guys my 
age weren't at home right now doing this. 
I wasn't sure if I was to wear it, work 
it through my hands like a rosary, or 
keep it and strain beer through it, as I 
had seen my father do when he concocted 
his home, brew. 


was, 

toward the top, it was the 

to pay,” so to speak, for greatness... 
My brother, who had been watching Ed - 


Sullivan all this time, peered in and 
said something about me looking like a 


"Goop it up a little over..rrr there... 


coolie with my eyes pulled back, mocking 
me by pointing and pulling at the skin 


around his cheeks. "Hong, dong, Chinee 
„naim bong." My sister stuffed her head 


under a stack of pillows in the corner of 
the living room, losing her breath in the 


-depths of down, and the dog's hair stood 
cup stiff when he got a visual whiff of 


abuki-man" loose in the kitchen fully 
aware of. his role in the house as the 
family's guardian against Oriental prow- 


© lers, which I surely resembled at this 


point. .: 

With an almost devout sadism my mother 
chortled “Keep it on all night. Every 
night, if you really want results," which 
for a whileis exactly what I did. And 
each night, as if in voodoo ritual, I was 
bathed in dreams of Raymond Berry's hands 
covered with honey like a bear's, and 
spiral hives falling from naked trees in 


. the corner of an East Coast end zone. 


H 


Gary Bundy 
000000000000000000000000000000000000000006 
OVER THE RIVER AND THROUGH THE WOODS 


My family is driving to New Ulm, about 
two and one-half hours, to celebrate 
Grandma Arvilla’s sixtieth birthday, and 
my four brothers, two sisters, and I are 


told to be in the car by 9 a.m. or else 


we will be left behind. This is no idle 
threat. Even though most slept with their 
clothes on, a chaotic burst of movement 
complete with Crest, hairpins, Cheerios, 


«raw milk heavy with yellow’ cream, shoes 
-and rubbers still sweep through the one- 


sink bathroom, the kitchen, and the front 
yard as we scurry to our places, four in 
the front and five in the back. Our fam- 
ily car, a blue 1953 Chevy with fins, is 
about ten years old, My father doesn't 
believe in investing a lot of money in a 


- vehicle, perhaps out of necessity; so he 


buys a junker every six months or so, 
dings around with it until it almost 
runs, and then drives it until it drops. 
Cars that backfire or fail to start, that 
have holes in floorboards, that are al- 
ways dusty no matter how much we clean-~ 
all are examples of my dad's "deals." My 
toddler sister and my infant brother are 
up front without seatbelts or carseats. 
Since my three older brothers and sister 
fight over the window seats and air time; 
I, as usual, am stationed over the hump. 
My oldest sister, Kathy, decides to 
stretch out across laps so inch by inch I 
am slowly pressed into the plastic seat- 


cover held on by thin white cloth straps 


until all I can see are the black hairs 
on the back of my’ father’s neck and all I 
can feel is: the whirling driveshaft be- 
neath our feet. The car starts to move 
after my mother’s warning, "Go now, or 
else you'll have to hold it. We're not 
stopping." Of course no one dares to 
leave.: 
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My mother wears a spring dress, dark 
turgid green with light yellow flowers, 
orchids I think, a thin cloth belt, ny- 
lons and black spike heels. Her long 
auburn hair is kept tidy beneath a red 
handkerchief and smells of hairspray. She 
fights a battle with her slip that keeps 
creeping down and she forever pulis the 

. edge of her skirt over her knees. From my 
perspective I can see a stiff arm, downed 
with small white hairs and adorned with a 
green plastic bracelet, rip open a pack 
of cigarrettes. The red lip prints on the 
brown filter strike me as funny and I 
pretend I'm smoking by inhaling her ex- 
hale. She says, "I want it quiet back’ 
there, now!" And, quiet it becomes. 

Cleaned by the morning rain, snatches 
of Minnesota countryside look fresh as 
they flash by: flat, neatly tailored 
fields with geometric lines of planting 
and alfalfa-covered hills occasionally 
interrupted by a clump of trees or a 
creek or a stone wall. My dad swears as 
we swerve around a slow-moving hay wagon, 
and then continues to yodel along with 
the country western song that rattles' on 
the car radio. My mother, in between 
drags, comments on my father's driving 
and on what farmers-who-know—what—they- 
are-doing are doing. My dad just keeps on 
yodeling. 

About halfway, my mother announces that 
lunch is to be served. Baseball cards 
shuffle back into a handleless "Munsters" 
lunchbox, and my sister's diary, which ` 

- everyone who can read except my father 
has read from cover-to-cover, slips be- 
neath the front seat. We each receive a 
luncheon meat sandwich wrapped in wax 
paper and a drink from an old Miracle 
Whip jar filled with tap water. After the 
meal my mother passes around a washcloth. 
We always have a contest as to who can 
see the New Ulm watertower before anyone 
else. Kathy says that she can see it 
miles before she actually does and wins. 

I, who can see little of anything, lose.” 

Grandma waves a white dishtowel as she! 
yells, "Be careful!" The two flights to 
her apartment are covered with bundles of 
newspapers, cases of milk bottles, an 
orange blanket the cat sleeps on, a box 
of old Saturday Evening Posts, and two 
rusted garbage pails, one with a lid that 
flips when a lever is pressed,’ Ignoring 

Grandma's warning, taking two steps at a 

time, my brothers and I dash into her +: 


apartment, and before we are restrained,’ 
search out the banana~shaped dish filed ~ 
with Christmas candy and chocolate kiss- ` 


es. Without touching, my mother and 


grandmother greet each other. My dad lin- ~~’ 


gers in the car trying to get everything 


back in order. My grandfather Toby always : 


smells like his pipe, and he looks like a 
cartoon crow with his greased hair combed 
back in a mock Valentino. Toby, who wears 
a white shirt, suspenders, dress pants, 
and summer Argyle socks without shoes, 
does not get up because he is listening 


to a ball game and is drinking a Miller. 
He smiles when we come in. 

After ham baked in raisin sauce, mashed 
potatoes with canned chicken gravy, car~ 
rots with brown sugar, and marshmallow 
Jello with whipped cream and cherries, 
Grandmother serves cake from their 
thirty-fifth wedding anniversary for des- 
sert. Even though it tastes a bit like 
the freezer, we eat it anyway. Everyone, 
that is, except my dad, who doesn't care 
for sweets much, and Grandma, who is dia- 
betic. 

Every time I bring Toby a beer, he 
smiles, calls me by the wrong name, and 
gives me a quarter. Above the radio is a., 
framed reprint of an Indian asleep on top 
of a horse that luckily knows the way 
down the trail. Next to this is another 
of a wolf lost in a storm. Toby, who has 
never been farther West than Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota, owns a black string tie 
with a scorpion encased in some sort of 
resin. He usually shows it to us, but he 
forgets this time. 

As a special treat, Grandma takes Mom 
and all the kids to a Bob Hope and 
Phyllis Diller movie and then to the 
park, We scatter beneath the statue that 
looks more like a Viking than a German 
knight. Not really streetwise, I am soon 
stranded on a highway divider, not know- 
ing where or how or when I should cross. 
My sister, with diary in hand, rescues 
me. Meanwhile, my dad sits with his hands 
folded between his legs, listening to the 
ball game, smiling.- 

On the way home, I crawl back and 
stretch out on the cloth-covered space 
between the rear window and the back 
seat. My brother and sisters are drinking 
chocolate milk from the creamery where 
Toby works, eating liverwurst from 
Knauses, Grandma's favorite meat market, 
and trying to read "Postscripts" in the 
fading light. As I press my face against 
the cold glass, I can see the yellow haze 
of the New Ulm streetlights blend into 
the blue fog ascending from the Minnesota 
River. As I look toward the sky, I see 
pinpricks of stars pressing through the 
clouds. A wing window. thuds,; a shrill 
whistle sounds, and the ash from my 
Mother's cigarette streaks by like a 
meteorite. 


Tim Hjelmeland 
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Learning 

to 
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My parents" bedroom was big. The biggest 
room on the second floor. Their bed was 
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two beds joined together at the head- 
board. It was always loaded with books. 
The one that fascinated me the most was a 
book with the drawing of some old fash- 
ioned guy, naked, standing holding a head 
which had been cut off. somebody. 

It was on Mom's side of the bed and I 
couldn't believe she had stuff like that. 
Not my Mom. Naked people. The head I. 
didn't mind. I had seen stuff like that: 
on TV Saturday mornings. This was kind of 
neater though, it was in color. When she 
was in the bathroom doing stuff, I would 
climb up on her side of the bed and look 
at the book. It made me feel funny. I 
couldn't really see the guy's peepee, but 


I knew it was there» Ii could, seeshair. Ue . 


stood all bragging-like, ‘and looking 
tough. I thought he was, I didn't want to 
fight him. Then that would be my head. 
Besides, Dad was scary enough when he got 
mad ‘cause I left my bike in the driveway 
or something. 

One time Mom caught me looking at the 
book. I was scared. She came over and sat 
down next to me on the bed, making me 
roll toward her as we sank down. It was a 
soft bed. Her back would cause her prob- 
lems in a few years and she would have to 
lie on the floor and put a board under 
her mattress. 

"George, do you like that picture? 
Would you like to know what the man is. 
doing?” 

I know I turned red. I mumbled some- 
thing like yeah, I thought it was a neat 
picture, kinda’ strange though. Then Mom, 
gosh she was great, started telling me 
about heroes and gods and goddesses. 

Three years ago I started an elective 
Mythology course at my school. I don't 
teach it anymore, but it always has more 
kids enrolled in it than my poetry course 
offered the same period. 


George Dunn 
000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
2 


Reading before first grade meant looking 
at the pictures in books. As my mother 

read to me, I asked questions about de- 

tails in the picture which had nothing to 
do with the text. I assumed that if some- 
thing was in the drawing, there had to be 
corresponding words or why bother to put 


_it there? I wanted stories repeated often 


so I could pretend to read them. 

My favorite book was Tall Tales, It 
had a certain mystique because it wasn't 
shaped like other books--it was tall and 
thin. The pictures.were different,. too. 
People looked like people, but something 
was out of kilter. Their eyes were big- 
ger, cheeks puffier, and noses rounder on’ 


the ends. Their entire bodies were softer . 


except at the joints, that seemed pecu- 


liarly angular. 
At the time I lived in Germany; but 
since we were confined to an army base, I 


saw only other Americans. I got the idea 
that Germans looked like the drawings in 


_ the book and events in the tales happened 


to them. Somewhere in that strange land 
there was a girl who couldn't remember 
the word that would stop the porridge 
from running into the lane. 

My favorite story was about a man 
searching for fools, not because I par- 
ticularly liked the plot, but because the 
first picture showed an incomplete house 
missing an outer wall like a doll's 
house. Actually, the place was more of a 
hovel, but I thought life inside looked 
cozy. It contained a cellar with a ladder 
instead of stairs, a cramped kitchen, and 
eanvattic with- avfeather bed. If. 1 could | 
only learn to read the words, then I; 
would be smart enough to find the house 
and be able to play in it. 

My perspective of reading hasn't chang- 
ed much. Now I know the words and can 
play in any book I want. 


Glenda Clay 
000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
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I was the youngest of four. When I recall 
the earliest years, I see and hear my 
brother's and sisters’ moments more than 
my own. It was our pet turtle, our kitty 
--rarely mine. Trying Co find where I 
learned to read, before school, is taint- 
ed with their movements and my Sty EELS 
to be as old as they were.: 

We had a Wollensak tape Ee John 
and Judy sang "Up on the roof top rein- 
deer pause” complete with choruses. Joan, 
younger, after prodding, sang "Away in a 
Manger." Then I, timid, tiny voice, piped 
in and added to the Christmas cheer with 
"A BCD EF G Elemeno P." I guess that's 
where I started this whole language and 
reading thing. 

I'm aware, too, of one of my favorite 
connections: food. I'd be quiet at the 
table if I could latch onto the, say 
Cheerios box and repeat the big black 
letters while the things the letters rep- 
resented grew to sodden mush in my bowl. 
Boxes seemed to have a magical effect in 
my reading: “Milk” "Cooks in one minute” 
and "Perfect rice every time." Gourmet 
language to be sure. 

Our house was filled with magazines. I 
could distinguish, I know, Look and Life. 
I remember spelling them aloud before 
paging through to study the pictures. 

We had a front porch, enclosed, full of 
junk and things someone was too lazy to 
properly store. I could climb through to 
the back where a squeaky frame-rocking 
couch, "the swing,” rested against one 
wall, There was a stack of Highlights for 


‘Children, Boy's Life, two golden books 


--one with a real clock face on the 
cover. When I wasn 't continually stack- 
ing the biggest one on ee bottom, or 
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rearranging them.by title, I'd try to, 
pretend I could read the: big kids' words. 
Then, somewhere, came, Dr. Seuss: 
"One fish, two fish, red fish, blue 
fish." "I do not like them, Sam I am.” 
And Horton Hears a Who, though I can't 
recall. the lines, was:a favorite choice 
on the days my: sister Judy was forced to. 
take..me through the backyard to the li- 
brary. Zë, A 
_Later I'd play librarian, scrawling on 
scratch paper, and I don't think.I could 
yet really read much. I'd graph out li- 
brary cards, fill in mythical code num- 
bers, and take charge of all the books on 
the porch that my brother and sisters no 
longer enjoyed. The playing, I know, hap- 
pened, That's when I know I liked books. 
Reading them, though, happened through an 
evolution I find damned near impossible 
to conjure up. 


Jane Steiner 


000000000000000000000009000000000000000000 
4 
Let. me see. I believe my parents taught 
me to read, or at least made me familiar 
enough with written language that the 
actual: breakthrough was easy once I got 
to school. I know that I was read to a 
lot, out of Mother Goose and other kid's 
books. I especially. remember. being read 
to by a maiden aunt, in her lap, in a 
rocking chair. She took care of me a lot, 
and she was nearsighted,,and she had a 
big magnifying glass to read with. One 
story she used to read stands out in my 
memory, about an Irish setter and a black 
cat. The cat loses a leg somehow, and the 
dog protects it and plays with it. The 
story used to fill me with pity for the 
cat, admiration for the dog, and love for 
both animals. I. still strongly remember 
those emotions. I probably had her read 
the story over and over to me, the way my 
18-month-old sen loves to have certain 
stories repeated for him. 
fy aunt had an old book, a big, heavy, 

cloth-bound, gilded thing called The 
Kingdom of Nature, which was full of en- 
gravings.of animals and fish and birds, 
and men in various situations with then. 
The pictures were dark and shadowy, and 
the stories accompanying them were 
strange, pseudo-scientific accounts of 
all manner of incidents involving ani- 
mals, but the emphasis was on the bi- 
zarre, if not the utterly fantastic. The 
picture I remember most clearly shows a 
man.in the grip of an ape, the ape 
wounded, the man's rifle lying on the. 
ground beside him, the ape's teeth sunk 
into the man's shoulder, blood flowing, 
and brooding jungle all around. I was 
excited about it, in a kind of fearful, 
adrenal way, and I'm sure it drew me 
powerfully toward literacy. Maybe it 
shaped my life in other ways, too, be- 
cause I still love the kingdom of 


nature," especially the bizarre or sen- 
sational elements of it. (And I'm kind of 
a bizarre; sensational person.) I inher- 
ited the book, and it's still one of my 
favorites. i ; 

, My mother was a teacher, too, and I 
think:she was reading to me for a time 


- before my memory: started working, but Mm 


not sure. lly father was just a high 
school graduate but he held a profession- 
al; administrative position with the 
Forest. Service. Both of them were very 
concerned about my education, and more or 
less pushed me along in that regard, so I 
imagine they were working on me even as 
an infant. I know they were always brag- 
ging me up because I learned to talk be- 
fore most babies did. 

It seems to me that I practiced a lit- 
tle on cereal boxes, milk cartons, and 
the like, I have very dim memories of 
asking my parents :what something said, 


. especially captions under pictures. I re- 


member looking at the.newspaper with my 
dad, and him reading some of it out loud 
for me. i E 

It occurs to me that I also had a set 
of wooden blocks with letters carved or 
printed on the sides, ‘and Imay have 
„earned my letters from those. 
‘+ I don't remember much about learning to 
réad in school, except for maybe reading 
some little words and sentences from 
"Dick and: Jane". out loud in class, but I 
was sure ready for whatever it was we did 
in school, and I did well. 


Don Burgess 
000000000000000000000000000000000000000001 
5 


I can't draw a line between home and 
school for the first three years of my 
education because I was taught by my 
mother in the tiny, dusty library of our 
missionary home in Gangkla, Thailand. I 
don't remember when I first learned to 
read. It just seems as if I always could 
--words, letters, in both Thai and Eng- 
lish, were always a part of my life. All 
I have are a few strong images. 

A little girl bent over a table, read- 
ing "Run, Dick! Run!” looking out the 


. window and across the River Kwai that 


flowed in.front of our ‘home, wondering 
about the thick, tangled jungle that was 
my play world, wondering where the neat 
suburban house with a white picket fence 
existed. It was an imaginary iother world 
like the fairy tales my mother read me. 
I remember being caught into the rhythm 

and rhymes of Dr. Seuss’ books--"Do you 


. like green eggs and ham? Do you like 


them, Sam I am?" I read and reread many 
of his books and those characters seemed 
real, the sounds they made sheer pleas- 
ure. 

I remember being read The Secret Garden 
at night, surrounded by the solid, gentle 
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arms of my father. His steady, warm voice 
unraveled that story and the magic of the 
secret garden burst into my imagination. 
For ‘years following, I::looked: for high 
walls and missing keys. The image still 


“haunts me and I search for my hidden gar- 


den ‘of warmth, safety, and words. It 


“seems in reading and writing I come 
‘closer to it. AU: 


Pam ‘Parker 
000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
6 


As long: as I can remember, education has 
always. been important to my family, par- 


. ticularly my father. He, in his wisdom 


and forethought, emphasized learning-- 
which he''thought many Southerners ignore 
-~in whatever form it took. This could 
mean a political discussion at the dinner 
table, da chat with his business associ- 
ates or a trip with my mother to the li- 
brary. Both of my parents always allowed 
their children the freedom to ask ques- 
tions and think as we wanted, not as they 
expected, 

I first remember learning to tell time 
on a digital clock, Although this isn't 
reading, as in a book, it was the begin- 
ning of symbol recognition. This particu- 
lar clock was brown with black numbers on 
a white background. Whenever it changed 
from minute to minute, it would make a 
loud humming noise. I use to sit near 
that clock watching it change, sometimes 
staring for hours, exhilarated every time 
the white and black square Eed over 
like a die. 

Quite possibly the PT ege ee I 
asked about this clock was, "Why?" I 
would ask my mother why the squares 
moved. The typical answer was, "Because," 
but she has since told me that. I refused 
to accept that answer. I would tug on her 
shirt or apron tail until she would go 
into the room where the clock's humming 
dominated and explain what was happening. 
I'm not so sure it worked because to this 
day I have never worn a watch. And I 
don't think I ever will. 

After mastering the clock, which I 
guess took about two years, I started to 
have my mother read to me while I watch- 
ed over her shoulder. My younger brother 
and I would sit on a green sofa, peering 
under her armpits as she read Curious 
George, Babar the Elephant, Mike the 
Steamshovel, This is New York or San 
Francisco, and my all-time favorites, 
the Cat in the Hat series. When I was 
five we lost Babar, which we had borrowed 
from the pulic library; I cried and 
cried, not because I had lost a borrowed 
book; rather I thought Babar had been 
killed and would never be heard from 
again. Like all major problems in the 
world, this one was easily solved when my 
mother bought two Babar books, one for 


the library and one for me. As often hap- 
pens, the original showed up a week or so 
later, teaching me a lesson: books are 

more than s single copy; they have a ten- 


dency to say the same things if you buy 


two titles with the same name. For a five 
year old kid, this was incredibly reveal- 
ing. 

I don't recall every detail before I 
went to kindergarten, but the most im- 
portant thing my parents instilled in me 
was that reading can be fun. I don't ever 
remember them begging me to read or 


‘threatening me because I wouldn't. I do 


remember being’ in the second grade (which 
is long after I started to read well) 
being told to go to bed because I had 
school the next day. Naturally, I was 
reading a book about growing up to be a 
fireman, Until I started to play Pop 
Warner football, I would stay up late 
Friday night, sometimes until three or 
four in the morning, reading history, 
books like You Were There at The Battle 
of Midway. Even today I would rather 
read history than anything else, a liking 
I would trace back to the This is 


ees 


‘series where drawn pictures of the New 
‘York Giants standing at the Polo Grounds 


huddled under blue rain coats made me 
dream of being a pro football player. 
Reading from my earliest beginnings 
allowed me to dream, to dream about any- 
thing I wanted to do, anywhere I wanted 
to go, or anybody I wanted to be. 


‘Edward Brown 
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When I was four, my father took me to 
view a house in the country that my Aunt 
Jane was having built. Having the normal 
delight in workmen and hammers and saws, 
I flitted from spot to spot watching the 
construction men. One place, however, was 
off limits, the basement, as the stairs 
had not been built yet. Access for the 
workmen was a vertical wooden ladder 
which I, of course, was admonished to 
stay clear of. 

At some point my father descended and 
went to the farthest eastern recess of 
the basement to talk to some men at work 
there. I too wanted to know what was go- 
ing on as I heard laughter, hammering, 
sawing and conversation. The view to the 
end of the room was not visible from the 
main floor, so I leaned over to try to 
watch the men. I tumbled down, and from 
reports, fell face first on the concrete 
floor, breaking a cheekbone and other 
bones around the point of impact. 

The next thing I remember is lying on 
my back in our own basement for, my 
mother tells me, a month. My relatives, 
all present at the incident, brought me 
presents among which were many books. 
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I remember cuddling, both of us prone, 
against my mother's full breasts as she 
read to me from these books. I know there 
were children's books among these but 
don't recall what they were. Three books, 
though, are vivid in my memory, books for 
older kids: a book about plains Indians 
and their sign language, a book about 
Robin Hood, and the best, a volume of the 
tales of King Arthur. 

These books, the picture captions 
especially, which I made my mother read 
over and over (I was after all a pitiable 
invalid) provided me a motivation to 
read. My mother, with her household tasks 
and three other sons, simply couldn't 
read them enough. I learned to read from 
the captions under the color prints in 
these books. I had them memorized, 
especially the sign language captions and 
the ones with white gowned, blonde haired 
ladies. I would read these aloud, remen- 
bering the tracings of my mother's fin- 
gers under the words, thousands of times 
until unconsciously I knew about breaks 
between words and groups of words. "Lady 
of the Lake" particularly remains imbed- 
ded, with the chaste white wrist in glit- 
tering jewels plunging out of the rocky 
pond delicately holding Excalibur. 

When I became ambulatory and after I 
started school there were three other mo- 
tivations which madé me want or have to. 
read. One was seeing my brutally handsome 
brother Dale, whom I idolized, always 
reading and telling me the stories. I was 
a pest, like most little brothers, so.I 
had to read by myself or live without. 
stories, when he shooed me off, but he 
was my model. Another was the simple feel 
and smell of the books themselves which I 
relished. The third was my neighbor 
Buffon (Beth Ann). She had vocabulary 
flashcards and we would compete over who 
could shout out the words first. She al- 
ways won, and I couldn't stand it, so I 
studied and constantly reshuffled an 
identical set of cards that my Aunt Betty 
bought me, until I could beat her. 

My mother's breast, my big brother, and 
my next-door girl friend made me want to 
read. 


Keith Hamilton 
000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
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How did I learn to read? 

My mother was, and is, a great talker. 
When she is not talking, someone else 
better be, or she will be talking again. 
The talk when I was very young was prob- 
ably not so different from what it is 
now: stories about people and their fol- 
lies, comic anecdotes, macabre happen- 
ings, illness, lunacy, country events, 
cousin Evan getting drinking money by 
ae to push over the two spinster 

sters' little house... 
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I expect that my earliest years must 
have been filled with listening to such 


. talk and responding to it. A universe of 
words doing all sorts of,.crazy, funny, 


scary, sad things to me. My father went 
out days to work. My mother stayed home. 
Thus I always had someone to talk to and 
listen to. That had to have been very im- 
portant to me as a prospective reader. 
Another thing that must have been im- - 
portant was my parents' ambition for me. 
They were not people with much formal 
education. For too long, in the early 
days of the Depression, they were also 


‘people without any job. Talk was cheap; 


or at least it was one thing we did not 
have to pay for. They shared what was a 
common dream for their children: that 
they get schooling and "do better" than 
they had done. 

For that reason, I expect, they en- | 
couraged me to read, even though they | 
themselves read hardly at all. I have one 
very clear memory of the about twenty . 
volumes of My Bookhouse that they somehow 


bought for me, on monthly payments. I re- 
member finishing reading Volume I, clos- 


ing the red book, getting up out of my 
little wicker rocking chair, and proudly 
telling my parents that I had just. 
finished the book. They were surprised 


and clearly delighted. Encouragement of 


that sort must have been very important 
to me. ; 

I remember both of my parents sitting 
me on their lap, reading out loud to me, 
and explaining (or trying to explain) 
that certain letters had certain sounds: 
I don't remember: much, however, about the 
actual process of learning to read. This 
makes me wonder whether the same is true 
of many people. I don't remember much 
about learning to talk, either. I can Le. 
remember not being able to talk. |. 

Perhaps in a supportive environment, 
most people will learn to read if helped 
a bit and left to their own devices. I 
sometimes think that there is too much 
emphasis on learning to read, or trying 
to make children learn to read. I sus- 
pect that many'children would learn to 
read comfortably, when they wanted to, a 
year or two or three years later than we 
now try to require them to. 

Early reading seems to be a matter of 
pride to so many people. Did you ever 
hear anyone boast that she did not learn 
to read until she was nine years old? 
This attitude is only one example of the 
pressure we put on young kids to read now 
or feel stupid. After they feel stupid, 
it's no wonder: that many of them never 
learn to read. 


Jim Curley 
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‘arms of my father. His steady, warm voice 
unraveled that story and the magic of the 
secret garden burst into my imagination. 
For years following, I looked for high 
walls and missing keys. The image still 
haunts me and I search for my “hidden gar- 
den of warmth, safety, and words. It ` 
seems in redding and writing I come 
closer to it. 


Pam Parker 
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As long as I can remember, education has 
always been important to my ‘family, par- 
ticularly my father. He, in his wisdom 
and forethought, emphasized learning-- 
which he thought many Southerners ignore 
-~in whatever form it took. This could 
mean a political discussion at the dinner 
table, a chat with his business associ- 
ates or a trip with my mother to the li- 
brary. Both of my parents always allowed 
their children the freedom to ask ques- 
tions and think as we EE not as they 
expected, 

I first remember learning to tell eum 
on a digital clock, Although this isn't 
reading, as in a book, it was the begin- 
ning of symbol recognition. This particu- 
lar clock was brown with black numbers on 
a white background. Whenever it changed 
from minute to minute, it would make a 
loud humming noise. I úse to sit near 
that clock watching it change, sometimes 
staring for hours, exhilarated every time 
the white and black square flipped over 
like’ a die. 

Quite possibly the first question I 
asked about this clock was, "Why?" I 
would ask my mother why the squares 

moved. The typical answer was, "Because," 
but she has since told me that I refused 
to accept that answer. I would tug on her 
shirt or apron tail until she would go 
into the room where the clock's humming 
dominated and explain what was happening. 
I'm not so sure it worked because to this 
day I have never worn a watch. And I 
don't think I ever will. 

After mastering the clock, whiċh I 
guess took about two years, I started to 
have my mother read to me while I watch- 
ed over her shoulder. My younger brother 
and I would sit on a green sofa, peering 
under her armpits as she read Curious 
George, Babar the Elephant, Mike the 
Steamshovel, This is New York or San 
Francisco, and my all-time favorites, 
the Cat in the Hat series. When I was 
five we lost Babar, which we had borrowed 
from the pulic library; I cried and 
‘cried, not because I had lost a borrowed 
book; rather I thought Babar had been 
killed and would never be heard from 
again. Like all major problems in the 
world, this one was easily solved when my 
mother bought two Babar books, one for 


the library and one for me. As often hap- 
pens, the original showed up a week or so 
later, teaching me a lesson: books are 


more than s single copy; they have a ten- 


dency to say the same things if you buy 
two titles with the same name. For a five 
year old kid, this was incredibly reveal- 
ing. 

I don't recall every detail before I 
went to kindergarten, but the most im- 
portant thing my parents instilled in me 
was that reading can be fun. I don't ever 


remember them begging me to read or 


threatening me because I wouldn't. I do 
remember being in the second grade (which 
is long after I started to read well) 
being told to go to bed because I had. 
school the next day. Naturally, I was 
reading a book about growing up to be a 
fireman. Until I started to play Pop 
Warner football, I would stay up late 
Friday night, sometimes until three or 
four in the morning, reading history, 
books like You Were There at The Battle 
of Midway. Even today I would rather 
read history than anything else, a liking 
I would trace back to the This is ... 
series where drawn pictures of the New 
York Giants standing at the Polo Grounds 
huddled under blue rain coats made me 
dream of being a pro football player. 
Reading from my earliest beginnings | 
allowed me to dream, to dream about any- 
thing I wanted to do, anywhere I wanted 
to g0, or anybody I wanted to be. 


Edward Brown 
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When I was four, my father took me to 


view a house in the country that my Aunt 
Jane was having built. Having the normal 
delight in workmen and hammers and saws, 
I flitted from spot to spot watching the 
construction men, One place, however, was 
off limits, the basement, as the stairs 


‘had not been built yet. Access for the 


workmen was a vertical wooden ladder 
which I, of course, was admonished to 
stay clear of. 

_ At some point my father descended and 
went to the farthest eastern recess of 
the basement to talk to some men at work 
there. I too wanted to know what was go- 
ing on as I heard laughter, hammering, 
sawing and conversation. The view to the 
end of the room was not visible from the 
main floor, so I leaned over to try to 
watch the men. I tumbled down, and from 


reports, fell face first on the concrete 


floor, breaking a cheekbone and other 
bones around the point of impact. 

The next thing I remember is lying on 
my back in our own basement for, my 
mother tells me, a month. My relatives, 
all present at the incident, brought me 
presents among which were many books. 
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I remember cuddling, both of us prone, 
against my mother's full breasts as she 
read to me from these books. I know there 
were children's books among these but 
don't recall what they were. Three books, 
though, are vivid in my memory, books for 
older kids: a book about plains Indians 
and their sign language, a book about 
Robin Hood, and the best, a volume of the 
tales of King Arthur. 

These books, the picture captions 
especially, which I made my mother read 
over and over (I was after all a pitiable 
invalid) provided me a motivation to 
read. My mother, with her household tasks 
and three other song, simply couldn't 
read them enough. I learned to read from 
the captions under the color prints in. 
these books. I had them memorized,. 


especially the sign language captions.and . 


the ones with white gowned, blonde haired 
ladies. I would read these aloud, remen- 
bering the tracings of my mother's fin- 
gers under the words, thousands of times 
until unconsciously I knew about breaks 
between words and groups of words. "Lady 
of the Lake" particularly remains imbed- 
ded, with the chaste white wrist: in glit- 
tering jewels plunging out of the rocky 
pond délicately holding Excalibur. 

When I became ambulatory and after I 
started school there were three other mo- 
tivations which made me want or have to 
read. One was seeing my brutally handsome 
brother Dale, whom I idolized, always 
reading and telling me the stories. I was 
a pest, like most little brothers, so I 
had to read by myself or live without 
stories, when he shooed me off, but he 
was my model, Another was the simple feel 
and smell of the books themselves which I 
relished. The third was my neighbor 
Buffon (Beth Ann). She had vocabulary 
flashcards and we would compete over who 
could shout out the words first. She al- 
ways won, and I couldn't stand it, so I 
studied and constantly reshuffled an 
identical. set of cards. that my Aunt: Betty 
bought me, until I could beat her. 

My mother's breast, my big brother, and 
my next-door girl friend made me want to 
read. 


Keith Hamilton 
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How did I learn to read? 

My mother was, and is, a great talker. 
When she is not talking, someone else 
better be, or she will be talking again. 
The talk when I was very young was prob- 
ably not so different from what it is 
now: stories about people and their fol- 
lies, comic anecdotes, macabre happen- 
ings, illness, lunacy, country events, 
cousin Evan getting drinking money by 
threatening to push over the two spinster 
sisters' little house... 


I expect that my earliest years must 
have been filled with listening to such 
talk and responding to it. A universe of 
words doing all sorts of crazy, funny, ~ 
scary, sad things to me. My father went 
out days to work. My mother stayed home. 
Thus I always had someone to talk to and 
listen to. That had to have been very im- 
portant to me as a prospective reader. 

Another thing that must have been im- 
portant was my parents’ ambition for me. 
They were not people with much formal 
education. For too long, in the early 
days of the Depression, they were also 
people without any job. Talk was cheap; 
or at least it was one thing ve did, not 
have Co oer for, They, shared what wasa 
common dream for -their children: ‘that 
they, get -schooling and; "do better” than 


. they: had dones rass om 


For, that. reason, I expect, ..they,.en- 
couraged me to read, even though they 
themselves read hardly at all. I have one 
very clear memory of the about twenty 
volumes of My Bookhouse that they somehow 
bought for me, on monthly payments. I re- 
member finishing reading Volume I, clos- 
ing the red book, getting up out of my 
little wicker rocking chair, and proudly 
telling my parents that I had just 
finished the book. They were surprised 
and clearly delighted. Encouragement of 
that sort must have been very important 
to me. 

I remember both of my parents sitting 
me on their lap, reading out loud to me, 
and explaining (or trying to explain) 
that certain letters had certain sounds. 
I don't remember much, however, about the 
actual process of learning to read. This 
makes me wonder whether the same is true 
of many people. I don't remember much 
about learning to talk, either. I can't 
remember not being able to talk. 

Perhaps in a supportive environment, 
most people will learn to read if helped 
a bit and left to their own devices. I 
sometimes think that there is too much 
emphasis on learning to read, or trying 
to make children learn to read. I sus- 
pect that many children would learn to 
read comfortably, when they wanted to, a 
year or two or three years later than we 
now try to require them to. 

Early reading seems to be a matter of 
pride to so many people. Did you ever 
hear anyone boast that she did not learn 
to read until she was nine years old? 
This attitude is only one example of the 
pressure we put on young kids to read now 
or feel stupid. After they feel stupid, 
it's no wonder that many of them never 
learn to read. 


Jim Curley 
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MISS Os 


My father and I shared deen 
teachers. Miss Howard had taught several 
generations of DeBlois children ‘since the 
family had immigrated: from Quebec. Her 
hair was gray and oe “up? In a: Dir as 
I remember. 

Kindergarten wasa full- tday pale IDET 
After lunch, Miss Howard (that: was one 
word, something like Missoward) made us 
go Jack-in-the box. That was. my favorite 
activity. Cross my arms on the desk:and 
lay my head down on that cradle, I would 
burrow my face into my arms, where’ it was 
dark and dreamy and fall asleep. If I 
didn't move for thirty minutes, I won a 
prize and a chance to go to the library 
in the back of the room and read for 
another thirty minutes. I always won. Why 
not? I fell asleep, All the sound in the 
room got hushed, I yawned and felt so 
warm and stretchy. Then, I felt myself 
drifting away. Next thing I knew, 
Missoward called my name. "Larry. Larry 
DeBlois." When I finally picked my head 
up, she told me I could go to the li- 
brary and read. a 

While at lunch one day, which Fr. 
McGowan provided for the Public School 
children, I was in the kitchen talking 
with my Mom, who was one of the cooks, 
Fr. McGowan came out and asked me the 
adult question: "Well Larry, what did you 
learn today?" S Ch 

"Nothing special, Father." 

Later, back at school, Missoward re- 
ceived a phone call. The phone was one of 
those that had the mouthpiece in the up- 
right part. We had telephone operators 
then. Mom would call Minnie, the day ` 
operator, and ask about the news around 
town. It was better than TV and much more 
accurate. This phone was in a corner of 
the room right near the door and the coat 
room, stuck up on a half-moon shelf. 
Missoward answered and turned around with 
the phone to her ear and looked my way. I 
thought my pal Kenny must have done some- 
thing again and got turned in for it 

She hung up. "Larry DeBlois, please 
come down here to me." Her voice sounded 
sharp. "That was Father McGowan. He tells 
me that you told him that you were learn- 
ing nothing in school." She wasn't ‘tall 
but I was short and her eyes were boring 
right into me, "Whenever anyone again 
asks you that Sues Eton, you will ‘tell 
them that you’ 're learning to read, write 
and do sums.” "Yes, Missoward." That’ was 
my first lesson in the politics omi: 
` speech. de 


' Larry DeBlois 


paper on the floor. It was my first day 
at Harding Academy. 
We bad already had orientation, during 


which I noticed that the mothers were 


smiling, the faculty was smiling, and Mr. 
Dike, the headmaster was smiling. I 
couldn't decide whether all of these peo- 
ple were glad to see me or .whether en 
were all in on a joke tbhatL just didn't 


+. get. I.was nervous because T.hadn’ Ach 


taught children this young before, and d 
didn't. know what they could handle. I 
also didn't know:what.I could handle. 

I began my sixth-grade class with some 
remarks on what my goals were for the 
year and what we would be. doing to 
achieve them, I was again confronted with 
smiling faces. Forty-two eyes were syn- 
chronized to follow my. every movement. I 
was beginning to think that this. wasn't 
so bad when up shot this hand from the 
front row. A small, frail child with | 
glasses and bangs was energetically try- 
ing to attract my attention., 

Ina poised voice, I asked, "Okay, 
what's your name and what would you like 
to say?" 

The child with the glasses and bangs 
proceeded to blurt out something at a 
machine gun pace that was indecipherable. 
: "Wait a second" I responded. "I could- 
n't hear you. Could you please repeat 
what you: said, but much slower?" 

"Mr. Thym. I said that my name was . 
Dickie Heller, and I'd just like every- 
one to know that Dickie's Financial Ser- 


‘vices will be in full effect on Monday." 


Speaking so that the sound of my voice 
wouldn't alarm the child, I said, "Well, 
ugh...Can you explain to me and to the 
class, what in the world Dickie's Fi- 


- nancial Services is?" 


Still smiling, Dickie replied, "You 
see, if anyone forgets their lunch money, 
I'll be glad to lend them some of mine, 
but with a slight charge added on." 

Seeing this as an opportune time to be- 
gin teaching, I explained, "Dickie, SCH 
call that interest." 

"No, sir, Mr. Then, I call. that usury." 
Dickie then seated himself as.if to 
punctuate his sentence, I looked around 
and saw the other boys smiling. SE 
voluntarily, I smiled too. : : 


Bobby Thym 
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NO: CARDS 


"I only saw Maude Hutchins smile once. I 


had stayed in from recess--she sat behind 
her desk, I sat in my chair. My current 


` -boyfriend was an older. man, an eiphth 


) EE 
A LESSON IN ECONOMICS 


The chalkboard was unmarked, ene desks 
were neatly ordered, and there was no 


Ana fat color-in design. During 


grader. I sat at my desk drawing "Jayme" 
this all 


emcompassing task Maude Hutchins came up 


- behind me; peeked over my shoulder, 
“raised that dark: black eyebrow,. smiled 
and walked on. I watched her. waddle back 
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to her desk, that starched white head > 
bend down and return to her work, Later - * 
that year it was M.H. who slapped me 
twice because she thought I was mocking 
her. I remember going to the bus that 
day, sitting in my. seat, and crying all 
the way homes > > 

I had M.H.'all seventh and all eighth 
grade. She retired at the end of my 
eighth grade:year and our class presented 
her with a plaque honoring her for years 
spent at our. school. 

Every Saturday morning Í got up at 
to be at my job as a candy striper a 
Brown County General Hospital. I worked 
the East Wing where most of the critical 
care patients were kept. Each Saturday I 
would take the tray of breakfast into a 
room where a gasping, white haired ee 
lay motionless beneath , the hospital shee 
and blanket: The. ‘gaunt, pallid’ ‘figure 
never stirred, ‘never opened an eye--umm 
e.» ppph, umm...ppph, umm...ppph+— ` 
machine-regular breathing. No cards, no 
visitors, no flowers. A half hour later 
I'd return to pick up the untouched tray. 

One Saturday my duties called me to run 
an errand to the x-ray section of the 
hospital. Skating through the halls, 
through the doable doors, two nurses 
rolling the silver haired spectre on her 
bed=-they’ d have. to move her to a smaller 
bed to get through the single door to the 
x-ray lab. "Mrs. Hutchins, can you help 
us a little? Just a little this way." 

I pressed my body to the wall and 
papered myself there--out of the way of 
those nurses, of that bed--that lifeless 
heap~-Mrs. Hutchins. My throat bégan to 
tighten, a clamp squeezing togéther. I 
blinked, swallowed, looked, as they 
wheeled her through the door. ` 

The next Saturday I cautiously opened’ 
the door to her room--scared she'd be 
awake this time. and see me. What would I 
say? I wanted to talk...say somthing. 
With hospital silence, I slipped into:the 
room. Before me lay a tightly drawn, 
thin, white-sheeted bed speatly tucked at 
each corner. ; 


8:00 


Angela Ferguson 
ee 
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FIRE! 


In 1958, we always walked to Frost Junior 
High School with cigarettes cupped in our 
hands. We wore leather jackets and tight 
_ pegged pants. Everything about us spelled 
cool and said "I'm bad!" 

The game with the cigarette was to walk 
as far as possible beyond the imaginary 
no-smoking boundary without getting 
caught. We knew all the faculty cars and 
had several ways that were almost ün- :- n 
detectable of taking. drags and blowing 
the smoke out. I had to be more careful 
than most of. the. other guys because T was 
on the football team. 
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‘One morning, Edgie La Soto gave me a 
Pall Mall after he had finished half of 
it. We were already past the "line" as we 
called it and I was a little nervous. But 


‘I took the cigarete, ‘cupped it, and stuck 


my hand into my pocket. 

A few moments later, I took a drag and 
nearly choked to death on the smoke when 
Edgie started hissing in my ear. 

"Here's Mr. Hill! Here's Mr. Hill!" 
"Where?" I spun around to look for. Mr. 
Hill's car. He was the football:coach and 
I could spot his car'a mile away. The car 
wasn't, anywhere in sight, ` bur Me, Hill 

was limping up quickly behind us. 

"Jesus Christ!" I said, sucking the 
smoke as deeply as I could. 8 

"Don't breathe," Edgie whispered. 

Mage Hill walked by and seemed hardly to 
notice us. j 

“Boys,” was all he 

When he got by us, 
and felt lightheaded 
started laughing and 
back. 

"Very: funny!" I butted she Cigarette | 
and stuck it in my jacket ‘pocket, saving 
it for later, "That's too ‘damned close. 
My folks would kill me and ground me for 
a month if I got SESCH off the football 
team this year." ` 

We entered school: and I Soe ze the 
hall to my locker. Mr. Fowler, the 
science teacher, was standing by his door 
making sure everyone was behaving. He was 
a pretty nice guy who managed to maintain 
control of his classes without hayane to 
raise his voice. 

My locker was further down the hall by 
Mrs.. Teagarten's room. I was almost there 
when Mr. Fowler’ s voice forced my knees 
to lock and I frose in stride. 

"Bennet! Bennet! Your jacket's on 
fire!".He was running toward me. 

I: looked at my jacket and smoke was 
billowing out the pocket. I ran to the 
boys! bathroom about ‘fifteen yards away. 
Inside, I ripped the jacket off, threw it 
on the floor and started jumping up and 
down on it, Mr. Fowler was right on my 
heels. He pushed me out of the way and 
picked up the jacket. The inner lining 


said. 

I Tet out my breath 
and exhausted. Edgie 
selapped, me on.the 


_ was starting to spark and smolder.. With- 


out hesitation, Mr. Fowler threw my. cool 
;;deather jacket into the sink and turned 


` the cold water on, The fire was:out ina 


Clash, 


. The jacket ‘was SEN ‘Word: spread 
around school like another fire. Every- 
body was laughing and joking with me and 
I felt like some kind of hero. Later 
that day Mr. Hill kicked me off the foot- 
ball team, and my folks said I was 
grounded until I was twenty-one or. got 
married, 


Ken Bennet 
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NICE BOY 
Dave, 


You haven't been to school for three 
weeks now and I'm not sure how to bring 
you back. What can I say? In that mob- 
ruled class you were so quiet, so shy, so 
cooperative. I "loved" you in my teacher 
way, something students rarely understand 
about me or my colleagues. I puzzled over 
you--leather boots, worn out jeans, faded 
jeans jacket, that big chained leather 
"dope bag" in your back pocket. Why did 
you always have clean shoulder-~length 
hair? Long hair's been out a long time 
now. Short cuts are in. Why am I so sur- 
prised, you always were different than ji 
expected, Every assignment, every test, 
every vocabulary list--such a model stu- 
dent. "Nice boy," we teachers always 
said. I...we wondered about you, talked 
about you, but you never made a wrong 
move. We couldn't pin anything on you, 
Actually, we didn't want to pin anything 
on you--not alcohol and not drugs, even 
when it became more than just a little 
pot. 

Rumors claim the mixture of qualudes 
and alcohol caused you to cross the cen- 
ter line on the four lane--the night you 
lost your fancy Mopar, a woman lost her 
legs and her unborn baby, your best 
friend lost his life, and your girlfriend 
died in your arms--the night you had the 
misfortune of walking away without a 
scratch. I know it may be hard to 
believe, but the rest of the world would 
like to see you again. I miss you. Come 
back. 

/s/ Miss F 


P.S. I'm sorry we didn't pin something on 
you a month ago. Forgive us please. 


Angela Ferguson 
000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
BEING TAUGHT 


My teaching experience. Teaching child- 
ren. Teaching adolescents. Being taught 
by adolescents. 

Much of what is impressionable to me 
about my job is what I learn from the 
kids. Jackie's brother, the convicted 
murderer. Karen's father, the child 
abuser. Lisa's father, the child mo- 
lester. Joy's photograph of herself 
standing next to the open coffin with her 
mother. Randy, who spent time in the 
juvenile prison and who now at sixteen 
has his own child. Kelly, who writes 
poetry that nobody but me knows about and 
who thinks I'm a god. Lynn, who cries 
easily and needs a shoulder. Brenda, who 
cheated and who was sorry and whom I for- 
gave. Tony, the drug dealer. Darroll, the 
philosopher. Fred, who never does any 
homework but who writes better short 
stories than I. Maria, who had no self- 
confidence until I wrote her a letter 


telling her she is good. Sally, whose 
mother is a lesbian, but who will gradu- 
ate because I convinced her not to run 
away from home. Jim, whose mother was 
accidentally shot and killed, Sandy, 
whose father hanged himself, Tracy, who 
had an abortion so she didn't get her 
homework done. Anne, who learned how to 
write and felt so good about herself. 
Elizabeth, who quit school to have a 
child by a boy her father made her sleep 
with. Pamela, who had a son over the 
weekend and came back on Monday. Mike, 
who figured out Christ imagery and con- 
sidered himself an authority on some- 
thing. Terry, who refused to bring a 
pencil to class or do any work but who 
remembered every word I said. David, 
who wore a jacket to school even on the 
hottest days because he needed the pro- 
tection. Cheryl, who lived in the woods 
with her boyfriend and smelled so badly 
that I was nearly sick. Janie, who is 
strong and confident and knows how to 
survive but who worried about electric 
bills. John, who found out from the IRS 
when he was filing his income tax that he 
was adopted and his real name is 
Lawrence. Martin, whose learning dis- 
ability continually frustrates him, but 
who keeps trying with a smile anyway. 
Doug, who weighs about 350 pounds and who 
dyes his hair a different color every 
week, Mark, who never says anything to 
anybody but who writes sonnets like a 
Muse and shares them with me. Susan, 
whose father is an alcoholic in Tennessee 
(she's only seen him once) and whose 
mother just got off welfare for the first 
time in seven years. Robert, whose 
brother crashed into a cement wall at 
high speed when the police were chasing 
him. Tom, who wants to be a major league 
baseball pitcher someday and probably 
will. Alex, with an IQ of 142, who 
wouldn't do any assigned work until I 
lectured him one day until we both cried. 
Stephen, confined to a wheelchair by 
Muscular Dystrophy, who greeted all with 
a tenacious smile and who graduated from 
high school and then died ten days later. 
My kids. I teach them literature, but 
they teach me life. 


Anne Stouffer 
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CORRECTION: In Y'EAST Number 1 for this 
summer, in the piece entitled "After A11" 
on page 3, the word even was advertently 
omitted by a stupid editor in this sen- 
tence: 

My father was driving and we had 
chatted all the way almost like two 
grown-ups, no small feat for father and 
daughter (even) when the daughter is a 
mother with a grown-up son of her own. 








STUDENTS IN THE HANDS 
OF AN ANGRY PRINCIPAL 


We have an assistant principal, Mr. Gerry 
Bierker, who is the scariest man around. 
Students do not fool with the man. His 
walk, his voice, his facial expressions,, 
his hands--everythine about him is scary. 
In his presence, you can't help but feel, 
small and fragile. Nis voice has this 
‘deep, strong bass tone and he puts it to 
work with a vocabulary laced with words 
like "ramifications," "insubordination," 
and "suspension." I asked Gerry if he 
would be willing to read a portion of 
"Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God," 
one of our required readings, to my 
junior English class. He raised his eye- 
brows, rubbed his hands greedily and 
said, "Gladly." dë 

I did not tell the class about our 
guest speaker. One morning, with no warn- 
ing, Mr. Bierker walked into our class- 
room. He simply stood at the front of the 
room in silence, a powerful silence that 
created more anxiety and tension than 
anything he could have said. Without in- 
troductory remarks, he began reciting, 
from memory, the sermon: "Their foot 
shall slide in due time...They deserve to 
be cast into hell; so that divine justice 
never stands in the way, it makes no ob- 
jection against God's using his power at 
any moment to destroy them...“ He picked 
up a book and continued the sermon from 
the text: "The bow of God's wrath is 
bent, and the arrow made ready on the 
string, and justice bends the arrow at 
your heart, and strains the bow, and it 
is nothing but the mere pleasure of God, 
and that of an angry God, without any 
promise or obligation at all, that keeps 
the arrow one moment from being made 
drunk with your blood.” By then, the 
students were mesmerized. Words like 
"blood," “destruction,” "fire," “damna- 
tion," "hell," and "salvation" rolled off 
his tongue with perfect Edwardian intona- 
tions. This was not so much a preacher 
admonishing a congregation as it was a 
principal warning a bunch of students. 

The words came alive for those kids 
that day. From off the pages, out of the 
mouth of a revered and feared man, the 
sermon struck like an arrow to the heart. 
I think those kids have a new respect for 
the principal’s office and for the angry 
God whose bow is aimed in their direc- 
tion. Every year I either have "fr, 


Bierker come in or I play the tape of 


"Sinners." It's the next best thing to 
having Jonathan or God himself there. 
Ken Holvig 
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Some names of authors and characters are 
changed in order to guard against injury. 
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STUDENTS AND LITERATURE: 


I got a letter from Sara Voss the other 
day. I haven't heard from her in a couple 
of years, not since she ran off with Art 
Poposki at the end of her sophomore year. 
That was a crisis for me, but that's no- 
thine compared to the conflicts that were 
ravaging her sensitive soul. 

Sara is chubby, short~-the kind of girl 
most teenage boys raised on TV glamour 
girls and magazine model good looks don't 
even notice. Nobody except her outcast 
friend Tina and myself ever knew or had 
an inkling of how beautiful she is. Por- 
celain skin like a Degas ballerina, eyes 
from Botticelli, cherubic round face and 
lonely striving soul--and nobody else in 


‘that school could see it. Sara kept a 


journal, still does she said in the let- 
ter, which she started in her first year 
in my class. Words poured out of her like 
white water rapids on rocks--words from a 
pure source. ller journal entries were al- 
ways ten pages or longer, in her large 
little girl scrawl. It wasn't because she 
wanted an A, but because she needed that 
journal, ber psychologist. 

-She usually wrote about her thoughts 
and feelings, analyzed her reactions to 
other people's actions, railed against 
her stepfather, complained of her moth- 
er's passivity at being beaten. Mainly, 
at first, she cried out for a lover. Any 
love was good love to her. 
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Every other day she'd come to me and 
ask for books. I liked that, She always 
wrote voluminously about the material we 
covered in class because she cared about 
it, loved it, wanted to make it a part of 
her. She didn't talk about it with me, 
especially in class discussion, but some- 
times she'd ask a timid question after 
school about what a certain passage 
meant. 

I knew big trouble was coming into her 
life when she started writing about Art 
Poposki. He's a fifty-two year old alco- 
holic with blackened teeth and a reputa- 
tion for theft; he looks like my mental 
picture of the father in The Brothers 
Karamazov. Their love affair was detail- 
ed in her journal. He`told Sara he loved 
her, maybe he did. She struggled with it 
for a while and eventually ran off with 
him to Grand Rapids. Local legend has it 
that he became her pimp; I don't know, 

Anyway, she sent me a letter after two 
years thanking me for being a good teach- 
er and saying that she had graduated from 
school. She said she still reads like a 
fiend and wants me to send her a book 
list of suggested readings. I guess I 
will. 


se ook sk Dk sk 


Good students listen. Good students re- 
member what teacher says. Good students 
hand their work in on time. Good students 
do their reading assignments. Good stu- 
dents don't talk back. Good students get 
good grades. Good students don't disrupt 
class. Good students write about what the 
teacher has told them. Good students 
don't complain. Good students...go0od stu- 
‘dents...good students...sood... 

Sheila Young was a good student. She 
always sot A's. She was valedictorian and 
sot scholarships for college. She always 
knew and delivered what the teachers 
wanted. She knew the monetary and meta- 
physical value of an A. And her prose was 
smooth. She could put into words, better 
than I could, my analyses of literature, 
my viewpoints, my ideas. 

I never got to know Sheila very well. 
She was a sweet enough kid it seemed to 
me. Even so, I often wonder what she 
really thought about those thousands of 
words that I so aggressively assigned and 
she so diligently read. I wonder if she 
did think about them. I suppose she must 
have because she was a good student. 


se ose e oe o 
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Pete Taylor was, maybe still is, a pot 
head.. Plus he was one of the smartest 
kids I'd ever taught. He wouldn't read 
though. He told me so too and grinned 
while he said it. It was great. This 
skinny, brilliant kid, who was putting 





himself on a body building program, 
standing next to this hulking English 
teacher with arms like tree stumps. He 
threw down the gauntlet. “I don't read, 
and you can't make me." He was right, but 


. I took the challenge anyway. 


I brought all these books from home and 
gave them to him. He wouldn't even look 
at me when I handed them to him. Class 
would go on, and I'd sneak glances his 
way to see how he and the books were get- 
ting along. Not too well, but sometimes 
I'd catch him looking at them; other 


. times he'd be riffling the pages for 


something to do with his hands. Once or 
twice, if the front picture was enticing. 
enough, he'd read the back cover. He'd 
glare at me, though, if he caught me 
looking at him. He’d never take the books 
with him and didn't even bother to hand 


«them back to me. He just left them on or 


beside his desk. 

This went on for a whole school year 
and neither of us worried about it too 
much. He was right, I couldn't make him 
read, but I wondered how he got so smart 
without books, He remembered everything 
anybody said. He was a decent writer too, 
in fact a natural, never any fakery or 
posine. So, damn it, that sucker was 
going to read a book! He needed to; more 
than that, I needed him to. 

I tricked him. If the school board knew 
how I did it they'd have canned ne, I 
gave bim books about drugs and the drug 
culture. J tried the Book of Grass and he 
left it. I tried A Child's Garden of 
Grass, no effect. Electric Kool-Aid Acid 
Test, too thick, but the title intrigued 
him and he asked what it was about. I had 
him. Center of the Cyclone too technical; 
the Carlos Castenada books, too farfetch- 
ed. Hunter S. Thompson's Fear and Loath- 
ing in Las Vegas was the one that got 
him. There on the front cover this freaky 
drawing of two crazy-eyed gargoyle men 
swilling tequila, popping pills, snorting 
coke as they stared in horror out into 
the desert from the seat of a speeding 
convertible. He read that twice. He talk- 
ed about the drawings with his friends. 

While he was reading Thompson we were 
doing Macbeth in class and he didn't have 
time for it, but he listened. He read it 
about a week later, read it three or four 
times in a row. And it hit him hard. He 
wasn't going through the motions. A few 
days later I saw him going through the 
stacks of the classroom library. I never 
worried about Pete after that. He even 
read some of the other literature we 
studied. I remember him setting real ex- 
cited about The Crucible. You know what 
he said to me after we performed the 
scene where the denunciations start? DU 
never forget it. He looked me in the eye 
and said, "Ya know, I ain't never read 
books before. That was pretty cool." 


Brandon Brooks 
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CLIMBING THE WALLS 


Throughout my careér as a student, I've 
done a lot of sleeping in classrooms, 
though not lately, and it’s sometimes 
difficult for me'to:recall the waking 
moments. However , Iido remember a class I 
had with Mrs. Hancock, my senior English 


‘teacher. 


Mrs. Hancock had been at Gë igh 


“School for ages. She had taught my 
friends’ “fathers, and I wouldn*t be sur- 


prised if she had taught three genera- 
tions of students. She had a wiry frame, 
toothpick arms, and an implacable energy’ 
that could keep the sleepiest of students 
awake. To begin Hamlet, she would don a" 
peaserern army jacket and a slick pri- 
vate's cap. After all, the play begins 
with a soldier's vision. 

She would stroll about the classroon 
with her elbows pointing out like a mus- 


©“ cular fullback. Yet, with her, muscle did 


not rub against muscle, the conflict ı was 
between flesh and space. 

She was an ‘entertainer to the nth de- 
gree. She used to enliven the text with 


stories from her: personal life, and then 


she would adorn these stories with tales 
from literature, in most cases, material 
that we had not read before. One day, 
while we were discussing Thoreau' S 
Walden, she began describing Kafka 
Metamorphosis. Do not ask me how the made 
this giant leap in imagination. 

I just remember that when this ancient 
woman started to imitate a huge beetle, 
everyone in the room, which was composed 
of eighteen year old boys who had been 
taught to believe in the real world, was 
shocked. Her back was on the desk, and 
her thin arms were groping for something 
to hold onto. Glancing quickly from one 
to another, we questioned what this woman 
was doing. You just didn't do this sort 
of thing in my neighborhood. 

The next thing we knew was that she had 
moved off the desk and had scurried over 
to a blank wall. Standing upright, she 
was frantically reaching for some sort of 
leverage. The mundane, dingy world of the 
insect was not good enough; this. woman 
wanted to fly. For one moment, I think we 
all believed that she would be returning 
to her discussion on Thoreau, but on the 
ceiling. Through her absurd gestures, 
Mrs.. Hancock had awoken us to the mad 
realization that magical worlds truly | 


exist, There were no sleepers in class 


that day. 


Bobby Thym 
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LIKE THE PROS 


Sometimes my students say, "What makes 
this so good? I. think it's stupid. I 
could do this!" Then most of them agree, 
and I'm on the spot. Suddenly I have to 
defend all the art and literature in 
history. 


“this. I have, a 


Being a teacher, I've learned to expect 
a purely spontaneous answer 
planned and ready: "Good question! What 
does make something good?" Turning it 
back on them makes them think. Turning it 
back on them lets me save face. STETE 
I just don't know. Most of the time I 
don't know, especially: regarding art. 
Usually, the’ first will say, GAP goot 
if it sells." Often the students have 
just come from economics class. They're 


‘ connecting capitalism with anything that 


does or doesn't move. Another will say, 
“It's good if most of the people like 
it.” That comment always brings agree- 
ment. Literature for the masses. Popular 
appeal. After all, look at how things 
sell! More people like Coke so it's bet- 
ter than RC Cola. It's better than Jolly 
Good, If it sells and most people like 
it, it is good. 

Now comes my counter-attack. "Lots of 
people like Harlequin romances. Lots of 
people like National Enquirer. There's 
someone making lots of money off of them. 
They must be good. I agree." Some lights 
start to click on. The astute either rea: 
my sarcasm or catch the fallacies. I 
sense converts. I sense discussion comin: 
on. Oh, boy, this'll be good! Sound the 
trumpet: it's battle time! 

"Who determines whether something is 
good?" Immediately one of the students 
conjures a stereotype of a critic clois- 
tered in a stuffy university "out there,’ 
maybe on the East Coast, who loves no 
children, wife, dog--only dusty books. He 
and his buddies decide. 

"No," another one offers, "That's only 
part of it. The writer has to be dead 
first. Then the critics come and say he 
was good, now that he's dead." 

Another remembers that there are Pulit- 
zers and Nobels given out each year, 
therefore there must be something curreni 
and worthy. Maybe we'll kick that around. 
Maybe we'll save the live ones for an- 
other day. 

Depending on he class, the talent of 
the individual members, the rapport, or 
the proximity of the class to lunch 
period ("We can't think anymore. We're 
hungry."), the answers might evolve to 
expression, form, innovation within the 
craft, having friends in high places, or 
whatever sparks their interest. 

When class is over and they have left, 
I stay behind with the very first ques- 
tions and comments: "What makes this so 
good? I think it's stupid. I could do 
this!” And I wonder at the first; I mighi 
agree with the second; and I hope to God 


‘that one of them can, someday, “do this" 


like the pros. 
Jane Steiner 
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FLASHBACK 


It's funny how quickly these old student- 
feelings come back, I'm hoping the pro- 
fessor won't call on me. Not because I 
don't like to read aloud, or share a 
piece I'm proud of, but because I'm not 
too proud of this piece. Haven't spent 
enough time on it. What it says might be 
too glib, ill-considered. I don't know 
its written voice. Too strident. I had 
tried to tone it down when I wrote, but 
decided to let it stand as is. 

Cogitations. The professor called on 
me. Why? He likes what I wrote and wants 
others to hear it. Or he doesn't like it 
and wants others to hear a piece of bad 
writing. Or he wants it read because it 
contrasts with the others in class. Third 
choice most likely. 

It's amazing what flashes through the 
mind in an instant. 

Rushing through it, I'm nervous sharing 
a piece I wasn't ready to read. Slow 
down, try it again. It's not that bad. 


Den Latham 
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AN ACTOR IS- BORN 


The light from the sagging sun filters 
through the French doors in the theatre, 
The cast members mill around, waiting for 
Alan to start the process of matching 
movement to the words. 

"Everybody, what I'm trying to do in 
this scene is stage a formal photography 
opportunity. We'll play on Ehe us See 
try this and see how it works 

"Alan, where do I sit?" seni six-year- 
old Luke. , 

"Right near the fireplace, Luke. When 
Dave enters, run up and give him a hug. 
Dave, pick him up and twirl him around." 

"ike this, Alan?” 

“More like this. Whoops, did I hurt 
you, Luke?” 

“Yup. Hurt my belly on your belt.” 

“Sorry. Carol, when you see Luke wrap- 
ped around Dave's leg, tell him to get 
back to. sit. by the fireplace." 

"Carol, if you want, you can just say 
pss-pss-pss to me. You don't need to say 
words." 

"Thank you Luke. That's a big help.” 

"Okay. I'll be over at the fireplace if 
you need me.” 

"Everyone, let's start this from the 
beginning. Photographers, enter a little 
after the Lords. 1-2-3, begin. That’s 
right, get in as fast as you can." 

"Are we almost through?" 

“No, we've got more to do.” 

"A lot more?” 

"As much more as we've already done." 

Hot digei tye. 

"An actor is born." 

“What's that mean?" 

"It means that you've got the right 
attitude to be an actor.” 


` The class: 
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"Oh, What do I do now?" T 
"Go stand by your father. Don't be i 
downstage of him.” Si 
“Who's my father?” A 
"John. The one waving at you.” D 
"Luke, oh Luke. I'm John." b 
"What's downstage?" 5 
"This side of him. Don't get hidden, S 
though. Stand off his side a bit." 7 
"hat's my cue, Alan?” E 
"The first one is Time, T then 
"Peace. pi 
“I eo climb on Dave then?" ; 
"On 'Peace,’ you do. Quiet, everybody.” 


“And on ‘Time,’ I crawl over and grab 
his. leg, right?" 

"That's right. Everybody, let's start 
from the top again. 

“I’m over by the fireplace." 

"That's right. After Dave puts you 
down, Luke, you run over to your father 
and tug on him to get a photograph taken. 
John, you restrain him. You' re more the 
disciplinarian than Dave is.” 

"What's that mean?" 

"A disciplinarian? He doesn't let you 
do anything you want.” 

"Your guest, then, madam: to be your 
prisoner should import offending..." 

"Okay, Luke, right there, you tug on 
John again and pull him over to the bench 
to get a photograph taken." 

"Over here, Alan?" 

“Right. Then, you climb the stairs and 
excita 

“These aren't stairs. This is a bench.” 

"That's right. But we'll fix them into 
stairs later. Let's see. You need a 
reason to climb the stairs. Maybe if you 
had a toy. Do you have a favorite toy at 
home?" 

"I've got a Transformer." 

"That's that?” 

"A toy that turns into other things. 
You know, you twist it and it becomes 
some sort of monster." 

“I see. Bring that to the next 
rehearsal.” 


Perc ew OT ff a AN oe 


Larry DeBlois 
000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
A TAILORED CONVERSATION 


juniors, American Lit. I. The 
poem: Edward Taylor's "Preface to God's 
Determinations.” In it's lovely didactic 
way, the poem asks the reader to consider 
the creation of the world and variety oi 
"occupations" God took on in his handi- 
work, Here are a couple of lines: 

Upon what Base was fixed the Lathe 

wherein 

Ne turned the Globe and riggaled it so 
trim? 

Who blew the Bellows of his Furnace 
vast? 

Or held the 
cast? 


Mold wherein the World was 
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The rest follows pretty much in the same 
way. And later the creation shifts to a 
sort of stage-desien, or cloth-working 
motif. For example, Who hung the curtains 
of the sky? Who made the earth a guilt 
ball within a silver box? Who put the 
green ribbons on the guilt ball, or the 
rivers on the earth? And so on, until the 
creation of the world is finished and, of 
course, good. 

To help with the literal understanding, 
I'd jot down on the board the occupations 
as they were offered by the poet and the 
students. They'd see then, as Taylor 
hoped, just how extensive was the crea- 
tion of the universe and how many func- 
tions were needed. 

"What occupation is implied in lines 
16-17?" I asked about the lines where God 
sewed on ribbons to make rivers. 

"Seamstress!" someone said. 

"That's good. But maybe for consistency 
we ought to consider the masculine form. 
What's the masculine of ‘seamstress'?" 

Someone said, in honesty, "Seamster." 
Some muffled laughter; a few heads turn- 
ed; eyes rolled. 

"Seamster?" another echoed. 

And then’ Vince Venuta, the self—named 
Intelligent One, said, "Yeah, Seamster. 
Not to be confused with hamster. They 
blow up when you put 'em in a microwave." 

This teaching moment happened in '82, 
when microwaves were just beginning to 
appear in the Northwoods. All of the 
kids had heard of them, two or three may 
have had them at home, but the magic of 
convection cooking was still a mystery to 
most. 

"Really, Vince? Do they?" 

"Yeah, I mean, I never did it. But po- 
tatoes do too, so you gotta stab ‘em 
first before you cook ‘em. And you just 
can't put an egg in there, or it'll ex- 
plode. You have to crack it open first. I 
think you can put it in water and it'll 
be okay." 

A few of the kids looked at me. Now 
what'll she do? We'd been running neck 
and neck--they had just surged a furlong 
ahead, and they knew it. 

The discussion of Puritanism and Ed 
Taylor hadn't been going that badly, 
really. They weren't crazy about the poem 
--I expected that--and frankly, neither 
was I. But they seemed to understand a 
little about a survey course. Lots of 
bad, a little of good--all part of his- 
tory. But I could tell once Vince had 
opened his mouth, that Taylor would have 
to be shelved, at least for awhile. 

"Funny, Vince. Real funny. Why is it 
that you have to poke a potato before you 
put it in a microwave? Anybody know?" 

Someone said, “It's because stuff cooks 
from the inside out. Microwaves do some- 
thing to screw up water molecules." 

“Yeah,” another said, “my aunt has one 
and everything gets pretty steamy. You 
can make stale bread taste pretty good. 
You can even stick a hotdog in a bun 


on a plate! The whole works. And then 
eat it right away." 

This sort of talk went on for awhile. I 
smiled, shook my head in one of those get 
~it-out-of-your-system-guys-ways, and let 
the ase of technology take over what had 
been a lesson plan of Ed Taylor's life, 
poetic conceit, rhetorical ques- tions, 
and the Creator-personified images. 

After eight minutes, I asked how we'd 
sotten to where we were. (I think the 
last comment had been on how meat does- 
n't brown.) So back throush pale meat, 
plates, hotdogs, steam, baked potatoes, 
and hamsters we went. Until we found the 
beginning: Seamster. "Yeah, that's right. 
Line 16." 

By now the student who'd said "seam- 
ster" realized his folly, corrected him- 
self to "tailor," and by God's good grace 
we were back on track to a glorious read- 
ing of the good reverend's poen. 


Jane Steiner 
000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
ENTRAPMENT 


Our Mr. Fish. His limpid eyes sunk in 
chub, gravelly falsetto voice, and eager 
manual flourishes were all bananas to us, 
merciless monkees that we were. He taught 
Constitutional Law when I had him, and 
the cases that most fired his torch vere 
ones like Bushwick vs. Illinois, concern- 
ine the lesality of an FBI two-way mirror 
spy job to uncover homosexual acts in a 
public wash room. It was hard to take 
notes during such lectures, because 
Fish's performance was a visual spectacle 
not to be missed. A dapper side step away 
from the podium, a jab with both fists to 
subdue us, a rain of spittle from con- 
torted lips. Jerk back arms. Grip cranium 
like a basketball with left hand; shoot 
right aloft in imitation of Augustus. 
Turn to window. Frown and scratch tummy 
on pencil sharpener. Make mouth an "o." 
Utter "s" like "sh," Jimmy Shtewart 
shtyle. 

"Okay people. You are well aware that 
Detective Fosdick planned and executed 
the particular operation of which we have 
spoken at length. Did it involve entrap- 
ment, or no? If not, how do the rights of 
the plaintiff square with Article Seven 
as inimitably clarified for us by Misters 
Blankenship and Goulet in class yester- 
day? Your responses in writing for to- 
morrow, if you will. Two hundred fifty 
words. I expect to find your ideas il- 
luminating per usual." 

Though discipline problems in boys' 
boarding schools are generally nipped in 
the bud, a teacher who could cut capers 
like Mr. Fish had none whatsoever. The 
rippingest armpit farter in school soon 
realized his skills were stale air com- 
pared to what Mr. Fish laid on us, and by 
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mid-September, Fish's classes were text- 
book lessons in the art of beguilement. 
l Back in the dorms, though, his spell 
broken, we found we had to cut loose now 
and then. One night, Donald Nirvana was 
getting carried away, "Fishing-out." “Ah, 
. people," he squealed, phlegm rattling in 
his throat, shooting cuffs at heaven. The 
- characterization was so admirable that 
Bernie Burnside handed him a fuming bong, 
and with coils of smoke rising gently 
from his nostrils, Donald's eyes bright- 
ened with enthusiasm. 

“Ah, Jane," he murmured: the name of 
Fish's wife. 

"Ah, Jane. Oh, oh, ah! Don't stop! Oh! 
Entrapment! Ah!" 

At seventy-eight rpm, he now shrieked 
with glee. His arms were windmills on a 
choppy day. : 

"Oh! This is criminal! Ahhhhhhhggggg! 
Oh! Yes! The plumber's helper! Give it to 
me! Oh, Jane!" 

Nirvana pleased with the invisible wife 
from the floor. 

"Get me the hand cuffs! Oh, yes, yes, 
yes! Oh, Helter Skelter!" 

The book of that name was required 
reading first term. Nirvana had it down. 
My guts pinched from howling, study hall 
was over, and it was time to check in for 
the evening. I descended to the lounge 
where lir. Fish greeted me with a quick 
frown. 

"Checking in, Air, Fish.” 

"Okay, lr. Schnelle. I trust the last 
two hours were scintillating and that 
your studies are progressing in a manner 
suitable to your no doubt lofty 
ambitions," 


Rob Schnelle 
000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
LARRY'S MOVE 


Last fall, after I looked through. my 
classlist, a great group of kids, I 
thought I had "the perfect" study hall 
--as perfect as seventh hour study hall 
could be, anyway. Few are motivated to do 
anything after six hours of classes, my- 
self included. In order to make the best 
of things, I played music over my contra- 
band cassette player (the school was try- 
ing to save electricity: we were also 
asked to turn on one-half of the lights 
unless the students were reading). We 
alternated: one day their music, and the 
next, mine... Country and Western” was 
simply banded altogether. No "cheatin’ 
heart," thank you., In the computer cor- 
ner of my classroom, students were either 
programing or gaming, mostly gaming. Back 
against the window by the conference 
table, a few students were holding 
school-related discussions, of course-— 
who am I kidding? The real action was by 
the front table where I, as chess club 
advisor, always kept four or five seats 
waiting. Even with my desk buried 


beneath bundles of papers, I still 


managed to 
the hour. 

Bette, our, special needs teacher, ` 
approached me. She didn't know what to do 
seventh hour with Larry Stevenson, an SLD 
or an SLBP or some type of problem stu- 
dent. If she had him for more than fif- 
teen minutes a day he would disrupt the 
other two students in her room: con- 
sequently, if I didn't take him in, he 
would pend the rest of the hour in the 
principal's office where he usually spent 
most of the day. Larry, who lived across 
the alley, had done odd jobs for me-- 


play two or three games during 


_ lawn mowing, snow shoveling, cleaning up 


after wind storms. He was a good worker 
and beloved by my three-year-old son, 
Dustin, who was his helper. Over ice 
cream or ice tea, he told stories that 
would drop like bombs: he had to walk 
five miles with worms in his pockets to 
go fishing, his parents really didn't 
drink that much and they would just sit 
there nursing one beer because the local 
bar was air conditioned, his father beat 
him with a belt, and he didn't pet any 
Christmas presents because of all the 
wealthy teachers. I knew Larry had his 
problems, but for the most part I found 
him to be likeable and could not believe 
that he was as bad as my co-workers made 
him out to be. j 

Before receiving Larry, I met with the 
school psychologist, whom we shared with 
sixteen other schools. Roughly, she was 
ours for twenty-four minutes of the day 
minus driving time. I was told that the 
only way that I would be able to deal 
with Larry was to ignore all of his nega- 
tive behavior, unless it became life- 
threatening (this did not sound good at 
all), and give attention only to his 
positive behavior (yet to be observed). 
To her credit, she also spoke to my study 
hall. Well, I could. kiss my perfect study 
hall good-bye. ; 

The first day Larry walked through my 
classroom door everyone was silent--not a 
word--it was almost as if we had heard a 
news bulletin that the Russians had 
finally pushed the button and all we 
could do was wait and pray. Larry tossed 
his pass on my desk, mumbled a few words, 
ran into a few desks, then sat down and 
read a book about baseball for the rest 


of the hour. We were almost disappointed. 


The next day, Larry fulfilled expecta- 
tions. The kid simply could not sit ` 
still; he walked to the window, REES 
over books, laughed, swore--"This fuckin! 
hole," "that cocksucker," "kiss my ass." 
Yes, there was a great deal to ignore. I 
finally interested him in a game of 
chess. Considering that he was nearly il- 
literate, he surprised me by the fact 
that he really wasn't too bad of a player 
--"left-brain” instead of "right-brain” 
as our seasonal psychologist would say. 
And while he was playing, his behavior 
was better--not good, just better. 
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Since chess is contagious, after a few 
weeks Larry interrupted my study hall 
only three or four times an hour, but all 
I needed to do was walk away from the 
table and he would instantly be pood. I 
now had something over him. When our 
special needs teacher found out how well 
things were going, she gave me her fif- 
teen minutes (reducing her classload by a 
third) by having me require that Larry: 
finish a piece of homework before I 
allowed him to play. For the most part 
this went well, We started a particular- 
ly inane geography assignment: a student 
had to color and recite alphabetically 
all the states that were adjacent to - 
Ohio. Well, alphabetical order simply was 
beyond Larry; so after a few frustrated 
attempts, he started to pound on the 
table, pieces dancing every which way. 
Intending no insult to Ohio, I decided 
the assignment. could wait. ; 

During our fifth week, Larry was losing 
a game. A crowd.of tormentors gathered 


around. Comments about his past, about 


his face and arms were tense; the vein in 
his neck looked like it was about to 
burst. He threw back his chair and said 
he was ready "to take on the fuckin’ 
lot." This statement was rather foolish, 
considering that the lot contained five 
football players who had had enough of 
him and would have enjoyed the 


` opportunity to express their displeasure. 
' Dy now, I had placed myself between Larry 


and his antagonists and had realized that 
that wasn't the safest place to be. It © 
sud- denly dawned on me that in all 
likeli- hood I was. about to be hit by a 
student in front of students. Now, how 
was I going to explain that to my 
principal? to my fellow teachers who 
didn't have such problems because they 
didn't allow such students in. their 
classrooms? to my other students? What 
should I do? Should I run? Should I 
defend myself? Should I allow my football 
players to defend me? My MEA Guide to 


o 


Teachers Legal Riphts was in my file, but 
I doubted if Larry would wait while I 


checked a few things. He didn't. He 
stared at me for a second, then with both 
arms he swung the four chess sets in 
mid-game to the floor and stormed out of 


the room. He may have been crying. 


Larry did not return to my study hall. 
Instead, he was sent to Brainerd to a 
school which specialized in alternative 
education, a sort of “prep” reform 
school; the school has a success ratio of 
less than one percent. Bette asked the 
faculty if they could donate items like 
bathrobes, swimsuits, raincoats, suit- 
cases, etc. since Larry didn't have any 
of these. Some did. During the two weeks 


before he left, Larry stopped in once or 
twice for a few games. He never mentioned 


te 


the incident, I asked if he wanted to 
take a set with him. He said that that 
was all right, he wouldn't need one 
because they had a pool. 


Robert Hoffman 
00000000000000000000000000000000000000000 


JUSTUS IN THE WORLD 


6:02 a.m...Field Day...As I enter the 
“middle school, I am greeted by a strong 


sniff of coffee and ammonia. Yawning 
teachers slowly slide down the hall, not 
bothering to put their hands over their 
mouths. In twos and threes the children 
arrive in their T-shirts and jams. 


3 They're more excited about not having to 


adhere to the dress code than they are 
about the anticipated events of the day. 
I overhear one child say something about 
"Forced Fun.” | 

We go outside. Slowly. A slight trace 


of dread is observable in our movements. 


I'm beginning to realize how the cattle 
felt on the TV show "Rawhide." After we 
say the "Pledse of Allegiance” and "The 
Lord's Prayer," the middle schoolers are 
corralled and Led to the front yard for 
their dose of fun. The first event is the 
forty yard dash. I've decided that some- 
thing must change, so I do my best Tom 
flanks imitation to psyche them up. "All 
right every-bo-dy. Let's form our lines 
for the heats. Ney you, good-lookin', why 
don't you get in this first line?" The 
little girls, already too sophisticated 
for pale imitations of movie stars, roll 
their eyes upwards. Their sighs tell me 
that it's too late in the year for this 
nonsense. The boys ignore me and set into 
their lines. 

The winners of each heat are supposed 
to race in the grand finale. I look 
across the yard where Mrs. McKnight is 
organizing the finish. I make sure that 
she is ready to have groups of small 
children running full speed at her. 
Glancing down to the first row of boys, I 
notice a conspiracy is in progress. Four 
of the boys in the first heat are whis- 
pering and giggling. Outside this pack is 
a plump child named Bo Justus. Knowing 
that Bo is not much of a runner, I expect 
the worst. 

Bo was one of these kids that should 


_ have gotten picked on but never was. 


Everyday, I would see Bo shuffling down 
the hall, trying to get to class on time 
with all of his books and papers. He had 
a body that never allowed his pants to 
ride his waist, so he'd be using one hand 
to keep his clothes on. He'd talk real 
slow, and he was very un-athletic. He 


listened to classical music and took 
great delight in telling the other kids 


that Bach was better than Moteley Crue. 
Bo wasn't picked on because he lived by 

the code that said, "If you pick on me, I 

can handle it. If you keep it up, I might 
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just punch your lights out, and if we get 
in a fight, I might not win, but I'11 
mess you up bad enough you won't pick on 
me again." Bo also saw himself as an en- 
forcer on the playground, and he would 
write poems in English class about epic 
heroes who were mortally wounded, but 
still fighting to rid the world of evil. 
If he saw a kid being teased who could- 
n't defend himself, Bo would wrestle his 
friend's adversary to the ground and sit 
on him. At the end of the day sometimes, 
I would yell to him, "Golly, Bo, I sure. 
am glad that there's Justus in this 
world." 

The boys break from their circle before 
I can intervene. Smiling, they get ready 
for the first heat. They frantically 
position and re-position their stances to 
get a good foothold in the wet grass. 
Their smiles slowly become intense stares 
aimed at the finish. I look at Bo on the 
starting line. Hector is ready for bat- 
tle. Without a reminder, the sixth-grad- 
ers surrounding the race cease their 
chatter. I shout to the runners, "On your 
mark, Get set..Go." They run ten yards. 
when David trips. Then Garrett falls. 
Robert stumbles, and then Greg breaks his 
stride. Bo, a few yards behind the 
others, emerges from the chaos of falling 
bodies, swinging arms, and churning legs 
and shuffles awkwardly to the finish 
line. 

Many of the children are screaming and 
yelling for him, "G-O B-O! G-O B-0!" The 
boy has a smile on his face that would 
melt butter. On this day, a hero command- 
ed the respect af his peers. The rest of 
the heats are quickly run, and in the 
final heat, the events of the first are 
repeated. At the end of the finals, all 
the sixth grade boys pick up Bo, taking 
him to get his ribbon. 


Bobby Thym 
000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
TURNED THROUGH TIME 


Uncle larv will retire in four days. lle 
told me this at the funeral of Uncle 
Steve, who died from cancer of the gut, a 
sickness no one talked about at the fun- 
eral. They burned him up dressed in a 
black sweat shirt, close to the foundry 
where he worked. 

Uncle Marv and I sat at a table in the 
basement of the Russian Orthodox church 
after the ceremony eating Swedish potato 
sausage while he told stories. I hadn't 
seen him in nearly twenty years. 

He talked about a Japanese man he fish- 
ed with thirty years before, Joe--a tall 
"Jap" who went an entire day without say- 
ing two words. Uncle Marv had an uncommon 
respect for him and told me how Joe had 
come to his retirement dinner but would- 
n't speak at it. Thinking of this made 
Uncle Marv laugh. Marv talked about the 
day my dad helped him shingle the roof on 


his house up in northern Michigan, how 
the black flies climbed past their cuffs 
taped to their ankles, and how they fish- 
ed the lake that night and watched an en- 
tire family of walleyes jump into the 
boat. Ce 

"Hey," I said, because that was the 


-only way you broke his conversation, 


"Hey, you know the story I remember 
most?" ` 
Uncle Marv stopped talking, folded his 
arms that were wrapped with a blond net 
of hair, and looked over the top of his 


-glasses, thick like windows. One of his 


eyes drooped and wasn't fully clear. He 
had aged, that much I knew. “What story 
is that?” he said. 

"You remember. The night at the drive- 
in movie in Flint. You, me and Dad in the 
front seat watching Guys and Dolls, Mom 
and Auntie Rene with Craig, stuffed in 
the back like a stack of pillows?" They 
were too, and the "adults" all smoked, 


- and the windshield was yellow with their 


breathing and the smoke from a thousand 
burnt leaves. 

My uncle seemed to nod a little back 
and forth as if the memory was seeping 
through a spout in drips. "I do remember. 
You were across my lap. I'm talking to 
your dad and the women are in the back, 
and I'll be goddamned if I didn't lay my 
cigar right on your hand." He made a siz- 
zling sound through his teeth and winced 
in the midst of the thought renewed. cae 
"God. I'd forgotten about that," he said, 
as if to apologize for everything that 
had gone wrong in his life. He was retir- 
ing in a few days, and the thought of 
that red hot cigar on a young boy's dove- 
white hand made him think in a hard, al- 
most pathetic way. 

When he thought I wasn't looking, I’ 
followed the gloss of his good eye to the 
barely noticeable shadowed divot on the 
top of my full grown hand. In a moment, 
as if turned by a crank, he started tell- 
ing another story about, “Once when I was 
in the navy...." I turned to a stack of 
food on a plate and closed my mouth for- 
ever. 


Gary Bundy 
000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
IN THE TUB. AT TAMARACK 


Eventually, late night conversations in 
the Barn turn to the subject of plumbing. 
People talk about the plumbing in Amster- 
dam, the plumbing in Buffalo, the plumb- 
ing in South Dakota--how high is your 
water table? Of course, since Bread Loaf 
has expanded and improved on its sewer 
system, people are interested in exactly 
how the water here is used. Questions pop 
up--how many showers in your house? Is 
the pressure good? Lots of hot water? The 
people who have only tubs sit back, sigh 
enviously and swap stories about their 
own sad situations. 
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"It is such a pain to wash my hair at 
Bridgman. I'm beginning to hate the sight 
of little rubber hoses--I'11 probably 
never be able to water the lawn again." 

‘Ooo, ‘you've got a hose. That’ ‘Ss better 
than a bucket!".,, z ' 

aein EE but every time I have my 
hair full of shampoo, the damn thing 
blows off the faucet. It just seems to 
know Į, have my eyes squeezed tight and 
soap all over my face. And this is when 
the real fun, comes in. I have to capture 
the hose and try to jam it:back onto the 
faucet. This works, but in the meantime I © 
spray the wall, the floor, and myself." 

“Why don't you guys get one of those 
radiator clamps?” A 

“We've got one~-screwed on as “tight as 


it will 20." 


"mieil 1 guess there's ‘nothing’ like warm 
water down the legs!" 
"Wey, my. other method is even better. I 


turn off the water-~-eyes still shut-—put | 
‘the hose back on, and then alternately 


scald and freeze myself. Good times." 

"God, I've got it even worse at 
Tamarack." 

“Yo ou guys don't have aech 

"Nah, I guess: they ‘don’ G think we can 
stand up: that long." 

"Well, at least you've got the 
kitchen." 

"Yah, but when I can't stand it any- 
more, L just pack up and go to Larch." 

"But what do you do in the meantime?" 

KO ES just classic--the faucet"s in 
the middle of the tub--you know, the long 
way.:First I balance on the edge of cne 
tub with the bath mat under my knees 
then I play with the water until. I BE 
the temp I want. llow comes the fun part-- 
I put both hands in the tub for support, 
stick my butt in the air and then I try, 
and I said try, to use one hand to 
shampoo and rinse my hair. By the time 
I'm done ny knees are practically raw!” 

“Why don't you just do it in the tub?” 

"You can't! It's impossible. The 
faucet's right’in the middle, so no mat- 
ter which way I crank my head I've still 
got shampoo in at least one ear and 
usually over half of my head.” 

“hy don't you buy one of those hoses?" 

pcan t do it--the faucct's too big 
around.’ 

"Do it in the sink then." 

"There's, just something about rine 
over a sink that reminds me of getting 
sick. Besides raw knees are so adventur- 


~pus==just-Like the Barn after 11:00 


o'clock.” 


i Shaun Berg-Daniel 
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JUST PASSING THROUGH, 


Why couldn't I get this damn erie man 
behind, the. counter. to understand me? I 
tried again. voo; you have aspirin? 


Although I was speaking slowly, enunciat- 
ing my words carefully, the only response 
I could get from thẹ»chemist was a blank 
look, a shy smile, and a shrug of the 
shoulders. What was the Thai word for 
aspirin? I looked it up in the phrasebook 
I carried with al everywhere, There it 
was--"aspirin." 

My headache pounded. 

"Excusé me, can I help you?” The voice 
to my left was crisp, the English good, 
clearly a Thai who could help me. But I 
didn't want. his help, or anybody's help. 
Sometimes I hated traveling--the heat, 
the hassle, the aloneness. The constant 


“struggle to do, to be engaged in my sur- 


roundings and not merely drifting through 
them. Today I was tired, and sick of the 
heat and the effort. I just wanted to 
take my aspirin and be left alone. 

I turned. An orange’ robe, Ob God, it 
was a monk. I'd learned long before to 
keep my distance. ly first week in Thai- 
land, I had blithely hopped on a Bangkok 
bus and taken a seat at the back next to 
this old monk. I was trying to be polite, 
trying not to be an "ugly American” by 
leaving the better seats up front for 
others. But as I sat down, people eyed me 
strangely, and whispered. An old woman 


“poked her ‘friend and pointed. Finally a 


young man came over and edged. between the 
monk and me, squeezing in where there was 
clearly no room to squeeze. “Why can't he 
sit up front?" I thought. “What"s wrong 
with him?” And a suspicion entered my 


“mind: "He's trying to pick me up.’ 


I ‘learned later that women are not 
allowed to touch monks, that it is a deep 
affront to their vows of chastity. All 
over Thailand, you see women avoiding 
monks, steering clear. of them on streets, 
waiting to let them pass first through 
doorways. By sitting next to that old 
monk, I had, in my ignorance, been the 
ugliest of Americans, 

So here was this Lock? beet tales 
help. Just what I needed. "Uhh. No. 
Thanks. Just need aspirin..." My words 
trailed off. Clearly I needed help, so 
how could I say I didn't? 

The monk turned to the man behind the 
counter. “Aspirin,” he said matter of 


‘factly. I felt vindicated. He said it 


just like I did. I couldn't use his help 
STE 

"Ahh, Aspirin,’ said the man, in a 
flash of understanding. “Yes, I have 
aspirin.” 

My head throbbed. 


H 


At this point, I felt committed to the 
monk to a certain extent. After all, he 
had gotten me the elusive aspirin. I knew 
he wanted to practice his English with 
me. Most monks did. Although:my head hurt 
and I wanted to be alone, I ‘figured I 
could be civil for the obligatory ten to’ 
fifteen minute conversation. But suddenly 
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my little friend threw a curve ball into 
the normal exchange. Maybe I hadn't heard 
correctly, but he said it again. "Will 
you visit my English class?" 

"Uhh. Umm. I have a train to catch. 
Just passing through. On my way to 
Bangkok." But it was no use, I couldn't 
say no. I had no excuse except my own 
grumpiness. Sure, I told him, I'd go to 
his class. But could a woman go there? 
Wasn't it in a monastery? Surely going 
there was worse than sitting next to an 
old monk on a bus. 

"You can come," he said. "Class is go- 
ing now." I didn't ask why, if class were 
going now, he'd been out roaming the 
streets looking for grumpy American women 
trying to buy aspirin. 


KA 


ze zk e koy 
e ze e? 


I left my flip-flops outside the door, 
as is the custom in Thailand, and follow- 
ed my friend into the classroom, bowing 
my head to hands pressed together as in 
prayer, in the traditional Thai greeting, 
the "wai." As I entered, I lifted my head 
and looked around me. 

In all honesty, I don't remember much 
of my afternoon in that classroom, al- 
though ostensibly I was "the teacher." I 
do remember that I talked about home, 
about the green mountains and farms of 
Vermont, and about New York and Disney- 
land, the two places all Thai equate with 
"America." I told them what I was doing 
in Thailand and why I happened to be 
passing through Khon Kaen, their small 
town. The men asked question after ques- 
tion, and we laughed, and I tried to 
answer them. I took pictures with my 
camera and they blushed with excitement 
when I let them use it themselves. 

But my overwhelming impression of the 
afternoon is this incredible sense of 
gold: the late afternoon sun streaming in 
the window, the sanded wooden floors with 
coat upon yellowed coat of varnish, the 
small brown men with their shaven heads 
wrapped in their orange Buddhist robes, 
ancient lesson books with yellowed pages 
lying open on wooden desktops. I'd step- 
ed out of my flip-flops and into this 
golden room where time had stopped. 

At some point I became aware I had to 
leave, that the outside world was jutting 
in, I had a train to catch, the 7:15 to 
Bangkok. The monks, becoming relaxed in 
my presence, had lost some of their 
reserve. "Oh, pretty American teacher. 
How long you stay?" And another called, 
"I like having you teach me. You so 
beautiful," I began to feel apart, a 
single woman in a room full of men. I 
thought cynically for a moment about this 
custom of avoiding monks: was it not as 
much to protect the monks' purity as be- 
cause the monks couldn't trust them- 
selves? I thought of my train. I thanked 
them, and wai-ed, and gathered my things. 
My headache had come back. It was time 
for me to go. 
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I never did learn how I'd chanced to 
neet my friend that day, why he'd been 
out on the streets rather than in class 
studying English. But there is much I 
don't understand about that golden after- 
noon. And sometimes I wonder if it hap- 
pened at all, 


Firkins Reed 
000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 


GAS AND CHEESE, PLEASE 


The gas pump was close to the road, so 
when I parked to fill up, the car stuck 
out into the lane like someone's bad toe. 
An amber lamp atop the pump blinked, and 
a bubble in a globe of fuel swirled as 


- the machine hummed.on, but nothing came 


from the nozzle. A woman pressed her head 
against the store's porch door and mo- 
tioned with her hand. Some of ber hair 
poked through the rips in the gray 
screen, and she picked at her ear with 
her other hand. 

"You want any gas outa ene you gotta 
turn that knob in the pump. Can't turn 
the knob ‘nless you use that allen wrench 
theya."” She pointed to a greasy coffee 
can wired to the side of the light post. 

I fiddled with the wrench, looking in 
and out of the opening in the pump, still 
baffled about the machine. The woman had 
left the doorway, but I casually heard 
"Put the short end in the hole." 

I did and the nozzle came to life, 
stiffening quickly in my hand. The bubble 
danced and the sweetness of fumes remind- 
ed me of my mother starching shirts. 

"Put the key back in the can?" 

I checked my pockets and saw it sitting 
on the roof of the car. "All set." I felt 
like someone was watching me from the 
backseat of my car. 

I.entered the store, the squeak of the 
doorspring following me across the floor. 
"That's different from anything I've 

ever worked." 

She looked over the top of the paper 
she was reading and picked again at her 


ear, The paper held its shape until her 


hand returned. "I've heard it's so." 
There was no resentment in her voice, 
just the assuredness that she was neither 
affected nor disturbed by my presence. I 
paid her the cash, and she efficiently 
returned two bills and a few coins, lick- 
ing her thumb before she laid the money 


‘in my hand. 


"Twelve forty-seven and three cents 
makes fifty and fifty makes thirteen and 
one and two makes fifteen." She finish- 
ed, and this time put her little finger 
inside her troubled ear to scour it out. 
She pulled the finger up close to her 
face as if to examine fool's gold and 
gave the thing a queer look. "Huh," She 
shrugged and looked at me. 

I wandered to the back of the store 
where deep, white shelves lined the 
walls. Spaghetti on one shelf, jitterbug 
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fishing lures on another. Fels Naptha 
over here, a velvet painting of a deer 
over there. Hung from a beam toward the 
back was a pair of hip waders with brown 
suspenders and an index card sign in 
orange letters reading "Xtra Le." 

From the front of the store I heard her 
voice, "Tried our cheese?" 

What was she talking about? I couldn't 
even get ‘the gas pump to work. S 

"What's that?" 

"Best čheddah cheeseřin the state. ° 
Oughta try some." 

I couldn't see her, but from her tone I 
guessed she never even looked up from her 
paper when she spoke. 

"Where might that be?" 

"Ormon. Ormon. Got a man here never had 
our cheese, D'say he hasn't lived, would- 
n't you, Ormon?" 

Just then a slight man with very little 
hair peeked from the backroom where empty 
food cartons were neatly piled. If held 
in the sun, his voice would have had the 
texture of golden motor oil. 

"That's right, hon." Ormon stepped out 
and swabbed at the large clump of hair in 
his ear, then pulled hard at it as if to 
remove a pesky bug. "Try the cottage 
cheese. Oh, my cottage cheese's is ah ah 
favorite." The simple stammer punctuated 
his friendliness as he looked down the 
aisle to his wife whose face was still 
buried in the paper. 

"No cottage. Just your regular." 

"Cheddah, smoked cheddah, monterrey 
jack?" 

"Smoked cheddar? Really smoked?" 

"Three sixty-nine a pound. Wanna 
taste?" 

He pulled a dainty penknife from his 
pocket and clicked open the blade. He 
carved off a sliver of the "smoked" like 
it was his own skin and put it on a stiff 
napkin he got from beside the huge wheel 
of cheese, "Enjoy." 

While I tasted, Ormon twisted his ear, 
eventually pushing his little finger deep 
into the opening. My own ear began to 
itch and I resisted pulling at it. 

“int take a pound a | said. 

"Pay up to the front. Nola. Says he 
wants a pound of the smoked cheddah and I 
think he had gas." 

"Already paid for the gas, Ormon." 

"Oh," Ormon said. 

I paid Nola and put the change in my 
pocket, She was back behind the paper, 
immersed in an article about John 


McEnroe, before the ring of the register 


had disappeared. 

I folded my wallet shut and reached for 
the handle of the old screen door. Behind 
me, without even the slightest ruffle in 
the newspaper, I heard, "Think she'll 
ever marry that brat?" I turned and saw 
her work.the gristled transparence of, her 
ear. 


Gary Bundy 
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SUMMER'S END 


Grandma's house is homemade noodles and 
grape jam from the spidery arbor in the 
back yard. It is everybody eating in 
shifts around the dining room and kitchen 
tables, the moms fixing the kids' plates 
first. It is Mom's friends coming in to 
see her just after we start eating and 
Dad's being perturbed at the chaos and 
cold food. It is my childhood. 

In Grandtia's batkyard, my brother Dave 
and I wagéd countless sand—box battles 
with plastic soldiers left over from. 
Mom's, younger brother. Toenails clogged 
with sand, we carved. and smoothed castles 
until somebody got sand in his eye. Gran- 
dad had cemented in the swingset so we 
could swing high and sing loudly, unless 
Mrs. Lawson was out next door. When she 
became a widow, Grandma told us to be 
quiet for her. We played tag through the 
arbor and occasionally stole a sweet 
grape--while someone watched the back 
door for adults. 

Most evenings, Grandad would take us 
kids to get ice cream cones at the Dairy 
Isle down the street. Grandad let us get 
whatever we wanted, but Dave and I knew 
Mom would remind us that Grandad worked 
in a hot crane at the coal field for that 
money, so we always got a small cone, 
sometimes with chocolate sprinkles. Im- 
mediately a vanilla stream would trickle 
onto my hand and Grandad would say, "Lick 
there, lick there," and finally we would 
get it under control. 

Hedges ehclosed Grandma's tiny front 
yard, which at night invited zillions of 
lightning bugs. We ‘captured whole tribes 
of lightning bugs in a Jiffy jar until 
Mom's inevitable "buggy time!" called us 
in for our baths. We could never figure 
out a practical use for lightning bug 
light, so we always let them go. 

Since Grandma lived two hours from us, 
we would usually stay the weekend. As 
kids, Dave and I shared the bedroom to 
the right of the bathroom. Sleep came 
hard in that room. The bed squeaked and 
had suffocating feather pillows. The tall 
window beside the bed had been painted 
shut for years, and a breeze never blew 
the right direction to enter the window 
at the foot of the bed. Sometimes we took 
turns fanning each other, which made one 
of us hotter while the other was cooler, 
but it seemed fair. 

The room was right over the kitchen, so 
we always got the sound effects of the 
heated Tripoli game: pennies clinking 
into piles, matches lit for cigarettes 
and cigars, the whisht of opening beer 
cans, the raspy wheezing of Grandad's 
laughter, and bursts of happy shouts and 
envious moans when someone hit the jack 
pot. My Dad hates any kind of sit-down 
games, so whenever he came to Grandma's 
house with us, he would leave the game 
and come tuck us in. The bed squeaked as 
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he leaned on it to kiss us. Then as he 
left, he made a breeze. 

Outside the window we could also hear 
cars zooming up the bricked street and 
lucky kids whose parents didn't enforce 
bedtimes riding bikes,in the parking lot. 

` Sometimes we wanted so much to be them. 

Grandma's house is eternal summer. 

But Mom called last night and said that 
Grandma and Grandad have sold their house 
for a one-story trailer. 

I guess summer's over. 


Kim Stover 
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OUT OF THE MUD 


May, the main character in the:play Mud 
by Maria Irene Fornes, is aismall, vul- 
nerable "soul that hungers," yet she is ` 
the fierce, determined center of the ` 
play. To me, May is a clear statement for 
the power of the written word. I saw in 
May's longing. for knowledge a part of 

MY SEL i cerns tees os. 

As May brooded over her books, sputter- 
ing and halting over each word, I laughed 
out loud and wriezled in my seat, under- 
standing her joy in reading them. There 
is in the ability to read, to learn new | 
things, a deen, private pleasure like no 
other. Inside me there is a light place 


where nothing but words enter. This place} 


is at the core of me and fuels my entire 
system, holding both the confidence I can 
learn and the certainty that reading is 
the fuel. When lay said that she was hol- 
low and wanted to be filled with knowl- 
edge, I knew just what she meant. She un- 
derstood that learning was her key to. 
freedom, her way out of the mud. d 
Because I grew up in a traditional 
family and in a small, patriarchal com-. 
munity, I often felt hedged in, limited 
by other's expectations. For a long time, 
I internalized these limits, feeling cer-, 
tain they were real and unchangeable. 
They kept me feeling cramped, powerless, 
victimized, and voiceless. But I dis- 
covered early on the power of the written 
word, Always in words, both those I read 
and those I wrote, I had freedom. I: knew 
they empowered me’ and gave me room inside 
to move asain. So I read and I stored. 
away all the information I could, knowing‘ 
at sometime it would be useful. Even now 
as an idealistic adult, I feel words can 
eet me through anything. I can learn my 
way or write my way out of any corner. 
When things halt inside me, I have to 
write or read. In those words is. the key 
to moving forward--to getting out of the 
mud . : 


Pam Parker 
000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
SISTER MARY UNDER SIEGE 


I spent eight years being tortured by 
nuns, and four more being confused by 
Jesuits. I was seventeen before I dared 
to skip llass (a mortal sin, mind you) and 
almost twenty-two before I started to be- 
lieve that sex might really be OK. after 
all. But I didn't find Christopher 
Durang's Sister Mary Ignatius Explains It 
All for You, put on at Bread Loaf on July 
15, a funny play. ; ET 

Why was I bored watching this play? Why 


was I annoyed after seeing it? One small 
thing was easy to isolate: the jokes are 
old. Having grown up in such a school I 
know many jokes about Catholicism that 
are far more scandalous (one about the 
Immaculate Conception springs to mind) 
than those in the play. And I've heard 
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many wittier. The recent book Growing Up . 
Catholic refers to Limbo as a sort of 
celestial day care center. Funny thought, 
that. Loria 

. My anger was easy to pinpoint. The play 
trivialized the brutality of Catholic ed- 
ucation and at the same time accused Sis- 
ter Mary of some things for which she is 
not guilty. 

I could not help but feel that Sister 
Mary was being presented as almost a 
lovable old tyrant, particularly in the 
beginning of the play. That was not my 
school experience. The play's treatment 
of Aloysius, and Sister Mary's perverse 
fascination with his controlling of 
bodily functions came the closest. The 
nuns had a way of making me feel dirty, 
weak, and perverse, and of convincing me 
at the same time that it was somehow my 
fault. Thomas, the seven year old boy who 
spouted doctrine in exchange for cookies, 
would have been an interesting character 
to develop. Even at that age, becoming 
such a bootlicker must produce fright- 
ening psychological trauma. 

Instead, who becomes Sister Mary's main 
antagonist? Diane, a woman whose life has 
been a series of tragic events. Of what 

does she accuse Sister Mary? Of suggest- 

“ing that there is some order and decency 
in the world. Sister Mary is only guilty 
if all Catholics, Jews, Episcopalians, 
Communists, Hindus, Muslims, and Secular 
Humanists are also guilty, because they 
present varying visions of an ordered 
world. Only the darkest nihilist could 

. blame her for such a simple vision. Is 
Che playwright saying that she is: not 
guilty of hypocrisy or immorality, but of 
simply believing in something? 
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It is here that I found my repulsion. 
Perhaps Sister Mary is guilty of believ- 
ing in the wrong thine, Catholicism is 
too "simple." We must show her the true 
light and way, of intellectual freedom, 
or literature, or atheism, or whatever. 
Besides, it is not chic to be a Catholic. 

Would we, the intelligentsia of Bread 
Loaf, accept a play that attacked gays 
with such vitriol? Or Jews? I think we 
would not, and rightfully so. We would 

find such plays offensive, and speak out 
against them. There are many, perhaps 
.simple, but nonetheless decent people for 
whom Catholicism is a workable. system in 
which to function in this world. :I am, 
happy for them. Any. way that: you ‘find ‘to 
survive that does not hurt me is fine as 
far as I am concerned. If we truly be- 
lieve in tolerance, we must OMS ai: 
Catholics. 

I wish I had not had to live through 
that schooling, but I have also lived 
through a period of Catholic-hating 
atheism. It is of course only a response 
to the education that one had, and in a 
funny way the Church still rules a per- 
son's life. One can reject the cruelty of 
some obviously warped woman, without re- 
jectine all belief. oo 

I hope that next time the playwright 
tries Sister Mary for sins of which she 
is guilty, instead of rousing an intel-. 
lectual mob to go Catholic bashing. The 
crowd at this production had decided in 
advance that the play was funny. How else 
could people laugh at Sister Mary's grue- 
some description of the crucifixion? She 
was an obviously sick woman, as are the 

"real Sister Marys, but Christ's wounds 
are not funny. Perhaps if she had not ` 

"been dressed in black we would pity her 
for her own emotional deprivation, in- 
stead of ridiculing her for it. 

Intellectual bullying is indecent, 
whether the victims are Catholics or mem- 
bers of the Writing Program. Our reaction 
to Sister Mary should be impassioned 
pleas for simple, human kindness. 


Tom Keelan 
000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
UNEASY LAUGHTER 


Last Sunday evening, Paul Mariani's lec- 
ture on ‘Berryman at Bread Loaf" packed 
the Little Theatre. Mr. Mariani spoke of 
a tragic man whose outstanding traits in- 
cluded alcoholism. While at Bread Loaf, 
John Berryman abused his friends, his 
students, his wife (calling her "the 
Whale" while she carried his child), and 
himself. Grieving over the death of fel- 
low poet Delmore Schwartz, however, 

_ Berryman wrote, "We suffer on, a day, a 
day, a day" (Dream Song #/158). As I re- 
call the lecture, with its details of 
Berryman's lurid capers, I ask myself how 


often I, too, practice compassion best in 
the abstract. 


` with Robert Frost. 


_ Ambiguity: 
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But something else was going on at the 


time. As Mr. Mariani spoke, the audience 
punctuated his anecdotes with apprecia- 


tive laughter. I chuckled myself, then 
sat on my hands, uneasy. This was an in- 
augiiral to the. canon of literary winos. 

Why does an intelligent audience ës 
spond with warmth to tales of a poet's 
seedy exploits? Why do we applaud the 
recollection of restaurant temper tan- 
trums, quantities of gin consumed, col- 
leagues treated to snubs and insults? 

_ I suppose our liberality hinges on 
questions about art's demand and Berry- 
man's long-range infact? Apart from The 
Dream Songs' technical virtuosity, its 
surprising clarity of voice, we have to 
ask what this collection will mean to 
future generations of readers. I am 
thinking now of Emily Dickinson, the most 
self-absorbed of poets, who nevertheless 
projected her narrow life outward, exalt- 
ing it. John Berryman was thoroughly of f 
the world, but turned experience inward 
to despair. ‘ 

Hr. Mariani “spoke of Berryman's link 
His last summer at 
Bread Loaf was Berryman's first-~-and 
only. The two reportedly circled one 
another like wary setters, admired each 
other's work, and failed to remain on 
speaking terms. Yet for all Frost's well- 
known egoism, melancholy, and family 
tragedy, he "fear(ed) not life,” but 
clung to it as to a contract, as glacial 
rock to a drumlin. Berryman dived from a 
bridge at fifty-eight. 

The applause for lr. Mariani was de- 
served. Ie spoke generously to the local 
knowledge of his audience. I felt mixed 
emotions as I clapped, though, which 
brought to mind what one friend claims is 
the dominant gene of postwar literature. 
in the face of it, I admit we 
do well to laugh. “Laughter was a re- 
lief,” said another companion, after ex- 
posure of Berryman's vision to chaos. And 
so it should be, as long as we allow our 
response to tack again from there. 


Rob Schnelle 
000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
BREAD LOAF PIED PIPER 


In my room recently, I remember hearing 
wonderful tunes coming from across the 
field from the Inn. I.thousht to myself, 
"That's not a radio and it doesn't sound 
like a flute." Some folks downstairs 
cleared up the MUSE 
_ "Hey John, there's a bagpiper out in 
that damn field!" somebody said. 

"Play | ilelancholy Baby!" the voice 
bellowed in reply. 

Not hearing the request, the player 
continued the woodsy chants. 

“Who is this guy?" I thought. 

Later, I sot in touch with him. He's a 
first year Bread Loafer named Dan Toomey. 
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"The bagpipes were always meant to be 
heard from great distances," he told me. 
"That's why I play in the field." 

Toomey, of Bennington, Vermont, 
playing the pipes seven years ago. He 
likes to play as much as he can, but has 
found his schedule here a bit hectic. 

"A good piper in the old days would 
practice seven hours each day seven days 
a week, but I play usually only three 
hours a day," he said. "And since coming 
here I've played just three times. 

"There are many reasons why it takes so 
long ro master the instrument,” he said. 

A piper has to be in excellent physical 
condition and have a strong upper body. 
You have to keep a constant pressure on 
the bag, moving it’ in while blowing, 
along with keeping a beat with your feet. 

"It really reminds me of the Olympic 
biathlon. You need a strength of a cross- 
country skier and the finese of a target 
shooter. 

"Other things make playing tough," he 
said. "It's hard to make contact with 


teachers and other pipers. Living up here . 


in Vermont in the cold also cuts off the 
circulation to the fingers. To be any 
good, you just have to play every day." 

Still, the Irishman maintains, that 
playing the instrument, even for a lit- 
tle while, sives tl a unique connection 
with life. 

To make his point, he rattled off a 
story of William Wordsworth rowing in 
Book I of The Prelude. "When Wordsworth 
as a boy touched the water with his oars, 
he heard echoes in the mountains. Those 
echoes revealed something to him: he made 
a large impression on the world. 

“When I play,” said Toomey, “I sense 
what Wordsworth must have been under- 
standing. It's a special sense of a 
strong relation between us and the 
world." 


Jim Fauls 
000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
PICTURES OF "IV CHILDHOOD 


The rain's come up suddenly and what was 
a sunny Sunday is now cold and dark. I'm 
lying huddled under the covers, with my 
brown wool sweater on to keep me warm. It 
reminds me of those long afternoons I had 
as a child, huddled in the corner behind 
my bed, reading poetry and writing let- 

- ters. to distant friends. 


I want to write something api Pei ne and: 


cheery about my childhood, but the words 
don't come. I have such scattered images 
of it, like snapshots. I can't pull to- 
gether an entire event, at least not one 
that's close to me. 

Other people's childhoods seem filled 
with summers swimming at the beach, with 


winter afternoon snowball fights, with 
licking the bowl when Mother makes a 
cake. Events. Happenings. I see only 
stills: Mom and Dad are fighting in the 


started 


room next to mine. It is late at night. I 
wake and stumble to the door. Click: Dad 


.. Slaps Mom across the face. 


Or~--It is my tenth birthday. I am ex- 
cited--"double-digits,'’ presents, the 
wonder of petting older. Daddy promises a 
dinner out with Mom and friends, Click: 
Daddy is drunk at the bar, kissing a 
woman. liom is crying. 

Or--Mom and Dad have finally split. I 
go to visit Daddy in his trailer. I bring 
flowers to make him feel at home and 
loved, not forgotten. I knock on the 


door. "Daddy?" I peer inside. Click: 


Daddy is in bed with the woman from the 
town paper. They are rolling together un- 
der the gray blanket. 

There are other pictures. Not all in- 
clude my Dad, nor are all so bleak. 
Click: My mother and I are lying on our 
backs in the middle of a aine road 
counting the stars and singing. Click: 
I'm running naked on the lawn, laughing. 
My mother is laughing too and begging me 


. to put something on, at least my pants. 


But they're still all pictures, images. 
No sense of continuity, no one event run- 
ning into, affecting another. I've heard 
people say they draw strength from their 
childhood. They must have a sense of a 
continuous whole, a completeness, a run- 


_ ning together. (e childhood is like a 


series of unrelated moments. I flip 
through the scrapbook. Click. 


Miranda Brown 
000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
IN A WIND POCKET 


Farly on one of the few beautiful morn- 
ings we have had this summer, I was mak- 
ing my daily meditation as I walked east 
on Route 125. On my desk back at the Inn 
was the paper for my Romantic Poetry 
course, percolating for days but refusing 
to fully brew. Since I was discouraged 
about it that morning, I was finding it a 
distraction, so I decided to incorporate 
the situation into my prayer. 

Beyond Deacon Hill the road begins a 
steady incline toward the Snow Bowl, a 
destination I had never reached. My usual 
turning point was at a bend in the road 
near the property labeled Nashobe. How- 
ever, this day I decided to keep going in 
hopes of clearing my head sufficiently to 
face the paper but even more to make a 
worthwhile prayer. 

I informed the Lord that if I could 
make it to a distant curve in the road, I 


would consider it a sign that the paper 


would cet off the ground. I was also un- 
willing to take no for an answer since, 
make it or not, the paper had. to be 
written. 

My calves and thighs cried out for 
mercy as my heart beat faster and my 
breathing became more labored. Placing 
one foot in front of another, I kept 
prodding the Lord. Suddenly a gust of 
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wind arose, pushing against my strain- 
ing body. The themes of Innocence and 
Experience, my paper topic, came toget- 
her as I wondered: "How innocent am I?" 
and "Is this an experience?" Since I was 
dealing with signs, it did remind me once 
more of the dialogic process in medita- 
tion. I qualified my demands into a re- 
quest: “Lord, please help me reach the 
top of the hill so I will know nothing is 
really impossible." 

The wind stopped!...Evidently I had 
come out of a wind pocket but who was I 
to disregard a sign? The timing was a bit 
ironic. 

Adding the last bit of irreverence to 
my rather unusual. prayer experience, I 
became The Little Prig ina Who Could, 

ing: 


Ohothink sl canc, 
“I think I: can. 
"i think Jean 


Steadily upward I struggled, heart 
bursting, until I saw the end in sight-- 
a mile marker. That would be my turning 
point--if I could make it....At last! Not 
a mile marker but the sign Ripton/JIan- 
cock. "Thank you, Jesus il 

Determined now to go beyond my capabil- 
ities, I walked further up the slope, 
arriving at the sign: lliddlebury College 
Snow Bowl 1000 ft. But there my drive 
and strength failed. I turned and headed 
downhill praying: | 

"Thank gou, my Jesus for sapeti up 
with me, for enabling me to conquer my- 
self and the hill. Thank you for the 
paper I will write and for helping me to 
laugh at my fears--and please help me 
someday to make it to the Snow Bowl!" 


Barbara Lynch 
000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
LEANING INTO RAIN 


Graduation day, one of the few nice days 
of weather we had last summer.at Oxford. 
It called for a walk along the,Thames and 
relaxing in the sun after a long:battle 
with paper obligations. The paths were. 
crowded with people sauntering and bi- 
cyclists moving in and out..Susan and I 
sat on the bank of the river and talked 
over the summer highlights. Ducks were 
paddling around looking for someone who 
who would feed them. It was, in fact, one 
our best days of the summer. 

"Look at that mother duck with her 
babies!" Susan pointed to a spot a little 
ways up the river. "Aren't they darling?" 

reene tes keute alli right, hassen? ; 

"Let's come down and feed them in the 
morning after breakfast. It's our Last: 


day here, after all. 
Wa 


Vhaddya think?" 
Sounds like a great idea.” 

The next morning heavy winds and pelt- 
ing rain added to the darkness of the 
dining hall. It was pretty quiet and sad’ 


pant— . 


with people hugging, crying, and depart- 
ing back to lives and stories they lived 


othe other nine months of the year. Susan 


had made some good friends and she was 
crying as she gave them final hugs and 
walked them to the taxis. 

When she came back to the Hall, I knew 
it was my duty to get the day rolling in 
a brighter direction. 

"Should we go down and feed the ducks?" 

I asked as she sat down next to me. ` 

"The weather's kinda rom, she said 
quietly. "But what the hay. We've got um- 
brellas ‘and raincoats. God knows we'll 
have the ducks all ro ourselves." 

We stuffed our pockets with croissants 
and pieces of toast that were still sit- N 
ting out on the long tables and headed 
down The Turl. Already we were laughin? 
at the prospect’ of tossing bread to the 
ducks. ' 

"This is.a ġrèat idea," Susan said 
gamely. "Won't they be surprised to see | 
us on such a terrible day?" My wife likes 
to personify animals and attribute powers 
of reason and feeling into their minds 
and hearts. "They'll be happy someone 
thought of them." 

Ye leaned into the wind and the rain 
pelted us like wet stingers. The rain, 
powered by the wild wind, battered us as 
we hurried past the long stretch of open 
meadow. l 

When we got to the river, our spirits 
flagged. The weather’ was so bad even the 
ducks were hiding from it. The Thames 
looked empty, rough, and desolate. Across 
the way, we saw three lone ducks moving 
into the wind, paddling with great 
effort. 

"There are three of them, way over 
there,” I shouted, as if we were in a 
Storm at sea. : 

"They'll never see you," 
back. 

On a chance, I tossed half a croissant 
into the water. The ducks immediately and 
in unison made a right angle and began 
cutting across the river. They were com- 


Susan yelled 


ing at us with immense determination and 
speed. 
"Hey! Hey!” Susan shouted. “They saw 
you. Look at ‘em hightailing it over 
here!" ! 


"Look up the river! Here come two 
more!” I wondered how they saw my arm 
make the motion of tossing something into 
the water. 

` "My. God!" Susan grabbed a piece of 


toast. “Look behind them. There's about | 3 
six of them!" 
"There's that mother and her babies," I 


said, excitedly. I began tossing out 
pieces of bread faster and faster. 

Soon, ducks were coming from every-- 
where. They were coming from upriver, 
downriver, and from the thick erass.on 
the banks of the other side. It was a 
festival. By the time they were all col- 
lected, Susan and I were feeding at least 
fifty quacking birds. 
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"Isn't this a riot?" Susan asked, her 
face dripping water and her black hair 
sticking to her forehead. 

When the bread was gone, we left the 
ducks and walked back up the meadow path, 
laughing. We spent the next two hours 
strolling the narrow streets of Oxford, 
taking one last look, oblivious to the 
rain. 


Ken Bennet 
000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
IDLE WORSHIP 


I had finished my usual order of buck- 
wheat pancakes, at the Pancake Pantry, a 
favorite eating place among tourists, 
natives, and entertainers in llashville, 
Tennessee, When I reached the cashier 
with my wallet and bill in my hand, I saw 
Sam Shepard sitting in the closest booth 
to the cash register. I didn't have to do 
a double take. There was my hero. As the 
cashier was making change, I thought, Oh 
my gosh, what should I say to him? How 
would he react? I could say, "Man, I dig 
your plays." But he'd probably say 
"Thank-you" and then look down to his 
coffee and take another sip. Or else he'd 
probably quiz me on his work and I'd have 
to reveal that I've only read a few of 
his plays. I could have come across glib 
by saying, “Ha. lla. I guess you're drink- 
ing coffee because they don't serve arti- 
chokes bere," Or I could have come across 
worldly wise by quoting from one of his 
poems and saying, "Sam, let me have your 
opinion on Nashville. Is this the place 
where people have become the people 
they're pretending to be?" Or I could 
present myself in a masculine manner, 
again quoting his poetry, and say, "Seen 
any silly-cone tits lately?” All of these 
thoughts whirled around in my head while 
the cashier handed me my change. I then 
accepted two dollar bills and quietly 
slipped out of the restaurant. 

Yalking to my car, I quizzed myself as 
to why I didn't say anything to him. One, 
I was just plain scared. Second, being 
from Nashville, there's something demean- 
ing about approaching a man of this stat- 
ure. It's like being a tourist in your 
vom homa town, and approaching Sam 
Shepard would have been a way of uproot- 
ing yourself from your community. Third, 
I figure that the best way to pay homage 
to a hard guy like him would be to walk 
out without saying anything. I don't know 
which is the true motive behind my ac- 
tion. Sometimes I think that finding the 
true motive behind your actions is like 
predicting the weather. And I think that 
there was an eighty-five percent chance 
that I was just scared. 


Bobby Thym 
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PIGGISH PRIDE 


She arrived on my tenth birthday. A 
squirming bundle of pink piglet with a 
red ribbon around her neck and a small 
black dot on her right flank. She was a 
present from our neighbor, Frits, and I 
thought she was the best gift a girl 
could get. 

Daddy made it clear from the start that 
she was my responsibility. lle took care 
of the chickens, the sheep, and the don- 
key, and I took care of the pig. id 
eather the leftovers from the tin-can lion 
saved them in, I'd mix her mash, and I'd 
lug buckets of water from the barn to her 
pen. And when the pen got too smelly, ihe! 
shovel it out. That's probably how Piggy- 
Poo got her name. 

I loved Piggy-Poo and she loved me. She 
followed me everywhere, scurrying along 
on her fat little legs, stopping occa- 
sionally to root in the underbrush, and 
squealing excitedly if I got too far a- 
head. She'd even follow me into the 
house, although we had to make sure when 
she did that Mom was in town, Dad thought 
it was funny, as long as Piggy-Poo didn't 
go in his office. I made sure she never 
did. 

We usually went to my bedroom, Piggy- 
Poo struggling and snorting and squealing 
up the stairs. She liked to root around 
in my closet and, if the day was hot, lie 
in the cool under my bed. Getting her 
back downstairs, though, was always the 
best part. At least I thought so. For 
Pizsy-Poo it was highly traumatic. As I'd 
call from the bottom, she'd stand poised 
on the top step, squeaking and squealing 
in terror, shuffline forward and back, 
unsure in her fright. And just when I'd 
be ready to run up and fetch her, she'd 
suddenly hurl herself off the step, 
scurrying frantically through the air, to 
end up tumbling to the bottom in a 
screaming pink ball. Somehow she always 
emerged with her piggish pride intact: 
she'd get up slowly, shake herself 
casually, and trot off, in search of new 
adventures. 

All the while, Piggy-Poo was growing 
larger. And as she grew, so did the small 
black dot on her flank. First it grew to 
the size of a dime, then a silver dollar, 
then suddenly her whole right leg was 
black. What in May had been a small pink 
piglet was in September a huge black sow. 
She didn't come in the house much any- 
more. Even Daddy didn't think it was 
funny. 

But I still mixed her slop and cleaned 
her pen (a formidable task at this 
point), and she still followed me around. 
We'd take walks down the road to Frits’, 
and the tourists driving by in their cars 
would slow down and point as they passed. 
I never for a moment thought I might have 
to give her up. 

But I knew there was trouble when the 
screen-door slammed, It always slammed, 
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but this time it sounded different... "Fir- ` 
‘kins! Get down here. Where is your god- 
_damn pig?" Daddy was furious, and my 
father in fury struck fear clear through 
ne, Like Piggy-Poo, I stood poised on the 
top step, paralyzed in. fright. "Get down 
here!" he bellowed, BE scurried down- 
SERIES EE 

“She's eaten my damn jade tree. lly 
eighty year: old jade tree." His eyes were 
‘wet with anger. “What was. she doing in 
the garden? Where is-she now? What hell - 
is she up .to?" 

liy stomach lurched and I felt weal, but 
I managed to stammer, "I, I, I don't 
know," I'd left her outside unattended, I 
should've known better, and now the un- 
thinkable had happened. What, would happen 
to my pig? Would she become pork chops 


and bacon in our freezer? de 


My father was angry, but not sadistic. -> 
Piggy-Poo didn't end up in cold storage, 
she ended up at LaPiene's Pig Farm in llud 
City, just over the hill from Stowe. The 
LaPienes had hundreds of pigs, thousands 
of them, and Pigsy—Poo became one of the 
masses. They wouldn't eat her, they 
promised; they'd’ use her for breeding. 

‘I didn't ġo along the day Daddy took 
her over..It was too painful. But I did 
go for a visit the following spring. It 
was a late day in April, the kind where 
the air smells of new sunshine and wet 
mud, LaPiene's smelled especially of wet 
mud, and the air hummed with pig sounds-- 
snorts and snuffles and squeals. Every- 
where there were pigs, thick in the rich- 
ness of spring. l i 
LaPiene 


“A-yuh. She's. still here," Mr. 
told me. ‘Jes’ had some little ‘uns, 
mattah rel fact. She's doin’ right well." 


He led me over to the pen where he kept 
all the nursing. sows. "Theh she is. Over 
they-ah." And there she was, this huge 
black sow, lying on her side in the mud, 
ten pink piglets squirming at ‘her belly, 
madly sucking and grunting. She was happy 
and well, with all her pig gish pride 
‘intact. 


Firkins Reed 
O00000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
MOVING IN 


Our eyes adjust to the blue glow of snow 
as we wade between the car up on the 
road, and the doorstoop, dragging food, 
clothes, and books on an old toboggan. We 
wear a path which, in the purple shadows, 
looks as if it has served us for years. 
The path loops as one set of prints veers 
‘off to the leaning shed where the key 
hanes. We rattle the key in the lock. Be- 
cause the keyhole goes clear through the 
door, we are.as Blea to turn the air on 
the other side as to turn the bolt. ` 
.As'we swing open the door, I am amazéd 
that this fragile cabin continues Co: 
stand, even without us. It weathers so 


much in our absence. We are ignorant of 
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most of its life, yet it continues, in- 
dependent of our knowledge of it. Small 
lives are lived out in its walls. We find 
tiny tooth marks in the soap, and piles 
of cherry pits under the pillows, as well 
as large stores of dog kibbles in shoes 
left under the bed. The weather on this 
hill is not kind. Often there is no clue 
to what the cabin has been through, 
though this time we find a window blown 
open and leaves sworled into a back 


. corner. 


Our cabin seems so cold, and to have 
been cold for so long that we warm the 
globes of the lamps with a match so they 
won't shatter with the sudden warmth of 
being lit. i y 
. The snow we track in on our way to the 


stove doesn't melt, but retains its 


whiteness like a bas-relief of our boot 
treads on the rug. The first fire smokes 

and smolders if we build it piece-meal, 

so we amass a whole heap of squashed \ 
newspaper, kindling, and logs on the 
counter and try to get it into the big 
old stove in one piece before we light 
ite ? 

As we go for water, the sky is violet 
blue, so clear and deep that it brings to 
mind no comparable light. Breaking a path 
in the thigh-deep snow, we remember apain 
that our spring is not conveniently lo- 


., cated. The cold water that bubbled up 


from the rocks down in the hollow far- 
thest from the house had advertised it- 
self irresistibly to us in our ignorance 
of water sources other than faucets. 
Though it is all downhill to the spring, 
valking is laborious. Ours is the only 


‘noise. From‘this hill, which feels like 


the round edge of the slobe itself, we 
break the peace all the way to the stars. 

We skirt the apple, hawthorn, and 
spruce trees which wreathe the spring, 
upended culvert planted four feet into 
the ground. It sits like a toadstool with 
a snowcap. The miraculous water flows up 
from its granite depths all year round. ) 
We lift off the top, heavy with the snow 
too crusty to brush off, and find a 
Silver tube of silver water. The clarity 
of it helps us understand why ice oozing 
out of a cliff looks blue. 

Juggling water bottles, we consider ` 
whether it is better for two hands to get 
very cold holdine four bottles under the 
water, or for four hands to get pretty 
cold holding two bottles under the water. 

I choose to keep warm hands. Burdened 

with. the extraordinary weight of the — 
water, we have the rhythm of cows who 

munch as they go. As we make our way 

back, a calm comes of it. 

In another twelve hours the cabin will 
be warm enough to wake the flies, or for 
them to hatch, or whatever they do to 
bring themselves out of nowhere _pumping 
drunkenly against the ceiling. For nov, 
we keep our coats on and switch on the 
radio to see if any juice remains in the 
battery. Our contact with the world we 
have. left is limited to this small 


an 
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transistor. Willie Nelson is EE on 
North Country radio 102. 

With the lamps lit, our lives narrow. 
On the inside of the windows, the re- 
flections of pot holders, jugs of water, 
wine, playing cards, hairbrushes and the 
varnished surface of the plywood counter 
shut us in. Tryine to see out, we are 
thrown back at ourselves. This little box 
of light stands alone on a hill of dark- 
ness, 


Tracy Winn 
ea ag ahi RN Ee 


PROBLE 1 SOLVING 

As I drank.my coffee in the Teacher's 
Lounge, my: reverie was interrupted by a 
slim man of.:25, whose straw-colored hair 
was beginning: Corbin, He flung himself 
down in the next’ chair, shoved his 
glasses back up on his nose and began to 
sigh. 

"Problem, Bill?" 

Bill was a brand new teacher. Fresh out 
of the wrapper. 

"Larry, isn't Mike Ames your advisee?" 

"What's he done now?" 

"Well, he stares out the classroom win- 
dow, until I notice what he's doing. 
Then, when I ask what's the matter, he 
whispers, ‘The Ostrich. '" 

I choked on my coffee. Bill started 
wringing his hands. 

"Tt's not funny, Larry." 

I heard choking sounds from the other 
teachers who were hidine behind their 
newspapers. 

"Of ‘course it isnt, Bill. 
just went down the wrong hole. 
you going to do?” 

“I don't know. I don't know. 
really driving me crazy." 

"Don’t mean, Bill.” 

“What can I do?” 

"You're moaning again.” 

"T can't help it. What can I do?" 

“Strangle the goddamn thing. 

"What! How could Lido that?" 

“Put your hands around its scrawny neck 
and twist slowly, until it dies.” 

“Dut, it's an imaginary ostrich.’ 

"Who cares. It's a real problenm. 
Strangle the damned thing and Mike won't 
give you any more problems.” 

"Tf you think it'll work. 

"Tt'1l work. Come back and tell me the 
results." 

At lunch, Bill looked triumphant, 
taller than his usual 5'2". He sat down 
with me at the table. 

"ell, how'd it go?” 

"Tt was wonderful. When Mike started, 
whispering about the Ostrich, I threw 
open the window, grabbed the Ostrich by 
the neck and wrung the life out Of DE 
Then, I threw it on the floor, stomped on 
its lifeless body and heaved it out into 
thenhalie 


My coffee 
What are 


But, hers 


UD 


_ six books out," 


Bill's voice rang through the dining 
room like some fervent preacher. Heads 
were turning to see what was going on. 

"Well done, Bill. What did Mike look 
like?" 

‘He was speechless.” 

"That should do it.” 

About a week later, I was again sitting 
in the Lounge before class. Bill slouched 
in again, threw himself down in the next 
chair and sighed. 

"Larry, now Mike sees a chicken.” 


Larry DeBlois 
000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
REPTILIAN TALES © 


Folks at Bread Loaf are storytellers. 
Some talk about so and so, "Why, he has 
and "Did you know that 
there used to drink--I 
mean drink--and wrote all about it in her 
poems?" The old timers tell some good 
stories, and I like that about this 


instructor over 


place, any place. Stories. Stories and 


more stories, that's what I like. And the 
stories I have heard the most around here 
are about snakes. Once one snake story is 
let loose, another follows on its heels, 
and then another, until the place is wild 
with them, and people are looking under 
their pillows and in their sym bags, and 
even in the toilet if the lid is down. 
Like I said, it's wild. ` 

Last week sitting in the Barn, some of 
us were talking about books and getting 
wild ourselves about all the elory in the 
written word, and sure enough, somebody 
mentioned snakes. Snakes. They were off. 

Tim jumps in and tells about his house 
in Hancock and how there's a big axe next 
to the back door, and how the owner cas- 
ually told him it was for snakes and 
"Ain't the forsythia pretty this time of 
year?" Tim continued and his eyes didn't 
even blink, and he tells how his wife 
slammed the door leaving half a snake 
dangling in the screen. I'm getting ner- 
vous now and can't even gulp. 

Then Tracy tells about the pilot light 
going out on her pas refrigerator, and 
how she checked under it with a flash- 
light, her dog puffing down her neck. 
Curled up where the fire's supposed to be 
is a snake. She figured she'd leave it, 
since the snake was big as a man's fist 
from mice and might have killed the dog. 
Now the dog is half wolf, and all I could 
say vas “Jesus Christ. Jesus K-rist." 

I am scared but can't leave because no 
class bell has bonged, so Jim, a real old 
timer, tells this tale about a place he 
had in Ripton. Said he let a couple stay 
for the weekend and that the woman found 
a mouse EE in her hair when she 
woke up. By now everyone can only manage 
a cool "Oooo," and that was that, but ot 
Jim just kept on talking. His eyes were 


big and fierce, I'm telling you, and at 
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this point Jim was a picture of convic- 
tion. As if a mouse in a bouffant hair-do 
wasn't enough, Jim said there was a snake 
waiting in a hole under the bed doing a 
Kate Smith impersonation. At this point 
my feet are up on the table and my skin 
prickles like a walk through a patch of 
nettles, and to break the tension some- 
body pipes up and says “Ye11?" 

mell, Jim said, "those folks never 
did come back, the mouse and all, and who 
could blame them. And, my God, there was 
no way I was going to sleep in that bed 
with mice everywhere and a man-eating 
reptile waiting in the wings.” He's 
talking about that snake. 

O1' Jim is maybe six inches away from 
our faces now since we're all huddled 
together because the Barn is cold in its 
own way, and his eyes look like lug nuts 
shining with silver. ile drew a breath, a 
long, deep one and stared like he was 
looking into a deep, dark pool. He said, 
“Every night I'd sprinkle mothballs 
around the couch, because there's no way 
I was going to sleep in that bed, Then I 
just hoped to Hell I'd survive." 

O1' Jim wiped his lip and settled back 
in his chair. He was a spent man. Above 
the Barn the eave birds squeaked. I 
placed my head in my hands and wanted to 
weep. 


Gary Bundy 
000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
ELABORATE DEFENSES 


liy four brothers and I idled away most 
summer vacations by building a treehouse 
a half mile south of our barn. Believed 
by me to be the tallest in Minnesota, the 
tree jutted out across a ravine, The lun- 
ber came from an old chicken coop that 
had grown too tired of standing. Chained 
to three sides, tractors were given full 
throttle on a shout; the old coop burst 
into a shower of broken boards. In order 
to have as much air as possible, we con- 
structed walls entirely out of window 
screens rescued from the town dump and 
and repaired with fishing line. Placed 
horizontally instead of vertically, a 
screen door served as the entrance. 

I fell over twenty feet once. Flat on 
my back, my wind knocked out, I was sure 
that my soul had taken off toward heaven. 
But it returned, and I kept on building. 

During the daylight hours, we held mock 
wars with the Xotella boys across the 
swamp. Constructed entirely of metal 
since their father was a welder, their 
treehouse shone like a shield. If we were 
lucky enough to capture the other side's 
flag, we were heralded as the victors. 
Dach side constructed elaborate defenses. 
Filled with the worst filth imaginable, 
six foot deep trenches were covered with 
a false carpet of woven twigs and leaves. 
Filled with water, Baggies were hung by 


strings from tree branches. Filled with 
mud and gravel, an old cow tank mirac- 
ulously was hauled up the trunk. Discov- 
ering the Kotella's fortress unguarded, 
we made a mad dash up the metal ladder 
only to'discover that it was wired to 
their electric fence. "Hud" bombs were 
first replaced with BeBe Guns and then 
with cherry bombs. Finally getting wind 
of the extent of our campaign, our 
parents declared an unconditional truce. 

At night, armed with Kool Aide and Oreo 
cookies, we championed the on-going war 
between tree bats and swamp mosquitoes. 
We hid among tree branches as whoever was 
“it” searched with a flashlight. Dirty 
jokes ‘became horror stories. Once, we 
were terrified by the jerking lights of a 
car trying to reach us across a two-week 
field of hay. Hearing ten o'clock news 
reports of possible thunderstorms, our 
parents had come to our rescue. 

This spring, before returning to Bread 
Loaf, I decided to pay my dues. The 
ravine was almost filled with field rock, 
branches, a thousand coffee cans, an old 
baby carriage, and the stiff remains of a 
calf who had broken from his pen during a 
blizzard. Still in the same frozen posi- 
tion, the calf was roped around the neck, 
dragged by tractor, and dumped into the 
ditch. An ant crawled from a nostril. 

Since the tree itself had been. struck 
by lightening, a third had fallen into 
the ravine. The steps were gone and the 
screendoor was tight. The wood was soft 
and moldy, and the nails were rusted 
orange. By Kotella's, a tractor turned 
around in a field and flashed sunlight. I 
listened for the sound of hammers for a 
moment and then returned home. 


Tim Hjelmeland 
00000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
INSIDE THE BIG SCREEN DOOR 


The Barn is my favorite place here at 
Bread Loaf. It is the perfect combination 
of the'mundane and the sublime--of peanut 
butter and Plato. I can't wait to get 
there in the morning, but when I do, my 
gait is nonchalant, bored, like a woman 
not wanting to appear anxious before a 
salesman. People enter the big screen 
door and immediately look around: to see 
who's there, and who's there looks up to 
see who's come in, as if we're all ex- 
pecting someone or waiting for ‘someone. 
And sometimes we are. 

The Barn is identified by a sign, 
“Barn,” lest there be any mistaking its 
structure. The big. screen door admon- 
ishes "No dogs allowed,” and I've often 
wondered if it: were referring at all to 
four-legged creatures. Inside, erudite 
conversations, giggles, yawns, and cof- 
fee slurps mumble up from people huddled 
in circles like primitive tribes before a 
hunt. 
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On cold days a fire invites laziness 
and procrastination as students, poised 
with books in hands, lose themselves with 
pyromaniac fascination. 

Often Mark sits down at the piano and 
transforms the Barn into a 1930's Harlem 
nightclub. In one such fancy; somebody ` 
walking toward the door suddenly broke 
out in a Charleston, danced toward the 
door, acknowledged our spontaneous ap- 
plause with a bow, and left. We all 
smiled and bowed back to our books. 

On other occasions, David creates a 
concert hall with his music, and we lis- 
ten reverently and breathe easily. 

Once as I sat listening and reading 
Donald Graves' Writing: Teachers A 
Children at Work, I smiled at his state- 
ment: "I still feel unashamed delight 
when I see another person holding a book" 
I've written" (p. 54). Shortly there- 
after, Donald Graves came in and sat down 
to talk to someone. I'd be lying if I 
said I didn't straighten up and hold the 
book so he could feel unashamed delight. 
I was delighted, too, but I sat non- 
chalantly with my feet propped up. 
There's something alluring, something 
intimate about looking up from a book and 
seeing its author walk by. I almost won- 
der if he feels naked at the exposure, 
but he's probably used to it. It happens 
all the time in the Barn. 

A chattering chipmunk lives by the 


_Barn.. He.is always running between the 


two sets of back steps, stopping as if to 
watch and listen to worlds beyond his 
ken, as are we all. 

llovies, lectures, square dances, par- 
ties. On July 4th we danced and shouted 
to Bruce Springsteen's "Born in the 
U.S.A." Someone lit a sparkler for fire: 
works and Woody donned his Statue of 
Liberty hat. From all over the country-- 
world--we fested, laughed, harmonized. 
The next morning I went in for orange 
juice. Frudite conversations muffled the 
door's closing; like a multi-purpose 
sponse, the Barn had bounced back. Even 
the Coke and Pepsi machines coexist 
peacefully. 

The Barn is a nightclub, a theatre, a 
kitchen table, an altar, a hearth, and, 
indeed, a barn, where domesticated ani- 
mals go to feed. 


Kim Stover 
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WHAT IS GOOD WRITING? 
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Let's get one thing straight right off. 
The problem is, I'm not sure how valid my 
own tastes are, especially after coming 
to Bread Loaf. On the second day, some 


' "You better gimme an A, 
‘hope you like this enough to give me an 


other students and I were talking in the 
house about our favorite poets. I was in- 
formed by people whose opinions on liter- 
ature I respect more than my own that 
Gary Snyder and Walt Whitman are lousy 
poets, at least not up to snuff when 
compared to about a thousand other poets 
which they proceeded to rattle off. Jack 
Kerouac is my favorite novelist; yet I 
was informed that he's nothing but a 
clumsy buffoon and a hack at that. I try 
to convince myself that the literature I 
teach should be sensitive, intellectually 
stimulating, artistically balanced as 
well as sociologically and historically 
significant. When I tell myself that, 
somewhere in my head someone's telling 
me, "You don't know what those terms mean 
either, any more than you know what makes 
cood literature." It bothers me some- 
times, teaching ‘from a canonized text, 
but those editors must be more knowl- 
edeeable on what makes good literature 
than I an. 

When it comes to what makes good stu- 
dent writing I think I can be more 
specific, or as I might find out later, 
more vapue. l 

The best pieces all have purpose and 
intention, a reason from within the kid 
for writing them. The kids write good 
pieces for a reason: to bitch, to scream, 
to think on paper, to convince themselves 
their ideas are right, to tell a story, 
to completely exhaust a news story, to 
show love, etc. The best writing I get 
comes not when I give a specific list of 
writing options but when I say, “Today is 
writing day. Get something started or 
finished and hand it in next week.” The 
best writing is the stuff they write for 
themselves or each other rather than for 
me, that doesn't look for what I want or 
what the writer thinks I want, The best 
writing comes from one consistent voice 
chosen from the thousands each kid has. 
The best writing comes from need, not 
obligation. The good writing I've seen 
posseses one or all these: power, grace, 
balance, guts, pizazz, flash, humor, 
anser, sadness, crit hd hubris, cockiness, 
hate, love, structure, emotion, thought, 
desire, organization, bizarreness, word 
play, lilt, experimental spirit, origin- 
ality, a spirit of taking a chance, con- 
fusion, spirituality, strength, weakness, 
syntax, way outness, daring, depth, pa- 
tience, haste... The best writing always 
comes when a kid says or his eyes say, 
|} rather than, J 


A." 

I always know for sure when what I've 
written is good by my reaction. If, when 
I'm done I know I've told the truth and 
done it powerfully and tightly I'11 drum 
the table or desk, slam my elbow down and 
quiver my right forearm with a tight fist 
shaking above it and I'll mutter in a 
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guttural voice, teeth bared, mouth open, 
“Well, yeah!" 


Keith Hamilton 
000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
2 


It all depends. It really does. Or do you 
‘think you know what Good Writing is? If 
you do, please list six criteria--only 
six--by which Good Writing can always be 
recognized. Five? Four? All right, make 
it three. When you have them, call me 
collect. 

But don't expect me to wait up for your 
call. The. fact is that we can’t lay down 
even one law which all Good Writing o- 
beys, except perhaps that it must be 
written (whatever that means). Other than 
that, we can't say. There are no rules, 
no laws, no standard weights and meas- 
ures, no hierarchy, no absolute scale for 
evaluation. y 

And yet we English teachers never stop 
doing it. (Ha,ha.) Night and day we do 
it. Day and night. 

--"This is the best piece of writing 

you have given me all year." 

--"This poem isn't as good as the one 
you wrote about the pandas." 

--"This image of the old man water- 
skiing is really good.” 

--"Trashy, narcotic reading.” (This 
last is from the sign on the paper- 
back book rack in the Bread Loaf 
Library.) 

We do it all the time. We don't know 
we're doing it, and--as with the sign in 
our library--we often don't recognize it 
when someone else does it to us. We in- 
sist on acting as though there really 
were such a thing as Good Writing. Worse 
than that! Not content to leave that Ab- 
straction blissfully unembodied in its 
Platonic heaven, we insist that we know 
how to recognize it in this world of 
flesh. Ye grade it, as if it were meat. 
(The Department of Agriculture has clear 
criteria for Grade A. Do we?) 

We say that Good Writing is interest- 
ing, memorable, crafted with care and 
skill, expressive of more complex ‘and 
more intense feelings, surprising and 
unpredictable (it gives us old truths in 
new ways, or, perhaps, new truths--are 
there any?--in old ways). We say that it 
is particular, specific, thought provok- 
ing, embedded in a tradition (a living 
museum? a mausoleum?). We can reread it 
and re-reread it, we say, with continuing 
pleasure. And it has no comma splices. 

There is a friendly challenge, folks, 
from a puzzled colleague. Are there 
really any permanent rules for Good 
Writing? If not, why do we act as though 
there were? Is that good for our students 
and for us? If you want to reply, please 
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address your response to the Recording 
Angel and leave it at the front desk. I 


"vill publish the responses. 


The Recording Angel 
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ASSIGNUENT 


WHAT LITERATURE HAS DONE FOR ME- 
(DON'T BE SENTIMENTAL) 
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SEEING THE VORPAL SWORD 


“Whenever I introduce a piece of litera- 
“ture in my classes, I always like to give 


my students a chance to respond with 
honest opinions after the initial read- 
ing. In that way, I know what I'm up 
against. For two years one particular 
group ef students had @ catch phrase, 
"Willie's opinion,” applied to anything 
they didn't like. Translated, that means, 
"Tt sucks." The term was introduced.when 
they had read a Hawthorne short story. 
After explaining that I didn't feel like 
getting in trouble for Willie's choice of 
words if the principal walked in, we 
agreed to adopt the euphemisn. Although I 
didn't succeed in changing their minds 
about Hawthorne, I didn't feel like a 
failure. I hated him in high school, too. 
T have better luck with poetry. In my 


` first year of teaching I diligently play- 


ed what I assumed to be the sterotypical 
English teacher and assigned poems to be 
read for homework with the naive belief 
that marvelous discussions would follow. 
I got blank stares, instead. In frustra- 
tion I recited the one poem I knew I 
could get all the way through, ‘Jabber- 
wocky." In front of incredulous ninth 
graders, I acted out every part from the 
slithy toves to the tum-tum tree. Final- 
ly, they could see the vorpal sword 
flashing when it whacked off the Jabber- 
wock's head. low I always read poetry 
aloud to my students after my rendition 
of "Jabberwocky" and before any discus- 
sion. I can't always perform for them the 
way I would like to. Í 

Sometimes I am amazed at the way a stu- 
dent will zrasp'at a work of literature 
personally without a push from.me. Last 
year my seniors felt they were smothering 
under Shakespeare as we neared the end of 
our third play, The llerchant of Venice, — 
but Shylock fascinated the class. While 
many viewed him as merely a villain, a 
few felt extremely sorry for the char- 
acter, especially ilissy. On the last day 
of discussion, "seg wouldn't give up her 
campaign to convince people that Shylock 
wasn't given much of a break. 

"That's just not fair. They took away 
everything from him and then made him be- 
come a Christian." 
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I was amused that a Southern Baptist 
was fighting for Shylock's- right to re- 
main a Jew. "Missy, I didn't write the 
play. Shakespeare did.” 

"Well," she said, "I just hope Shake- 
speare was good enough to make it into 
heaven because I'm going to talk to him 
about it when I get there." 


Glenda Clay 
000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
HE UNGLUING 


I was teaching twentieth-century British 
literature to my seniors and for the past 
weeks we had progressed smoothly through 
the oblique poetry of Yeats, Thomas, and 
Spenser. Then we came up against T.S. 
Eliot's "Hollow Men." They came unglued. 

"Is. Parker, what the heck does 'Ye are 
the stuffed .men' mean?" 

"Yeah, and the ‘cactus land'? Was Eliot 
from Arizona or somethin'? I thought you 
said he was British." 

"What about Chart ‘prickly pear' rhyme? 
I thought this serious poetry. I can 
write better stuff than that." 

"I can't believe you make us read this 
junk." 

"Are we gunna be tested on this?" 

Jessica lilarston, self-proclaimed flam- 
boyant, tugged her mini-skirt down over 
her ample thish, rolled her eyes, and 
shifted behind her desk. "You guys are so 
slow." A dozen or so mismatched bracelets 
clattered down her wrist as she swept her 
arm out to punctuate her remark. The room 
was silent except for the creak of stu- 
dents leanine forward in their chairs. 

I waited, anticipating her wise re- 
sponse. Eyes flickered toward me, waiting 
for my intervention. I surprised them by 
remaining silent and focusing my atten- 
tion on Jessica. They glanced at each 
other and then back at Jessica. 

ier eyes, heavily circled with thick 
turquoise eye liner, flashed toward me 
and: showed uncertainty for a fraction of 
a second. She inhaled, puffed up her full 
bosom, and plowed forward in her usual 
style. "Well, it's obviously...uh...about 
a guy whose girlfriend leaves him and 
then they get nuked before they can get 
back together. You know, like 'not with a 
bane but a whimper.'"’ 

A chorus of groans and derisive laugh- 
ter met Jessica's interpretation, and I 
gkifled an upcoming belly laugh with a 
benign smile. "Ah," I stammered. All eyes 
focused back on me., I was speechless, un- 
certain myself as to what this poem real- 
ly meant, but certain this was not what 
Eliot had in mind. "Um..." I had some un- 
focused ideas and images and was certain- 
ly open for student input, but wasn’t 
prepared to straighten this out. I knew 
one thing for sure: this was a serious 
poem, 

"Why don't we read it over together and 
talk about it as we go.’ I began reading, 
"Ue are the hollow men... " 


We had a productive discussion, where 
the students themselves pointed out the 
emptiness and despair of the world Eliot 
described. Even Jessica recognized it. 
For closure, we would listen to a record- 
ing of Eliot himself reading the poem. I 
was uncertain how they would take this, 
given Eliot's didactic, monotone voice. 
The mood of the class was somber and in- 
tense, reflecting the content of the 
poem. 

The moment the needle touched the 
record, they began to laugh. By the time 
Eliot got to "Here we go round the prick- 
ly pear," we were all howling. The laugh- 
ter filled the room and echoed down the 
hallway. Eliot's mocking, serious tone 
was incongruous with his words. The stu- 
dents decided he must have intended for 
us to laugh and cry at the emptiness of 
life. cn zb 

I had come to class intending to take 
my students through this poem in a 
serious, orderly manner and leave them 
filled with some of the wisdom of T.S. 
Eliot. What we got was a first-hand ex- 
perience with the incongruity and in- 
sanity of the world we live in. ly stu- 
dents, with their ability to see humor in 


‘all things taught me something about 


GE 
"Hollow Men” that I hadn't known before: 
one needs to laugh to fully understand 
SU 


Pam Parker 
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A FORM OF LOVE 


The best pieces of literature are like 
people met and spoken to, and engaged 
with, in more than a passing conversa- 
tion. The Hallmark poems are more like 
small talk, proof of surface kinship, 
proof of cultural bonds. Canonized stuff 
seems to transcend cultures, and goes 
more to the hearts of minds of individ- 
uals. It is more personal. 

But as I was walking back to my truck 
Sunday evening, after perusing the col- 
lected poems of Wallace Stevens, I was 
saying to myself, ‘This is like secret 
codes-—some of this canonized poetry. 
Only people who are eagerly searching for 
the meaning of the words and lines-~—and 
maybe only people who are trained at 
finding it--can penetrate the language. 
Is there a pleasure in it that's akin to 
belonging to an exclusive club? Is there 
power in it?" í 

I'm stumped by it. I can penetrate a 
lot of modern poetry, and sometimes I en- 
joy doing so. But I'd rather read 
stories. A matter of personal taste? 

I also write an occasional poem, some- 
times in "hard-to-penetrate™ style. Uhy 
do I do that? Usually it springs from an 
inner heat or pain or passion of. some 
cind--and I'm trying to express the depth 
of the feeling, for which ordinary 
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language seems inadequate. It seems to 
happen when I'm having a fresh experience 
or sensation-~one that I'm not used to 
yet. Once I'm used to it--which seems to 
happen eventually with most sensations--I 
cease to have the desire or need to ex- 
press it in ambiguous terms. llaybe be- 
cause I don't have the ambiguity about it 
any more. Something's been resolved. Ten- 
sion relieved. 

Maybe writing the poem is a way of re- 
lieving the tension. 

ily father-in-law writes “cowboy” 
poetry. It's a growing genre. They have 
conventions and are publishing a lot. T 
wonder what's being served for him, and 
others like him. I think it's a form of 
love--love of a lifestyle, a part of the 
planet, a particular character to people 
and land and animals involved in ranch- 
ing, etc. The poets are ae with 
one another. I think it's like the little 
crooning songs the two RER sang to 
each other in their nest in the evening 
outside Dorothy Wordsworth's window. 


Don Burgess 
000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
CONFESSIONS OF A WORD JUNKY 


You want to know what literature's done 
for me in my life? It's ruined my life, 
yeah, that's right, ruined it. Think, 
think, think. Analyze, analyze, analyze. 
Question, debate, consider, reflect. 
That's not what humans are here for. 
We're here for making love, drinking, 
eating, fighting, running, hurting, car- 
ing. We're not here to think. Ye're just 
here to be. 

Every stinking action I make, every 
thought I have, every choice I make-- 
they're all influenced by all those mil- 
lions of pages I've read. Who gives a 
damn about Plato's ladder of love: self- 
love, romantic love, love of god. You 
don't think about it, you just do‘it. 
Love somebody, touch somebody--it's what 
we're here for. When I was a teenager I 
romanticized women because of:all these 
books. Should I touch her, should I kiss 
her, should I proposition her? For crying 
out loud, should I eat a peach or a nec- 
tarine? And now all this feminist stuff I 
read, and we talk and we debate about. 
It's all very simple, we're men or we're 
women and it's war and it's love. Ideas 
don't enter into it; we're people. 

Somebody insults you, you punch him. 
Someone hurts you, you get even. And I 
can't do that because of all these stupid 
bookish ideas. Oh my, what would Freud 
think or Leo Buscaglia for that matter? 
How would this philosopher resolve this 
conflict? 

It's all just words, and my head swims 
with them, and they won't stop. It's like 


junk or more like coke. You get your lit- 
erary fix, and ten minutes later you have 
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have to ‘have more. You don't want more, 

and you have to have more. I'm a word 

junky, an image junky, a dream junky. af 

Sit at the breakfast table over coffee, } 
and I can't just be. I read the cereal 

box over and over until I get up and I'm 

in motion. 

You know what? I even listen to rock'- 
n'roll lyrics, and what's worse I think 
about them. I intellectualize them, and 
that's sick. Sometimes, too, I find my- 

self looking down at other people who 


` don't read and that's sick.. It doesn't 


matter. What matters is how we are with 

each other. Are we cruel, are we kind, 

are we sadistic, are we masochistic? 

People matter; words don't. j 

Sometimes I get in situations and ask 
myself, how would this character from 
novel A act, what is the mythical arche- 
type of this situation, what would Freud 
say? And it doesn't matter. Why can't I 
just react? 

ily little girl needs a hug, and her 
face has toast crumbs on it, and before 
she gets to Daddy, big brother says, 
"Shh, Daddy's reading.” ily wife has prob- 
lens she has ‘to let explode, and there's 
hubby, the word junky, book in hand. 

I go to a sleazy bar, book in hand. And 
the farmers and construction people, peo- 
ple who live their feelings and don't 
fabricate their lives into some made up 
story, talk and laugh and belch and 
swear. And I think, this is a good story. 
How would I trap that fat guy in words 
and paragraphs? And this--a guy with a 
life--sleeps, eats, farts, works, makes 
love, fights. I'm like some pathetic 
photographer who can only see sunsets in 
a viewfinder. | 

But, you know, I'm a word junky, a peo- 
ple watcher, a detached quasi-human. I 
can't hate people, I can't even judge 
even when they're probably down-right 
evil. Because I've read too many books. 
Objectivity. 

My primary motivation in life? I want 
to create word lovers who can just soak 
the words in and not let the literature 
take over their heads--human readers. 


Keith Hamilton 
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LET IT FLY DUDE! 


My voice isn't a prettily polished an- 
them. It's more like a funky rock n'roll 
song played out with a little control and 
a whole lot of reckless energy. I should 
take some lessons from Sam Shepard. 
There's a guy who's got a voice. If he 
can't think of a word to say what he 
means, he makes one up. Sometimes I feel ` 
like my vocabulary is so limited. I write 
everything with the same eighty-two 
words. I am so conscious of that right 
now, it makes me want to avoid it like 
herpes (thought I was going to say "like 
the plague," didn't you?). Since I really 
want this piece to go into Y'ZAST, I've 
decided right this instant to have a 
voice... 

Let it fly dude. Why think? Why let 
anything stand in the way of sheer power? 
Mick Jagger. Swagger. Two disk drives, 
mechanical mouths, staring you in the 
face. Feed them your brains for supper. 
Pound out some hish-calorie stuff. Can't 
you see the machine is hungry? Same old ` 
menu day after day. Starvinz chips. Dying 
chips. Why are you on a word diet? 
Where's the gourmet in you? Do you know 
where the spice rack is? Are you tasting 
the soup while you're cooking? Institu- 
tional food. Bland. Packaged. Mass pro- 
duction. Using the same eishty-two words 
in five-hundred and ninety different com- 
binations until there are no other pos- 
sible combinations of the five-hundred 
and ninety combinations that you are al- 
ways using in as many different ways as 
you can. 

And play. Be a tennis ball bouncing on 
two sides of the net. Let yourself get 
batted around, dinked, slammed, sliced, 
and cut. Be a sneaky server. Show some 
technique; disguise your motion. Serve it 
hard. Serve it soft. Slice it. Dice it. 
Miss it. Just veer around once in awhile, 
aim for a window of the library, fire an 
ace right through the glass and smack in- 
to some stupid person's face inside. Go 
in. Laugh. Say, “Did anyone see a yellow, 
fuzzy ball about the size of a nectarine 
come through here?" Stand in front of 
Robert Frost's picture when you say it. 
Act smug. If anyone gets angry, offer him 
a piece of candy out of the librarian's 
wicker basket of sugar cheer. Go back out 
and slam a hundred-and-fifty winners to 
your opponent's backhand. Don't let him 
get one back. Be ruthless. Be violent. 
Phen-shake bie hand, buy him a Pepsi and 
tell him he should try another sport. 

Go home then and write about it. Don't 
just report the score. Tell about how 
much fun it was going into the library 
after the tennis ball. Talk about being a 
rebel. Be a rebel. Be a tennis ball. Be 
something. 

From now on I'm going to have a voice. 
Do you hear me? Does anyone out there 
know who I am? 


Ken Holvigs 
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PRAY SISTER 


At one time, my wife and I lived next 
door to a man who belonged to a sect that 
believed in preaching Jesus door-to-door. 
He came to our door once and my wife 
Polly politely informed him that we had 


‘made our choice some time ago. He didn't 


seem taken aback, but merely turned and 
left. 

Several days later, during a cold snap, ` 
the man's ancient battery in his equally 
ancient car gave up the ghost. Since he © 
didn't have a phone, he came to use ours. 
He dialed the filling station to get a 
boost for his car and found that the line 
was busy. Having nothing to do, he engag- 
ed Polly in a conversation. 

"You've got a deaf daughter, don't 
you?" 

"Yes we do. She's been deaf since 
birth.” 

"That's too bad; What have you done 
about it?” É 

“Done about it? I've had her to every 
doctor I can think of, but she's nerve 
deaf. There's nothing that can be done 


- about it.” 


"Yell, you know if you prayed hard 
enough, her hearing would come back to 


“her,” 


Polly grabbed him by his elbow and 
propelled him through the front door, 
while saying: "Well then, you goddamn 
fool, go pray for your car to start.” 


Larry DeBlois 
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REUNION 


Just after I settled in at Bread Loaf for 
the summer, my husband decided that he 
did want me to come home for his class 
reunion. He couldn't borrow a Mercedes 
and I was not about to let him buy a a 
so I was to be the next best thing-- 
something to show the people he hadn't 
seen for ten years. At the time I thought 
it would be a good; idea too. I enjoy air. 


travel: the queasy. Stomach, the popping . . 


ears, the confortable: chairs in airports. 
Actually I was attracted by the idea of 
being thousands of miles away from papers 
which were due. So I made the reserva- 
tions, drove to Burlington, and flew 
home. 

When I walked in the door, I discovered 
unwashed dishes, unmade beds, unswept 
floors, and an unmown lawn. ifildew flour- 
ished on the shower curtain, mail was 
strewn all over the house, and Che lawn 
was infested with crab grass. By the ‘time 
I collected all the empty beer cans and 
took them to the garbage, I was steaming. 
The weather matched my mood, and for the 
time I didn't reschedule a flight because 
I needed to escape the Vermont cold. 

So I stayed--and I endured the class 
reunion. When my face grew tired fron 
smiling and my brain‘srew tired from 
fielding and returning inane remarks, I 
went home. ily only consolations had been 
plenty of dr and mashed potatoes and 
gravy. i i 

By Sadly morning I needed to be back 
at Bread Loaf. I arrived at the airport 
in plenty of time but discovered my plane 
had been delayed for an hour. I knew I 
would miss my connecting flight in 
Chicago, but I resented the ticket agent 
for telling me so. I could think anly of 
the time I had wasted at home and of the 
things I was missing at Bread Loaf; I 
comforted myself with the knowledse that 
I could still make it that night. The 
agent then informed me that United had no 
more flights to Burlington Sunday, but I 
could so from Chicago to Pittsburgh on 
USAir and then from Pittsburgh to Bur- 
lineton--a flight which was, unfortun- 
ately, full, but if I hung Gage some- 
thing would turn up. I took the new 
tickets and swore silently through my 
polite and srateful smile. 

When the plane finally sot moving, we 
arrived in Chicago quite quickly--but 
this speed was even more discouraging as 
I missed my Burlingtoni flicht by fifteen 
minutes. So I tramped off to find the 
concourse, terminal--what ever place!~- 
where they kept USAir. The Pittsburgh 
plane was full of drunken Cubs' fans, 
coming from or going to watch the Cubbies 
play; I didn't sive a damn which it was-- 
I just wanted them to can the stupid 

jokes. But I didn't say anything; I did- 


n't even glare--I just chewed my warm 
salad, the crunching reverberating in ny 
pressure-sensitive ears, picked at what 


-brief but wet search, 
fee, and, headed for Bread Loaf. L know 
nov that I will never again go home for 
“break--we're not meant to stray more than 


appeared to be some sort of chicken, and 
wondered what in the hell one did over- 
night. in Pittsburgh. When the pilot told 
us we'd Iand late due to a thunderstorm 


. over our destination, I thought about the 


impossibility of missing two flights on 
two different airlines. in one dag, Then 
it occurred to me that if an airline 
could pawn off cookies baked without sug- 
ar for dessert, missing a second flight 
was a distinct .possibility. 

We landed in Pittsburgh, I found ny 
gate,. they, gave me a seat--no problem 
the flight was not even half full. de d 
been agonizing over nothing, wasting 
perfectly good guilt and ane Then they 
held the plane for. forty minutes while we 
waited for some old farts from Norfolk to 
connect. 

When we finally arrived in Senn 


rain poured from the sky and fog was be- 


ginning to rise. I found my car after a 
paid the parking 


a hundred miles from the mountain for 
these seven weeks, especially to mow the 
lawn. 

Tammy Wrack 
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"WILLARD 


showed me her 
19 q 
I haven't 


Mo, Willard, no.” Alice: 
back in bed. "It's too early. 
even had coffee yet." 

"Last night it was 
said.. d 
ng this morning, I got an ache behind 
my eye,. but you don’t care.” She throwed 
back the quilt and set uD. 

“Yell so what. Don't I work for a 
livin'?" I asked. “And drive for hours in 
the snow with a screamin’ baby and a dog 
and--" 

"Shh. llama and Daddy'll hear you. They 
don't like shoutin' in their house." She 
got up and put on her housecoat. I was 
eettin' nowhere with her. “You really 
oughta take Charlie to the vet,” she went 
omo He us kalecH 

"Who's sick?" 

"Gharlie. Moun dog. 4 , 

‘Sometimes I think. you care more about 
that damn dos than you do your husband," 
Lotold hem. . 

"Me's gonna die, Willard. You ougbta-at 
Kee have him put to sleep, outa his, 

artes 

Jell what about my misery?" I asked 
her. 

Die can't right now. lomma on T are 
goin' Christmas shoppin’ this mornin’ 

"So where's all my matrimonial eee 
Į wanted to know. 

Sissy Rae started whinin' 
in the corner. 


"too GE EE 


on her pallet 





— 
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"Now see, you went and woke the baby ` 
up." Alice picked up Sissy Rae and `" 
strutted out. Preg 

"I can be miserable by myself just as 
easy," I spat at the door. "Where's my 
pants? Miserable by myself just as easy. 
iim teavin a 

I set my suitcase in the hall. Sissy 
Rae was in the kitchen, her diapers need- 
in' changed. She was crawlin' on the 
congoleum, openin' the cupboard doors, 
and searchin’ the canned goods for 
breakfast. I stepped over her and looked 
out into the front room. 

Alice and her mama was both sittin on 
the sofa, talkin’ store sales. Her mama ` 
spied my suitcase, went bug-eyes, and ` 
then stared straight at the wall real 
hard like she was the one that was ran- 
kled, when I.was the only one that had a 
right to be. i 

"I'm sorry to have to say this,” I 
started, but it ended up, "oh the hell 
with it." I grabbed my bag and stormed 
out into the‘carport. It was flat cold 
outside, : 

ily dog didn't even get up or look at 
me, so I gave it a short kick. It just 
laid there on the cement. "So what, huh 
dog?" It heaved a real sick groan and 
gave this sorta blink, but I wasn't in 
the mood. 

Alice followed me out. I knowed she 
would. "What are you doin'?" 

“What the hell's it look like I'm 
doin'?" 

"Well this is just great. Walkin’ out 
on my mama and daddy and your little girl 
at Christmas time." 

"You want me to be a husband, you start 
actin’ like a wife." That was tellin’ it. 

"Well this is just real--" 

I slung my suitcase in the wagon, 


climbed in, and locked the door. I wasn't: 


gonna listen to that, and why should I? 
If she hadn't got time for me, then she 
could talk to her mama. She just stood 
there cold, arms crossed and eyes burnin’ 
like I was the one that hurt her. And all 
the time I had her worryin' that I was 
headin' back home, but I wasn't. I tried 
not to look at her ‘cause she can tell 
when I'm lying. Anyway, women need to 
sweat more. I fired up the V-38 and backed 
out. 

I drove around and burned up some gas. 
That night I wheeled into a package store 
and bought two Bud quarts and some 
chinese at a drive-in. Then I drove outa 
“own, past-the houses; and into the hills 
to an empty parkin lot overlookin' a res- 
ervoir. The beer was cold. I ate a mouth- 
ful of chinese, chucked the rest out the’ 
window, leaned back, took my time with 
the beer, and looked at the black sky. 

After a space I switched on the AM to a 
nose twang and steel guitar: 

There's been times that 

I treated you so badly 

But you take me back 

Turn yer eyes towards the window 

Where you hide the tears... 


I switched it off. Who gives a damn? I 
sot out, took a leak, and then climbed in 
the back. I pulled the dog's blanket over 
me and cramped up in a cold ball. 

On Christmas eve afternoon, I went to 
her mama's house. I was hopin’ to see 
Alice so I could ignore her, but the 
house was empty. Then again I was glad it 
was so she couldn't hold out Sissy Rae 
cryin' to me and say, "See what you done 
to her, you tell her why." 

I walked into the carport. Alice musta 
wheeled out to the IGA ‘cause they was 
fried chicken livers in a bowl by the 
dog's nose. It didn't care. The sonofa- 
bitch just laid there and bared its teeth 
like it was laughin' at me. I gave it a 
sharp toe jab in the head and stood look- 
in down on it. Its eyes were yellow. It 


tried to stand up, but it was like its 


spine was broke and it couldn't work its 
hind legs. I went and got some milk from 
the ice box. 

When I come back out, it was sleepin'. 
It snored peaceful one time. I gave it 
another short kick and set down cross- 
legged on the cold cement. 

"You go ahead and die now, dog. But 
don't kid yourself. You ain't been noth- 
in’ to me." I helped myself to a liver. 
"Except once. Alice was good to me that 
night I brung you home. Which is why I 
did it. Now what the hell good is you?” I 
drunk some milk and gave it a heel nudge. 
"Always best friends, huh dog?" It growl- 
ed at me a last time. 

That evenin’ I bought Sissy Ray a real 
pretty doll house, and a chatty doll, and 
a kitchen set at the K-Mart, and got Ten 
wrapped up, and spent another cold, wide- 
eyed night at the reservoir. 

By next morning I was half froze. When 
I got to Alice's ma's, the dog was lying 
in a pink puddle on the cement. 

Me and Alice's daddy put the dog in the 
trunk on a rug cause it peed all over it- 
self, and we drove it out to an ol' farm. 
Her daddy dug the hole, cuttin’ into 
ground real quick like the shovel was a 
knife and he was mad. I carted the dog on 
the rug to the hole and laid it in. Be- 
fore I was back to the car I heard the 
shotgun. I sat in the front seat and 
watched her daddy pitchin' dirt back into 
the hole. 

Back at her ma's, there was wrappin' 
paper, and ribbon, and boxes all over the 
front room floor. Everybody was in the 
kitchen. I set down on the sofa, like I 
was real lonesome. Alice came and set 
down next to me. I knowed her daddy’d ` 
told her about my dead dog, so I stared 
straight at the wall, tryin' to act real 
hurt. ) 

"Willard, are you gonna be all right?" 

I tried not to look at her. I heaved a 
real sick sigh, sorta blinked, and 
reached out, and put my hand on her 
thigh. 


Den Latham 
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FIRST TIME 


"Before I leave this place I'm going to 
do a Blue Parlor reading. lly last year-- 
it's a Bread Loaf experience.” 

"T don't think I could. I don't have 
anything worth reading in public." 

“That's not true. I love your tone; I 
hear you talking in those piéces. You're 
humorous, sarcastic." 

"Oh sure. I'm leaving. This is embar+ 
rassing." 

"Stop it. Get back bere, I'm serious, I 
like your stuff." 

"Ohhh... okay." 

"Anyway, my roommate's done a reading 
and she's doing another one this year. 
She does everything. ', She's even, been 
swimming in that EE pushy bottomed 
pond.” 

"Johnson Pond?" 

"Yeah. She went first thing last year. 
Did it to set cooled off one of those 
steamy days. I'll bet it's cold. All that 
goo on the bottom." 

“I was an Aqua-bunnie in college-- 
synchronized swimming. I SE 30 

stupid.' 

"Didn't take any be huh?" 

"Are you kidding?" : 

"T'm beginning to think I ought to 
in that pond just once before I leave 
here this summer. I'm thinking about Ox- 
ford for next year--it's got to be this 
summer.” 

“I've never done it either. TO 
with you.” 

“Really? Okay, let' s do it sometime.” 


swim 


A 
E 


MT 'vegot my suit. 

"You do! Should we do it? I love.swin- 
ming in pools where I can see the-bottom. 
I'll go get my suit.” 

“I hate to say this, but where is the 
pond?" 

"Down behind the Barn. There's a path. 
I hope there aren't any people there," 

"They'll all be at dinner,."- 


"Qooh...it looks like a farm pond. Who 
knows what lies in the muck at the bot- 
tom, Sea creatures. I hate mud smooshing 
between my toes. Oh no, somebody's got a 
dog here--I hate animals and I'm not so, 
sure I want to swim with a smelly old 
don, Get away! Go on! Get!" 

"Cone here, pooch. That's a nice dog. 
Been for a swim?” 

"The only thing worse GE a dog is a 
wet dog--yuck!" 

“Well, how do we do this?" 
tama. pall m not sure. We could swim from 
one side to the other, like laps. lly 
roommate never told me what they do-- 
maybe just splash around. 'ell...ready?" 

"T guess so." 

ntes cold s 
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- "I'm standing on a rock." SC 

"Go for the chest; that's the hardest 
part. I can't believe I'n in the ‘pond. 
This is my first pond! Johnson E 
pin in the map!" 


Angela Ferguson 
000000000000000000006000000000000000000000 
A DEAD DOG MORNING 


The teacher threw his poetry dittoes on 
the torn cloth seat of the beat-up Nova, 
got in, and headed down the tree- -lined 
streets. lle. turned down the main street 
wishing bel d thought to pour a cup of 
coffee for the road. He drove past the 
Pizza Hut, Midas Muuffler, lHcDonald's, 
Burger King, K-Mart, Giantway until He 
could turn off and take the country 
roads. Thirty miles isn't a bad trip he 
thought; half an hour aloñe. It's quiet 
and the woods are pretty. He sped up to 
sixty and let, up on the accelerator when 
the car started to shudder. He slowed up 
some more to watch three white-tails in a 
cow pasture. 

He took another turn-off--siloes, 
fields, maple woodlots, scrub oaks, occa- 
sional oil derricks whizzed by as he 
again wished for some hot coffee. Two 
deer burst out of a ravine on the right 
and ran across the asphalt one hundred 
yards ahead of him. He watched then 
sprint down the left ravine and up'acr 
a field of sunflower stubble. Suddenly A 
heard a thud and felt the car lurch 
slightly. 

“What the hell?" he blurted as he saw a 
don tumbling, legs akimbo, in front of 
the Chevy. He slammed on the brakes. The 
dog lay twitching in the center of the 
road, blood frothing out of its mouth. 
"Shiti" he screamed getting out of the 
car, not bothering to pull over to the 
gravel, "God damn it," he said. He looked 
at. the husky half-shepherd, half-collie 
farm dog, not knowing what to do. The 
dog's sides heaved as it struggled for 
air. A glazed brown eye stared into a 
blue void. 

A Consumer's Power line truck stopped 
behind his car, and the driver got out 
while his sleepy-eyed buddy in a Cat mesh 
baseball hat stayed in the cab by the 
right window dragging occasionally on a 
cigarette. “What's goin’ on here," drawl- 
ed Oe power man after looking from the 
trembling dog to the teacher, — Lt 

The teacher explained to the driver how 
the deer crossed the road and he watched 
them and how the dog, as if from nowhere, 
came out of the ravine chasing the deer. 

Damn dog deserved it,” said the power 
man while he adjusted the wide belt’ under 
his paunch. “I shoot any doz I see 
chasin' deer. Know how a dog kills a 
deer? Ham strings ‘em. Ain't pretty.” 

“Well what should I do?" the teacher 
asked. "He's not dead. " The yeno dog 


whimpered softly. 
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"I „ain 't got my gun or I'd shoot 'im; 


put 'im outta his misery. You ain't gotta ` 


gun with ya, do ya? Hell, I don't know. 
Might check that farm Howse over there. 
llaybe belongs to them or maybe they got a 
gun. T don't know man; I gotta get to 
work 

The truck pulled around his car and on 
to the left shoulder to avoid running 
over the still shuddering dog. He looked 
at the dying animal, perplexed as to 
what his responsibility was in the situ- 
ation. He looked at the dog again and 
suddenly started racing to the farm 
house, forgetting that his car was 
on the road. ` i 

As he raced up the weaved drive a woman 
in curlers and flannel robe burst out of 
the side door of the farm house. 

"Is that yellow dog yours?” he asked, 
out of breath. "I just hit it and it 
isn't dead yet. It was chasing some 
deer.” 

"Oh my God," she wailed, clutching her 
ears and swaying side to side. 

He collected himself and said, "He's 
going to die and I think he's in pain. Do 
you have a gun? You ought to shoot him; 
he's in pain.” 

ITT don't know--my husband does," she 
sobbed. 

"You ought to get him, have hin shoot 
that dog and put it out SS its misery," 
he said. 

"NC gea do it? decane: 
here; he's at work. Oh, 
looked toward the road. 

He said, “I don't know; it's your dog. 
She wailed, so he nodded, “All-risht, 
somebody has to. You get it. I'll be down 
by the road." He walked back breathing 
heavily, looking at the ground. ie got to 
the dos and looked at it just once. ile 
pulled his car off to the side of the 
road and got out again to stand by the 
erill. He didn't look at the dog but 
heard its sobbing breaths and occasional 
deep moans. 

The farm lady stumbled down the road in 
her bathrobe carrying a deer rifle and 
‘stopped by the dog. She began to bend 
over. "Better not try to touch it,” he 
said. "It might not know you." The dog 
mewled. "You sure you don't want to do 
it?” he asked hopefully, grimacing. “It's 
your dog." 

She looked at him and wiped a tear with 
a red, chafed hand. "I can't do it,” she 
wailed, thrusting the’gun toward him. "Oh 
my God, Leah... Leah. Here do it... just 
do it. Jesus Christ." The sun had come 
all the way up over ‘the trees and her 
face was a bright, yellow blur to hin. 
She thrust the gun at him with two hands. 
Her body trembled. "Do it.” 

He took the gun not knowing what he 
felt. The dog was still alive, might live 
for minutes or hours. le grabbed the gun, 


oo 


He ain't 
my God.” She 


feeling its weight, its power: his power. 
He checked the chamber and found it load- 
ed. He realized she must, at least, have 


"car seat, drove fifteen minutes and gst 


‘(also known as Loch Ness, because she 


had the foresight to load it before 


bringing it to himn. 


He tried to look determined as he took 
the rifle, but it wasn't in him. He 
looked at the gun, then the lady, then 


“his car, and then back to the farn lady. 


Finally he took a deep breath and looked 
at the dog. le strode quickly to it and 
looked at the farm lady in her frowsy 
gown. iler face was hideously contorted. 
"e didn't even brace the gun against 
his shoulder, just held the stock with 
his left hand and the butt by the trigger 
with his right as his hand nuzzled the 
trigger. He held the barrel six inches 
from the dog's head, paused, looked at 
the dog's glassy eye. He squeezed the 
trigger. The dog's head and the gun 
recoiled simultaneously. He looked up as 
soon as he could but still saw gray and 


‘red. He threw the sun down as he mutter- 


ed, "Christ," and lurched to his car. tie 
heard the lady crying but didn't look at 
her, didn't look at anything. 

Ilis mind a blank, he got in his car, 
started it and floored it quickly swerv- 
ing around the dead, yellow dog. He did 
notice that the lady kneeled by the dog 
and that the rifle still lay on the 
ground. After five minutes or so, going 
around a sharp-curve, he almost lost 
control of the car. "Shit," he screamed. 
"God damn it!" He smashed his fist on ‘he 
dash, but it didn't hurt enough. He 
smashed it, smashed it, smashed it urtil 


‘some flesh flaked off the knuckles. i 


hurt enough. ie wiped the blood on the 


ready to teach poetry. 


s 


Keith Hamilton 
O000000000000000000000000000000000COTCO000 
BRUISER 


Most of the kids in my class already nad 
nicknames. LeAnn Richardson wanted ons, 
too. There was Hubba Bubba, Grass "oer, 
Risa Rassford, Rambo Ryan, Ted Ren 
Funky 30, Drop Shot, Sertha Yaterhcse 

IS er 
a deep, hoarse laugh that sounded like 
the Loch Ness lionster's) Hade In The 
Shade, licEnroe and countless others. I 
already had a good relationship with 
LeAnn, but I. hadn't tagged her with a 
name. 

I finally gave her the name Bruiser 
because of her aggressive style on the 
basketball court. A big girl for being in 
the sixth grade, she.had.short, straight 
blonde hair and a John Wayne swagger, but 
her shrill voice revealed her age. She 
had made the seventh and eighth grade 
team because she was adept at sticking 
her rear end into her opponent's stomach 
and pushing her to mid-court. 

I learned a lot about her in the first 
week of the year. I gave my students a 
journal writing assignment, and they 
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could choose the topic and the form of 
presentation. Science fiction, poetry, 
movie reviews, accounts of summer ac- 
tivities, and informative essays were all 
viable options. LeAnn chose to tell me 
about her trips to Atlanta to visit her 
sixteen-year-old brother who was retarded 
and lived in a special school. She told 
me how she dreaded her trips so much that 
she threw up before them-and how the 
psychologist who was treating her family 
was directly confronting Bruiser on some 
touchy subjects. 

I usually write a few comments on the 
children's journal entries, but on this 
one, I was. spellbound. I try to be ex- 
tremely careful not to play amateur 
psychologist, but I felt that I had to 
respond in some sort. of manner because 
this was a-call for help. I wrote some- 
thing to the extent that I appreciated 
the fact that she chose to confide in me, 
and that if. she wanted someone to talk 
to, I'd be available. Bruiser never did 
ask me to talk tober, but she did con- 
tinue to write about her trips to visit 
her brother. After the second grading 
period, she wrote mostly about her pets. 

She named a kitten after me. She would 
come to-school, and the first thing that 
she would tell me was how Bobby Thym was 
getting along with the other animals in 
the household. It seemed as. if I was 
spending my life on.the run in the 
Richardson home. One day, she came to 
class and told me that her mother enjoyed 
bossing me around the house. Another day, 
she told me that I was being naughty. At 
first, I thought that she didn't like my 
jokes, but then she innocently told me 
Bobby Thym was being let out at night and 
he wouldn't return until the wee hours of 
the morning. I couldn't help but snicker. 
I told another teacher this, and she 
turned to me and said,"Well, it looks as 
if you've turned into quite a Tom.” 

Bruiser was always asking me to visit 
her house to see my namesake. To keep 
some shred of professional distance in 
this relationship, I kept putting her 
off. One day in January, since we had let 
the children out of school early because 
of snow, Bruiser knew I had some free 
time on my hands. She lived a hundred 
yards from Danforth Academy, and accord- 

. ing to her, there was no problem with my 
visiting her house. I said to myself that 
obviously my meeting Bobby Thym was real- 
ly important to her, and the good that 
might come out of this would probably 
override the bad. So I drove to her house 
after school. 

I pulled up into her driveway and re- 
luctantly got out of the car. I vividly 
remembered Sherwood's Anderson's story in 

Winesbur2,Ohio called "ands" in which a 
teacher was run out of town and was 
psychologically maligned the rest of his 
life for touching his students. Walking 
to the front door, I was wondering, what 
are the neighbors thinking? This strange 
man in their friend's front yard and lirs. 
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Richardson at work. I remembered seeing a 
"ileighborhood Watch" sign in one of the 
yards on the way over. I looked around to 
see if the drapes in the nearby homes 
were being pushed aside to allow concern- | 
ed eyes to witness this event. Bruiser 

came to the door with a ball of grey fur | 
in her hands. \ 

‘Here he is. Bobby Thym,” she said. The 
door of their house was slightly ajar. I } 
could see the snout of a large, black Lab 
poking through the crack. 

Wanting to protect my namesake, I said, 
"Don't you think that you should shut the 
door?" 

"Oh, yes,” she responded. } 

I was thinking,to myself,"Good job, } 
Bruiser. Xeep this outside. Don't let the 
stranger inside," I noticed a silver 
medallion on the cat. I turned it around 
and read: 





Bobby Thym \ 
If lost, return to LeAnn Richardson 
2201 East Garfield Street 
Nashville, Tennessee 37205 


A weird thought flashed through my 
head; if I ever become lost I would at 
least have a place where someone would 
send me..I also remembered something that 
the headmaster at our school said in an 
in-service meeting about the children 
that we teach today will someday be the 
adults of tomorrow. j 

"Bruiser, don't you think that if he 
sets lost and someone, who knows nme, 
finds him, they'll probably return him to 
me?" 

"Yeah, they just might. That wouldn't 
be so bad. Would it?” \ 
“aw. I guess it wouldn't.” We both 
laughed together on the icy door step of 
the Richardson house, for all of the 

neighbors to see, and then I left. 


Bobby Thym 


0.0000000000000000000000000000000000000000¢ 


One of those students who had time for | 
everything but schoolwork, Erin fluttered 
through high school alighting wherever 

she chose. She avoided history teachers 

in general and coaches in particular--the 
woebegone world of the would-be artist 
allowed little time for shooting the 

breeze about football. Instead, she VM 


; created. 


Erin wasn't always successful. For one 
thing, she refused to stay in the same 
room with her mother. She didn't say why 
until after we had had several late night 
discussions during set building. After 
reading her mother's diary and private 
papers, Erin became convinced that four- 
teen years ago her mother had had a six- 
month affair with a man who is still her 
father's best friend, who had been on the 
school board for ever, and who also was 





ne 


MI 


ys 
CP 


he 
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chairman of the most powerful church 
board in town. I wasn't sure if I wanted 
to hear. more. 


I asked if there was a possibility that . 


it hadn't happened at all: a product of a 
lonely housewife's imagination. Although 
Erin admitted that she wasn't sure any 
more what she read and what she later 
dreamed (she was only nine at the time of 
her reading and since then the box had 
disappeared), she admitted no possi- 
bility. She remembered a schedule of 
meeting, times in the man's oun hand- 
writing, and the man coming over at odd 
hours while her father worked in the 
cities. 

Two a.m. Someone tapped/‘at“tay bedroom 
window. Erin trying to wake me without :- 
waking my roommate. I put on my bathrobe 
and let her. in. A flighty teenager caught 
in a bachelor English teacher's house 
during the middle of the night--I could 
read the headlines already. 

We talked in subdued voices. After 
parking her car, Erin had strolled the 
streets of South Haven for about.,an hour 
--not an uncommon practice for her, The 
town cop, married of course, stopped and 
asked if he could talk with her. Erin got 
into his police car. According to Erin, 
he parked about a mile out of town, and 
after saying some rather raw things 
started to force himself on her. She 
forced her way out, walked to her car, 
and drove to my house. At that moment I 
was more afraid that she had been follow- 
ed than anything else. 

Enough was enough. Vith classroom door 
closed and with both parents huddled 
around my desk, I described what had 
happened the night before. For a long 
time, nobody said anything. Martha fid- 
dled with a braclet, then Eric spoke, 

You realize, of course, what hap pened 
last night and what Erin said hap pened 
last night are probably two very dif- 
ferent things." e 

Eric continued, “We've known Chuck for ` 
years, and he would never do anything 
like that. Besides, does it make any 
sense for him to pick on a girl that knew 
him when he could have just as easy gone 
to.a different town?" 

Eric folded his arms behind his head, 
and said, “After you have known Erin as 
long as we have, you will, realize she has 
a problem with telling the difference poe 
tween what is real and what is not real.' 


“ilot that what happened in that car 
DI 


--isn't_real,"-interrupted Martha, "in 


Erin's mind, it's very real.” 

esche: folding his hands in his lap, 
smiled, "Je realize that Erin has prob- 
lems, and we're working on then. But you 


have to realize that not everything that | 


girl says is true." 
I mumbled a few inane things, and the 
conference continued in the same vein 
- until ilartha asked, “Erin talks to you, 
has she ever said why she dislikes me so 
much?" 


Unruffled, Martha continued, "I have no 
idea as to what that could be." 
"You did something that hurt Erin very 
much." 
“I would like to know what I did.” 
1 I don't feel very comfortable dis- 
cussing this in front of your husband.” 
"ify husband will only hear about it 
later, so he might as well hear now. I 
feel that I have a right to know what my 
daughter said. I think that it could only 
help if I knew." 
“T «can" titel: syoun”" 
‘"Are you sure it is 
just ‘you won't'?™ 
"Brin would never tell me another thing 
if T told you." ; 
The conference continued for some time. 
kept asking what I should do; they kept 
asking what they should do. No one knew 
much of anything. We shook hands and 
parted friends. 
liartha treated me the same when I saw 
her downtown as she had before; Eric made 
a point of being friendly and this made 
me feel very uncomfortable. After high 
school, Erin opend a` florist shop in St. 
Cloud. She married in the liethodist 
Church because of some conflict. with a 
Lutheran minister over music selection. 
he married the day after Christmas and 
carried a white candle wrapped in a pine 
bough. Bed-ridden for the last month of 
her pregnancy, she gave birth to twins in 
August--Kelsey and Kevin. She divorced 
within a year. She remarried two years 
later. Even though I wasn't invited to 
the second wedding, I sent a gift anyway. 
In her thank you note, Erin said, "I do- 
n't know if I would have made it through 
high school without the love and support 
of you and my mother." 


"you can't,’ not 


Robert Hoffman 
000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
BNNI ` 


One day my freshmen squinched their desks 
together, and I gave one girl a ball of 
string. She made a statement and passed 
the string to another person who made a 
connecting statement and passed the 
string. Gy the time we had verbalized 
several paragraphs, thirty freshmen were 
tied inextricably together. That's the 
ay) we felt about each other, too. 
Everybody except Jenni. She never hov- 
ered around my desk before class or vol- 
unteered comments or shared in our com- 
munal journal. She just watched, molasses 


-brown eyes peeking out of a closet. 


And yet, 
desk: quotations 


she left unsigned notes on my 
from philosophers like 


Ziggy and Charlie Brown who view life 
skeptically but with a grin, and I laugh- 
ed out loud at the aptness of her 
choices. Sometimes I could catch her 

` fleeting eye in thanks, but she betrayed 
no recognition of a gift. 
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When she showed up at tryouts for the 
spring musical,.I was pleasantly sur- 
prised and immediately wrote her a 
foothall-shaped note of encouragement. 
She did well enough to get a small part. 

The next day she gave me her football- ` 

' shaped reply which glowed with excitement 
and appreciation for my support and ended 
with a "P.S," question about rehearsals. 

I answered, ending my note with a "P.S." 
‘question. She answered. Then I answered. 
That was how our friendship started. 

' About this time my freshmen were writ- 
ing their first major expository themes. 
I had given the class my phone number in 
case they "got stuck." 

Jenni's first such call was apologetic 
--not wanting to “waste my time." I told 
her that I never got any phone calls and 
I not only didn't mind; but I was quite 
pleased to hear from students. I answered 
her academic question, then we discussed 
class, then rehearsal, and. then whatever 
came to mind. During the: week she was 
working on the paper, she:called every 
night, and it was becoming increasingly 
obvious to both of us that the paper was 
just an excuse. Sia | 

The papers came in on Friday; Saturday 
afternoon she called just to talk. And 
Sunday. ilonday and Tuesday were snow 

‘days, but she called, and I was glad. I 
lived 330 miles from my family and the 
few people in town I knew had husbands to 
play with. I was tired of being alone. 

After that, Jenni started coming by 
between classes to say hello and relate 
what she had just learned. Sometimes she 
ate lunch in my room with me. She lived a 
half-hour from school, so to save her 
parents a trip to town, I offered to let 
her come home with me after school and 
stay until rehearsal. She said it was 
okay with them. I usually don't cook for 
myself, but I enjoyed cooking for the two 
of us. It was like playing house. 

She often called after rehearsal at 
9:30 or 10, and we talked, though we both 
had homework. In one such conversation, 
Jenni was really depressed; a low math 
test grade and her weight problem were 
destroying the self-respect that I'd seen 
building, and nothing I said seemed ‘to 
help. Finally I told her to hold on a 
minute. I laid the phone down and picked 
up my guitar. "Listen," I said, and I 
sang for her--over the phone-~Elton 
John's “Friends”: "I hope the day will be 
a lighter highway,/ for friends are found 
on every road./ Can you ever think of any 
better way/ for the lost. and weary 
traveler to 90?...." 

When I finished, I put down. the guitar, 
picked up the phone, and listened to ` 
sniffles. E 

We started spending some time together 
outside of school-related things: dinner 
at her house, ping-pong matches, shop- 
ping, movies. She played me songs on Che 
piano which she'd learned specifically 
for me. db 


Zei Ee 
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I had a "Wizard of Oz" party for some 
drama kids to watch and sing along with 
the movie, and I invited her. She opened 
up for them as she had for me, and they 
were so thoroughly entertained by her 
spontaneity and wit that she became 
friends with them, too. She began to 
speak up in class--without any prodding. 
She felt self-confident enough to let 
others see in‘her what she had only let 
me see. 

And I changed. Suddenly, someone, some 
one, was paying attention to me. Some one 
said "how are you" and meant it. Some one 
sent me a card when I was sick. Some one 
ate meals I cooked. Some one besides 
solicitors called me on the phone and 
talked to me and listened to me. Some one 
loved me. 

Then one Friday, seventh period, I got 
a note from the office saying that 
Jenni's parents wanted to meet with me 
after school, alone. 

"We're concerned about’ your. relation- 
ship with Jenni. We would prefer that you 
go back to a mere teacher-student rela- 
tionship.” Ei 

"Je know that several afternoons after 
school you have taken her to your apart- 


quoted something I'd written to Jenni. 
Out of my context and in the context of 


this conversation, my own words sounded 


vile. “hat I had written to a shy, sensi- 
tive adolescent to coach her out of her 
shell was being used to question my 
sexuality. They thought me a lesbian. 

Jenni and I never had another personal 
conversation. She retreated to her werd, 
and I to mine. 

Based on what they believed, I'm very 
lucky that her parents didn't file 
charges. ‘ith our correspondence alone, 
they could have ruined my career. 

As it was, they cost me my friend and 
my comfortable feeling of comaraderi« 
with my students. I'm guarded now, oi" 
conscious of. being a teacher among criid- 
ren, 

As for what I cost Jenni, I'll never 


know. 


Kim Stover 
000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
MOTHER SUPERIOR 


Promptly at 4:30 I rang the doorbell of 
the basement apartment. Sherry flung the 
door open and grinned, her chubby cheeks 
pushing her ears back, After several in- 
vitations I was finally coming to dinner 
and church with her family. Her mother 
wasn't home from work yet so I sat on the 
flowered sofa and talked summer stuff 
with her and her brother. In a few 
minutes a key sounded in the lock and in 
stepped the thirty-six-year-old mother; a 
tight knit shirt stuffed into her second 
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skin jeans. With mouth gaping and eyes 
bulging she stared at me and screeched, 
"Oh shit, you're here!" ` 

"liom, this is mg English teacher, jliss 
Ferguson. I’ told you about her." 

"Hello, Mrs. Snider. It's very...": 

Shit. Sherry, why is the vacuum out? 
love! I'm going to my room." 

She rippéd through the Living room and 
tore down the hall to her bedroom. I sat 
on the sofa in my kelly green school 
skirt wondering how that kid had gotten 
me into this mess. Nobody said a word. 
David, another student, showed up saying 
he intended to go with us. I thought it'd 
be nice to have his company. From the 
bedroom came a banshee wail, "Tell your 
teacher your mother's crazy. Just tell 
her you have a crazy mother. Say, 'Ily 
mother's crazy.'" 

I sat on the sofa, David picked up an 
apple and started munching on it, Sherry 
scuffed through the living room picking 


at her fingernails. Neither of them seem- - 


ed surprised. Another wail came from the 
bedroom, "Let's go. All of you get in the 
van." 

Obediently I filed out the door with my 
students, my eyes cemented to the steps, 
the sidewalk, my front seat in the van. I 
kept thinking I'd make a dash for ny car, 
but I couldn't think of a professional 
way of running to it and squealing off 
into the distance. 


ste ste 
Ei E E 


By 5:15 the pizza place was crowded and 
we had to sit at the large table in the 
center of the dining room. While waitine 
for our waitress the mother produced (by 
magic, I think) a big black Bible and be- 
gan reading from the Psalms. I scanned 
the restaurant for familiar faces but 
couldn't pet it all in before Bible 
trivia began. Her twelve-year-old son 
successfully completed his quiz so we 
went on to prayer time. I kept thinking 
how sorry I was I hadn't seen who all was 
in that restaurant. We joined hands.as 
she started to pray right out loud. I was 
all set for a brief Quaker-style prayer, 
but not for this woman. Her voice sounded 
like a squealing cat being swung around 
by its tail. She prayed for the waitress, 
the cook, the people next to us, Che van 
we rode in, the church we were going to, 
and everything else she could think of. I 
‘could feel my face begin to burn and that 
humiliation redness creep up my cheeks. 
An apologetic young waitress interrupted 
us with water and an order form. Well 


timed, I thought. But it wasn't enough Co 


stop’ this woman--as soon as the waitress 
walked away lirs. Snider picked up right 
where she left off. Caught up in the 
moment, I started to pray too, “Lord, 
please make this woman shut up.’ Finally 
"Amen" and so be it, the prayer was over. 
‘But it was my turn to be quizzed. 
"iss Ferguson, may I call you Angie 
"Sure." 


om 


"God gives us everything we want. Don't 
you think? All we have to do is ask and 
we can have it. What do you think of 
that?...ihat do you think of the lake of 
fire?...How do you feel about the laying 
on of hands?...Spiritual blessings always 
manifest themselves in the physical, 
true?" 

God only knows how I should have re- 
sponded to those questions. At my first 
answer Mrs. Snider scrunched up her nose, 
slurped a bit of Pepsi, and said, "lly 
God, iliss Ferguson, I never heard such a 
thing.” d: 

All through dinner that searing tongue 
shot out, "Good God, Miss Fersuson," "Oh 
Jesus, no way," “Lord help us if that's 
the truth," "I've never heard anybody 
speak like that." I failed my quiz while 
my two students sat watching. I swallowed 
my pizza, chasing each bite with a little 
bit of ego. I was pretty quiet the hour 
and a half ride to: the western part of 
the city. 

At church I was flanked by my two stu- 
dents and Sherry's younger brother; moth- 
er was nowhere to be seen. Three hours 
later church was over and we decided she 
must be in the van waiting on us. Ve met 
her coming in the church with a Coke in 
her hand. She'd been out visiting with a 
friend. 

Ironically, the ride home was nalen, 
She stopped and bought us ice creams and 
Cokes. We started talking about mutes’ 
interests and I began feeling cozy. í 
melted down into my seat, put my arm cut 
the window, and chatted away, conten: i'd 
finally made a good impression on my stu- 
dent's mother. liaybe it really shouldn't 
have shocked ‘me ‘when she pulled into ihe 
parking lot of the apartment buildin-, 





Stared straight ahead, and said, “Co. cut 
and get in your car and go home. I'm 
tired." 


7 


I complied, sputtering “thank you's 
all the way. 


Angela erausze: 
000000000000000000000000000000006 OO 
POINTS OF VIEW 
A, Shangri La worth the name should be 
viewed first from above and descended 


upon. 
Tlaxa, Veracruz, Mexico, site of my 


first teaching job, spread beneath the 


chimney billows of iloctezuma Brewery. I 
blinked. The rickety bus had wound down 
switchbacks for hours. It had passed huts 
where goats nosed in.rubble, climbed 
again through volcano fields, and dipped 
at last into a tropical vale. ilow the 
town's immensity was hard to take in. 
Could it be true that each of those tiny 
dwellings housed twelve people? That 
every dome and spire in sight was a 
church? I looked down with the eyes of an 
astronaut, or a god, a Toltec immortal 
reviewing Creation, 
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This sense of divinity came to a halt 
with the bus. Paco, Josefina, Victor, 
Manuel, Paco Chico, Liliana, and 
Visitacion, knowing bad Spanish when they 
heard it could not appreciate my omnis- 
cience. But they did remark on my skinny 
physique, and decided to take me home as 
a Horth American charity case. Josefina, 
my home stay "mother," showed me to the 
room I would share with twenty-one year. 
old Manuel and little Paco Chico. By luck 
or design it was dinner hour as soon as I 
set down my bags. As before every meal, 
Grand-dad Victor made motions at his 
gaping mouth and hollered, “Robert, a 
comer!" "Eat" is among those words you 
tend not to forget. Nevertheless, I will E 
remember Josefina's flush of gratitude 
when I rattled off "Comemos?" next day at 
200MM. 

I launched my school career on shakier . 
footing. The classrooms at EI Instituto 

' Cultural were caves. Flicking on a sixty ` 
watt ceiling bulb, I checked mine half in 
earnest for petroglyphs. A barred hole 
let street fumes through one wall. There 
was a calendar showing the Plaza of the 
Three Cultures on another, and a black- 
board without chalk. ilo one I talked to 
had chalk. No one remembered seeing 
chalk. A colleague named llarina said 
chalk was unnecessary. But with class be- 
ginning in an hour, it was time to find 
textbooks. From the janitor's closet I 
dragged a box of fifty antique grammars, 
which smelled like cat water and’ were 
coated with, of all things--chalk dust. 
My students would be so impressed. 

First period's ninth graders arrived in 
the guise of four dozen small boys, aged 
nine, each of whom dutifully pumped my 
arm before and after the lesson. (Had I 
been a senorita, I discovered later, they 
would have been obliged to kiss me.) The 
boys could count to twenty in English and 
recite tne names of several U.S. states, 
such as California, Nevada, Colorado, 
Texas, Arizona, Florida, and Nuevo 
ilexico. The grammars would have to mold 
in their box a while longer. 

Most impromptu speeches come easy after 
six repetitions. It was seventh period 
that day that put a bone in my throat. 
"Me amo Robert Schnelle. Soy de Mass- 
achusetts en el nordeste de los Zertados 
Unidos." Halfway through this introduc- 
tion, I suddenly noticed a girl whose 
dark eyes had locked on mine. Now people 
like me start to blow it with Latin lan- 
guages when they are thinking about how a 
pair of eyelashes could be so long and so 
black. Taking pity, a boy named Luis vol- 
unteered to introduce himself, his hob- 
bies, and his father's occupation. I lis- 
tened to my students speak: Antonio. Bas- 
ketball. Bus driver. Lucia. "The" ’ pop 
music. Bank teller. Alfonso. Soccer. 
iortician. And finally, liarybel of the. ` 
long lashes, who “had” seventeen years, 
whose father worked the night shift at. | 
Moctezuma, who liked to knit and collect 

butterflies in her spare time. ilarybel 


dovbooooooddooootd0 000b ooo oo ooo oodo o Tod 000000 0000000000000000000009000029A090099 j 
-aspired to become an airline hostess, but 


on my desk. 


" can, ‘and read: "Dear Sir, I want you be 
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would enjoy motherhood as well, I didn't 
hear the rest. 

Passing by the flower market on my way 
home, I stopped to buy roses for | 
Josefina. I could see it all before me: a 
seventeen-year-old girlfriend, slim, 
brown, and desiring. Her family would be 
beside themselves at such a prospect as I 
presented. Senor would in truth be a 
wealthy don, his wife, a Latin madonna, 
and our wedding would cap off weeks of 
orgiastic celebration in the streets. 

Next day after dinner, a note appeared 
I thought it smelled like 
grapes, then noticed Snoopy figures glued ) 
to the envelope. What in creation had I N 
imagined? This was a little girl--with 





` vengeful brothers no doubt; I was a 


twenty-three year old teacher. I crumpled 
the note, tossed it, pulled it from the 


my friendly. liarybel." 
I stayed Late that evening and walked 
home after dark. Our neighborhood 
watchman switched his horse past a row of | 
cactus bars, trilled his whistle, and 
faded. I pictured'liarybel in a pool of 
sardenias. 
More notes followed. "Dear my Teacher, 
Have you the time after this classes? 


‘Concepcion and I go the the cinema." 
“Dear Robert, I:am love your class very 


much for I practice English frequently. 

Your friend, llarybel." Often we talked, j 
and her eyes never moved when she looked 

at me. 

Finally came an invitation. llarybel's 
‘cousin would be married in two weeks and 
would I attend as Harybel's guest? llanuel 
was also a cousin of the bride to be, so 


‘he would provide whatever buffer I might 


want. I accepted. 


Josefina's cooking was transcendental. 
The hours I spent at her table--gazing 
through the steam of a bean pot, coraing 
on fish in mole sauce, or sighing with a 
mouthful’ of custard flan --among those 


` that makes memory a generous dream. Away 


from her kitchen, though, I discovered 


‘that Tlaxan cooking includes a flair for 


the bizarre. Josefina warned me of this 
as I dressed: for the wedding, but I 
thought, what better time to take the 


acid test? 


Not that food was foremost in my mind 
äs Manuel: and I seated ourselves at one ad 
of many cloth covered ‘reception tables. i 
did accept a plate of shrimp with limes, 


“ and then began the tricky business of 
‘eating, smiling, and pretending to under- 


stand. Beyond the canopy, heat waves rip- 
pled over fields of cane that stretched 
to where they blended with the haze. A 


‘mariachi band ‘played La Bamba. Two fat 


men in white--uncapped beers. Waiters 

brought platters piled with viands, and 
dripped sweat. I passed on the batter- 
fried rooster feet, then a woman to my 
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left asked if .I could- “identify the :hash. 
I'd been forking. Manuel. translated: 

sheeps' brain in blood. ‘Where was llary- 
bel? 

During stuffed chiles the band launched 
into La Jerona, a blood-stirring tribute 
to an Aztee TEE EE am like the green 
pepper, spicy, but so, delicious. They 
call me the black one, black as earth, 
and so impassioned," The refrain went un- 
heard, because suddenly we were on our 
feet, roaring and raising up glasses. The 
bride and her stocky groom grinned from 
the border of a bougainvillea hedge. Be- 
hind them stood liarybel with her arm in 
the arm of the tallest, darkest, hand- 
somest man I have ever seen. 

It may have been, the surprise of that 
instant which shot brain hash to some 
vital region. I galloped to the privy 
with a hornet in my gut, and rhythmically 
lost all sense of time and place. I 
retched and retched and retched and 
slept. I expect it was the Virgin of 
Guadalupe, smiling softly from the out- 
house wall, who pulled me through that 
campaign. Whoever it was, I felt 
strangely restored by the time Ilanuel 
found me. He ladled water from a wooden 
bucket, and each gulp confirmed my im- 
pression that nothing mattered outside of 
this moment: bad teaching, lousy Spanish, 
weak insides, and a whimsical crush, all 
were forgiven. 

d walked lightly toward the wedding 
tent. ilarybel waited to introduce her 
fiance. She explained his ongoing prep- 
aration for engineering school and his 
problems with the English section of the 
entrance exam. She told him I was 
sympatico, at which I took the hint and 
said that it would be my pleasure to help 
with tutoring. Javier, this -handsomest of 
men, was also the friendliest. ‘Je talked 
mountaineering for a while, and then his 
arms were pinned from behind by a gang of 
caterwauling smallfry. They dragged 
Javier from his seat to the center of.a 
packed dirt dance floor. As they held his 
wrists, one of the waiters tied a napkin 
over his eyes.'Then they gave him a mini- 
ature baseball bat, while from the second 
story roof a huge pinata was lowered..A 
drum roll signalled "go." “Uno! Dos! - 
Tres! Quatro!" With each shout, from the 
guests the batter cut a swath. At each 
swing of the bat, unseen hands pulled the 
pinata out of reach. The more preposter- 
ous the gap between pinata and bat, the 

_ greater everyone's delight. People 
Ier themselves into chairs, onto 
their knees, into each other's arms. ` 
Taking a tremendous wallop, Javier fin- 
ished his try in the dust. Ilanuel batted 
next, then someone shouted “El Rubio” 
~-the blonde one. Embarrassment and pique 
seized mé at once. The faces of the kids 
who grabbed me took on a devilish cast, 
and the adults, I thought, looked sudden- 
ly drunk. They were splitting their sides 
at my expense. Why make me the object of 
derision? Wasn't I exposed enough in 


.gutter. I jumped, batted, 


.ridicule. 
“me now with the gentle spirit of comedy. 


‘Tlaxa? ‘Pretending I’ knew how to teach? 


Playing along as though this culture were 
second nature? Supposing. a pretty girl 
loved me? Outhouse beatitude had vanish- 
ed. The blindfold cut off my sight. 

I swung at space and gauged each miss 
by the volume of shouting. Part of me 
hoped to.make contact, if not with the 
pinata, when with ‘Somebody's head. I 
leaped and swung overhead. I ‘crouched and 
cut from the knees.’.A hand grabbed my 
shirt tail so I sliced behind, hitting 
nothing, but coming down hard on my butt. 
ilore hands. raised me and I waited. A 
quiet pause, the sound of rope chafing 
and cracked the 
air, bringing down a rain of small, hard 
candies, I was in the dirt. Still sight- 
less, I smiled. Again hands lifted me, 
this time overhead. I was confused when 
the blindfold came off, but I- saw no 
The guests’ laughter embraced 


Their faces were wide and generous. In 
the third of that day's reversals, I rode 
as high as a bowl game champ, and looked 
down to where my first clear visions of 
Tlaxa had come. 


Rob: Schnelle 
000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
LEASURING UP 


One of my friends at Bre ad Loaf arranged 
never to see his grades. ‘iis teachers did 
not tell him the grades they assigned to 
his papers, and the School of English 
never mailed him his final report cards. 
ile is now a healthy, happy adult, mar- 
ried, with a beautiful baby daughter, and 
heading a distinguished school. He claims 
that not knowing his Bread Loaf grades 
never hurt him in his personal or pro- 
fessional life. 

It seems to me that he had some good 
reasons for his bizarre behavior. llis 
arguments against grades have become un- 
modish again; but they are, I think, 
still worth considering, as follows. 
First, a grade is an imperfect measure- 
ment of something undefined. Does it, for 
example, represent the student's accomp- 
lishment measured by some absolute stan- 
dard? If so, such a standard is rarely - 
communicated to the student, before, 
during, or after a course. Or is the 
srade assigned somehow taking various 
factors into account: the student's abil- 
ities? her level of achievement’ when she 
began the course? the abilities and 
achievenents of her classmates? how hard 
she seems: to have tried? her docility? 
all of the above? none? other? This is 
murky business. 

His: second argument is that grades in- 
fluence students to work more for the A's 
and B's than for learning or skills. The 
grades tend to become an end in themsel- 
ves, and that is especially unfortunate 
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when you remember that few seem able to 
say what grades mean. 

Next, as we all know, grades are 
assigned best individual by individual. | 
Grades do not work as well for group 
'~projects, in which individuals work to- ` 

gether to create and to learn. In short, 

grades tend to reinforce an educational 
system that many of us think is already 
too competitive. Grades stress the in- 
dividual, Naturally, she begins to think, 
of her record, her goals, her achieve- 
ment. She compares and competes. But most 
of us. would rather see our students work- 
ing more cooperatively, sharing with and 
..helpine each other. In life, as opposed 
‘to school; we work mostly with others. 
Couldn't school help our children to 
learn to work more cooperatively? Grades 
- work against that goal. 

Many schools and colleges report that 
anxiety about getting a low grade keeps 
students from ‘exploring courses and dis- 
ciplines that: they might find difficult. 
The pre-med fears he won't ace the Shake- 
speare course, and the poet is scared of 
getting a low grade in physics. Here, 
too, grades seem to be negative, encour- 
aging timidity and conformity. 

There are other arguments, too. I know. 
You've heard them all. So have I, and I 
feel uncomfortable when I think about Che 
subject. For example, in several years I 
have done nothing to try to change the 
system I am in. Perhaps it cannot be 
transformed utterly, but surely I can 
talk some colleagues into making some 
adjustments along the way? That's what my 
Bread Loaf friend is doing in his school. 


Jin Curley 
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CAT'S Ii! THE CRADLE 

I felt like I was sneaking out the door. 
I walked over to Trevor, He was in his 
little chair that attached to the kitchen 
table eating O's (Cheerios) and smiling 
with his new teeth. He was wearing more 
food than he ate. 

I wanted to hold him, but I was afraid 
he'd sense my going away, so from behind 
I kissed his blonde curls and hugged him 
in the chair, trying not to look into his 
eyes. I bolted for the door and in the 
driveway uncomfortably kissed Tammy good- 
bye. The whole scene was a nightmare. I 
drove quite a while before I composed my- 
self. 

I'd known for some time I'd be heading 
for Bread Loaf but I hadn't fully antici- 
pated how awkward and hectic my departure 
‘was going to be. liy schedule had been in- 
sane through the end of llay right into 
June. I had to be at school until the day 
before I left. Between finals, coaching, 
and committee work, no matter how much I 
tried, I never got home until evening. 
Tammy would be ‘tired from work, getting 
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Trevor supper, and preparing something 
for me to eat. One night I found a note 


on the refrigerator: "Dear lir. Paul: 
Remember me? I'm lirs. Paul. People who 


know me well call. me Tammy. We have a son 


named Trevor--remember? Ha Ha. Love, Your 
wife." Knowing I'd be leaving for most of 
the summer in a couple of weeks, I didn't 
think this was funny. 

Maybe I should stay home. As June roll- 
ed around, these family concerns were 
enawing at ine. Tammy pointed out it was 
my third year and how I'd put off gradu- 
ate school for so long already. I'd be 
able to see her and Trevor a couple of 
times during the term. We batted the sub- 
ject around and both realized what was 
bothering me most was not seeing Trevor. 

He was now thirteen months old. I glow- 
ed when anyone said, "He looks like his 
dad," or "He's got Danny's eyes.” Recent- 


` ly he'd shown great interest in the bas- 
_ketball. I'd put it in his chubby little 


hands and guide it toward the hoop with 


me right hand. His eyes would light up as 


the ball went into the air..He'd clap and 
laugh with real delight. He'd sit in my 
lap during the Celtics’ play-off games 
and when I'd say, “Larry Bird,” he'd 
bounce and clap. 

I'd set home some days when it was 
still light out and we'd go out to the 
yard and shoot at the basket or check out 
some of the trees. Trevor enjoyed touch- 
ine the leaves and needles. He pointed, 
and as we moved from tree to tree he'd 
smile and wrinkle up his brow or scrunch 
up his: face. Ilaybe because, I knew I had 
to leave in a few days I was more fas- 


_Cinated by him, but just before I left he 


was saying more words like kitty, bucket, 
ball, and mimicking our dog when he 
barked. Trevor started walking holding 
onto the furniture. Every minute seemed 
to bring new changes. 

Tammy was justifiably feeling left out. 
I'd gone away the past two summers with- 
out this new and obvious concern. She was 
trying to be very understanding. When I 
left she said things like, "We've been 
apart before," and "I'm just tired, so 
I'm over-reacting." We were both at a 





loss. Neither of us could hide the tight- 


ness in our throats the morning I left. I 


felt mean. 


At Bread Loaf I immersed myself in my 
classwork and went for longer runs. I 
spent as much time as I could with 
friends and drank more beer than usual. I 
tried out for the plays, hopine—-a-part 
vould keep me busy and keep my mind off 
home. Despite all this I missed Trevor, 
Whenever I had an idle moment, he was on 
my mind. 

Sunday afternoon the first weekend of 
the term, I bolted. ily four-and—one-half- 


‚hour drive was crazy. At times tears 


would come on. I had to get home. Now. 
That night Tammy and I talked quite a 
while. For the first time she said she 
felt my schedule at the end of the year, 
followed abruptly by my leaving for 
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school, was unfair. She asked if I came 
home only to see Trevor. It wasn't just 
Trevor, but he certainly was the focus of 
my discontent. 

In discussing my concern or need to be 
with Trevor, we both realized our son was 
arousing something in me. ly folks had 
split up when I was nine months old and I 
never did meet my father. It hit me. I 
wanted my son to have a dad. I wanted to 
be there for him because I knew what it 
was like to be without a father. Going 
solo to fathers’ and sons’ events, being 
taught to drive by an older brother who 
wasn't thrilled about it, just being able 
to look at photos and say "That's me and 
my dad," and many other little things I 
never got to do--bothered me, 

Tammy was understanding and for the 
first time in weeks we really talked. 
Things made a little more sense when I 
left to return to school. As I pulled in 
front of the Annex that Monday night, I 
felt better, not great or totally com- 
fortable with the situation, but better. 


Danny Paul 
000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
NIGHT 


It should have been a cold November 
night, but I don't think it was. Sometime 
in lfovember, though, before my ninth 
birthday my mom and new step-father came 
to get my little sister and me. After 
dark. After work. I don't remember having 
met him. We'd been living with my mom's 
parents for three years. I was attending 
second grade in the school across the 
street, had my own pony and horse, and a 
houseful of cousins to play with. 

ily aunt tells me we'd been shuffled 
back and forth--my mom would drive the 
sixty miles to Beallsville and take us 
back to Wilmot, then my grandfather would 
oo get us again. lly grandparents didn't 
approve of the new man, fle was an out-of- 
towner, and he was a Catholic. I don't 
remember being hauled from one to the 
other, though. 

This last time they came down in a 
white '57 Chevy Nomad station wagon. ly 
grandfather had closed the Sunoco garage 
for the evening, and we were all up at 
the house. I don't remember who gave us 
the news, or how they save it. I just 
remember finding my way through the com- 
fertable darkness ef the yard and garden 
down to the barn--hiding out with my pony 
ilidnight. That was dumb. First place they 
looked. It was probably my mom who found 
me. I would never have gone with a 
stranger. 

Back at the house my grandmother, 
short, wide, fierce when she needed to 
be, sat in the brightly lit dining room, 
holding my five-year-old sister. She must 
have known that they were going to take 
us, but she hadn't told us, hadn't packed 
anything. ilaybe she thought she and my 


grandfather would prevail, as they always 
had. But the cardboard boxes were lined 
up on the linoleum floor, boxes for hold- 
ing the toys and books and clothes. While 
the other adults waited outside, she mov- 
ed through the house, pulling treasures 
out of bureau-drawers. liy ‘sister. and I ` 
sat in the cane-bottomed chairs and 
watched. She handed me birthday presents 
which I couldn't open yet and a white 
leather Bible. lly name was printed in 
gold in the lower ‘right corner: Kathy 
"Joe." That made me angry. 

Boxes were loaded. My mother told us we 
had to leave then. She and my step- 
father half-dragged, half-carried us down | 
the broken sidewalk. Everybody must have 
been crying in the dark. lly sister and I 
screamed, reaching back for the safety of 
our grandparents. ? 

The seats of the Nomad were covered 
with plastic embossed with little stars. 
They were cold. 

We were told we'd have bunk beds. Ve 
awoke in them the next morning. KI 

I still haven't asked my mother why she 
did this to us. 


Kathy Fearon 
000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
‘BROW! DOES BLUE 


Beads of sweat gathered under my armpit. 
Slowly rolling down my inner arm, My 
stomach tossed. Dinner had been Licht, 
almost non-existent. Now, it flopped, 
flipped, turned over again. lly arms 
shook. I moved my feet, rocking, one heel 
up and then the other. The eyes didn't 
focus. The blurring caused a lisht head. 
Small stars darted, dipping on the left 
and then the right. I was scared. 

I had reason to be. What would people 
think? Maybe they'd hate the piece. Maybe 
they'd laugh. (orbe they'd think nothing. 
Silence. Stillness of faces. llo expres- 
sions, only blanks. That scared me. What 
if I talked too fast? Unintelligible 
gobbledygook. Babble. Words running to- 
gether. 

I hadn't appeared in front of people in 
years. Students didn't count. lloney was 
involved. These people were my peers. lly 
friends. People I played soccer with, ran 
with, drank a beer, Drank too many. I 
didn't care if they didn't like me. I 
wanted them to like the scenes. The Blue 
Parlor had always been for others. Not 
me. Tonight, it shouldn't have been for 
me. She forced me into it. She played on 
my ego. I hate my ego. Only one possible 
outcome--failure. I hate failure. 

My mouth moved. Words appeared in lis- 
tener's ears. ly tongue didn't tie. Amaz- 
ing. Shocking. People were listening. The 
words looked real. Maybe they sounded 
real. ily voice jumped from the throat. No 
more loud heartbeat. Only eyes staring. I 
was feeling more confident by the minute. 
The story, for the first time, made 
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sense. It didn't sound stupid. Pages 
flipped. Laughter. Only where appro- 
priate. I didn! t realize the humor. Good. 
(uch needed. Too serious. Not too senti- 
mental, I hope. 

The last page. ‘lly. EEN moved like that 
of a drunkard. Unrestrained. Slip-ups 
were overlooked. ify heart SE "Peo- 
ple don't die playing games." The end. 
“Thank you." A bit quick. Surging blood. 
Lead to’the knees. Head light. Reading 
over. It wasn't so bad. I had enjoyed it. 
Maybe I would try it again. Handshakes. — 
Good jobs. Thank: you's. A Ke from 
Margaret. 

I'd never expected the response I got. 
Sitting up front of the computer termi- 
nal, my mind and body has finally set- 
tled. I wasn't such a failure. People may 
have listened. ly presentation wasn't as 
bad as I thought. 


Edward Brown 
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NOTHING FANCY 


Cats were strewn all over the porch of 
Harvey Parrish's farm house, as if the 
cartoonist George Booth had sketched it. 
A ram on a chain grunted and leaned 
toward the house. The truck was there, 
but the place was so quiet I wasn't sure 
if anyone was home, I wanted a gallon of 
Harvey's smokey, sweet maple, syrup. 
Through the scrim of screen door I saw a 
kitchen of vague shapes like those you 
try to transform into something’ sure in 
the night of your child's heart. I 
knocked. A chair creaked and a woman's 
voice invited me in. Putting aside her 
lap desk, and taking the crutch which 
leaned against the woodstove, she went 
for Harvey. ; d 

The room was crammed and nothing was 
new, Saltine tins lined the walls from 
linoleum to ceiling. Books and cats cov- 
ered every surface. The pad on her lap 
desk was filled with tiny penciled let- 
ters. She had been translating something 
into Greek. 

Harvey limped out from the back room 
using the other crutch. lle spoke a quiet 
"Hello, syrup's at the sugar house,” and 
led me out to his truck. His dog, Crud, 
looked longingly at the tailgate. I moved 
to give him a boost, but Harvey stopped 
me with "Crud don't need no help". 

Harvey gives definition to Yankee Farm- 
er: worn boots, flannel shirt, suspen- 
ders, green work pants hanging on a wiry 
frame. His face is as craggy as you'd ex- 
pect, his skin as weathered, and his eyes 
as beady. He is the only man I know who 
is able to maintain three days' beard 
growth at all times. The trick is to get 
him talking in his Vermont accent. He 
uses words like "endeavor" and “circuit- 
ous.” He could tell you what trees the 
Romans used for water pipes, or what the 
rainfall was in inches for the month of 


June 1956. But usually he won't. 


Once, having come to mow my field, he 
saw a bear and got down off his tractor 
almost as soon as he had begun. All he 
said as he got in his truck was "There is 
a large animal sleeping under them apple 
trees. Think I'll take myself a little 
break.” 

lis sugar house rises like a pagoda in 
the sugar bush. But nothing's fancy about 
Harvey or his farm, unless it's the view. 
He has risen every day of his life to 
look out over thirty miles of mountains 


.and.meadows-and maples. He is the third 


generation of his family to make his liv- 
ing from this rocky hillside. , 

In the dark house, I could barely see. 
I tried to make out the shape of the 
boiling vat, but it was no clearer than 


“my perception of this farmer. He fits his 
stereotype as much as he breaks it. He is 


Yankee Ingenuity personified, and his 
wife translates classics. 
As he handed me the gallon can, heavy 


‘with the promise of winter breakfasts, I 


asked him if he was planning to retire. 
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All he said was, "Lots of folks retire to 
Vermont. I figure I don't need to. I live 
here.” 


Tracy Linn 
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` LIVING Wood 


To explain his business, Scott iorrison 
points to the logo on his t-shirt. "'Lig- 
num Vitae’ is a dense hardwood that grows 
in South America,” he says. "It means 
"wood of life,’ and it was used in fash- 
ioning ship bearings because of its tre- 
mendous strength.” 

Sitting across the table in Hinesburs's 
Kali-Yuga Diner, Morrison puts away hash 
browns, poached eggs, and English muf- 
fins. His slim, hard frame and sun 
bleached hair are evidence of outdoor 
work. I ask him how he sot involved in 
historic restoration. 

"I guess a lot of it started over in 
Holderness, Heu Hampshire. My friends and 


_I used to dig for old bottles by the 


covered bridge there. Then I began to 
root around old houses. When I :came here 
to Middlebury College, I majored in Art 
History and took a course in iliddlebury 
architecture. That got me focused on 
local structures. I ended up writing my 
thesis on various, nineteenth-century 
builders and their work. I've always 


been more interested in who built a cer- 


tain house than who lived in it, which is 
why I get so ticked off when I: see some- 

one trashing a 1790's farm house. Chances 
are I've read three or four sources tell- 
ing me about a builder-~-where he came 
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from, how he worked--so I have a personal 
connection." 

I ask Morrison to explain how he became 
associated with the Sheldon lluseum in 
Middlebury, where he is considered a liv- 
ing resource of town lore. 

"In 1974, I started to bring ancient 
account books, diaries, and other manu- 
scripts down from the various museum at- 
tics. Literally hundreds of documents had 
been squirreled away by Henry Sheldon al- 
most a century ago. Out of that came a 
filing system and manuscript notebook 
that still keep me busy. i 

Je think of preservation as a rela- 
tively new field, but here's this guy 
Henry Sheldon in the 1300's with an in- 
credible insight into history, collect- 
ing everything in sight. He had a mummy, 
a polar bear rug...he'd take twigs from 
trees that had been felled and catalogue 
them: ‘This was the apple tree in front 
of so-and-so‘'s house, whose ancestor was 
John Alden from the Mayflower,' and as a 
matter of fact, when John Alden's house 
was knocked down in Boston, Sheldon took 
pieces of that. So you can imagine the 
kinds of diaries and ledgers he collect- 
ed. 

"The winter after graduating from col- 
lege, I was awarded a grant to help speed 
up the process of cataloguing Sheldon's 
Manuscripts. But the same interest I had 
in researching who built what, led me in- 
to all kinds of dusty cellars and attics 
to learn just how these buildings were 
put together. Since then, I've been dedi- 
cated to hands-on preservation work. 

"I met my partner, Jack, in 1978, put- 
ting up prepackaged homes for a local 
contractor. He were both discouraged cre- 
ating a product we couldn't be proud of. 
The next year we quit, and began disman- 
tling for salvage the old Addison Hotel. 
Right away I could see the difference be- 
tween its huge slabs of slow-growth tim- 
ber and the little sticks of wood we'd 
been working with before. It suddenly hit 
me that staggering amounts of this super- 
ior material were being burned and bull- 
dozed just to make way for some quick, 
new shelter. 

"Jack and I started as Lignum ieee by 
rebuilding an 1815 Cape that had been 
part of the Addison Hotel. Since then, 
we've dismantled about twenty old struc- 
tures and rebuilt eight. We also have 
five complete buildings in storage, in- 
cluding a gothic revival church from West 
Rutland." 

Currently, Lignum Wines is constructing 
a composite house, which entails the use 
of pieces from numerous.antique homes. 

"Some people would call it a fake. I 
like to think of it as a kind of orches- 
tration. It's like those magazine photo- 
graphs of some group Like the Supreme 
Court. Below the picture and blank sil- 
houettes numbering the identity of each 
person. That's what we're. doing with the 
house. We've got door frames from a farm- 
house in New York, staircases out of a 


‘tality about recycling and lost ca 
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site we pulled down in New Jersey. During 
deconstruction we mark each bean an? 
board with a code to show its exact loca- 


tion. Putting it all back together 

easy, except that this is a composi 

house, which requires a little g 
“I guess I've got a late sixtics me 








But from a craftsman's point of v< 
can show you detail work in a 1760's 
house that's never been repeated. It's 
incredible what the permanence mentality 
of that time produced. So I don’t under- 
stand why we should lose this stuff alto- 
gether just because the average femily of 
today lives in a house for only six- 
years. People knock a building over and 
throw out forty-foot eight—by--tens, which 
you don't find nowadays, and come WAGE 
with two~by-—fours. 

"There is a sense of mission in. showing 
that you can save antique building mate- 
rials, that if you treat them right they 
don't deteriorate, that you don't have to 
use plywood. The basis of Che whole thing 
is caring enough about your surroundings 
to want to preserve them. A lot of my 
concern isn't even architecture as such. 
It's seeing good materials and not let- 
ting them go to waste, When we take apart 
a brick house there's nothing left. A11 
the rocks that can be reused come out of 
the foundation, we save the bricks and 
nails, and the scrap metal goes to the 
scrap yard. 

"For me, the work is a vehicle to some- 
thing else," Morrison says, holding the 
door for me. He pauses while‘we stroll to 
his pickup, then looks out over a corn- 
field. "I find it's a constant struggle 
to pay attention, to concentrate. The 
highest quality work needs the clearest 
thinking. When you're making cuts down to 
a thirtieth of an inch and you lose your 
train of thought for one second, you've 
ruined a piece of wood. It's an interest- 
ing process. The thinking and the build- 
ing become a pursuit of concentration it- 
self, I'm to the point now where I value 
that state of mind even more than skills. 
And that can carry you through a life- 
time. 


Rob Schnelle 
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AT AE Ii] HIS BODY 


Eliot Horan walks easy, a man at home in 


his body, at ease with himself. He looks 
as if he could move to be taller than 
life if he needed to. He has needed to 
more often than most of us. In most of 
the story he told me, alcohol was trying 
to be the protagonist. 

"Ten years ago, if you had gou me I 
would be teaching English, coaching bas- 
ketball, and trying to finish a graduate 
degree, I would have said you were in- 
sane." 


I Eegen es 
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He attributes the way he enjoys people 
to the love he received from his grand- 
parents in his first years. "I think I 
was a very loving, trusting little boy. I 
was spoiled and happy until I was six. 
From there, for the next twenty-five 
years, life went downhill, But the in- 

fluence of my grandparents and their 
love has never really left me. 

“It's not that my mom didn't try to be 
a good mother. Who am I to judge? But her 


drinking made it hard. Although my father 


was always there, I felt no bond between 
us, ever." 

Eliot speaks with equanimity. He knows 
himself in the way that people who have 
had to rewrite the narrative of their 
lives know themselves. 

"lly mom would come to all my POERI 
games and played catch with me in the 
yard, but she and my dad fought all the 


time. The first time he really hit her I 


was thirteen. 

“In junior high I hung around with the 
wrong people and had a good time. I was 
always in trouble. ify dad spent so much 
time trying to get things straightened 
out at school that he said he felt as if 
he was the one attending. Until I was put 
in a foster home it was sports that kept 
me out of prison.” 

The story Eliot tells is at the heart 
of him. He takes pleasure in the narra- 
tive he now makes of the fraginented life 
he led. 


“I sot culture, you know, classical 


music, manners, and a subscription to GQ, 


when I went to live with the Van der 
Marks. They were real social climbers and 
I became their show horse: the bad boy 
who went good under foster care. I read 
Bertrand Russell's Selected Essays while 
I lived with them, and they encouraged ne 
to go to college and got me a, full ward-‘ 
robe. 
When the civil rights workers were 
killed in Selma, I got a political con- 
science, I severed connections with the 
Van der iarks, and sold my wardrobe to 
help pay for school," He smiles at the 
irony of it. i 
"But I dropped out at the end of my 
sophomore year. With the draft looming, I 
was cleaning putty off windows in Boca’ 
Raton. I joined the Air Force and the day 
they sent me to Phoenix, I went AWOL.” 
In the sixties, Eliot's existence paral- 
lelled the disintegration of the coun- 
try's SEN and to EE the threads of 
Lice eeyfrom tangling, he begins to ` 
EE his wandering S by remembering ` 
what was happening politically, year by 
year. Having been honorably discharged, 
he went back to school on the G.I. Bill 
and joined SADA S 
"I’ve never regretted being part of 
S.D.S. I thought the '67 demonstration in 
D.C. would have been really fun, if there 
hadn't been a war going on. Dick Gregory 
told great L.B.J. jokes and the music was 
terrific. But the march on the Pentagon 
changed me, I've never seen anything‘as ` 
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vicious. I was handed a squirt. gun full 
of something like ink and was told to aim 
for.the eyes of the thugs they called 
Federal Marshals. Seeing a woman being 
beaten with clubs, I found I couldn't 
move to help her. I lost faith then, A 
peace movement of violence was too wrong. 

"With the money from a student loan, I 
went to Hollywood. I was swept up in the 
wildness of it, even though Iwas working 
in a rare book store. I got to really 
love rare books while the Hari Krishnas 
danced out on the street, and Keith 
Richards, Mama Cass, and the Jefferson 
Airplane browsed in the store." 

Though he is animated by his story, 
Eliot's. eyes have another, hard-won 
knowledge in them as he speaks. 

"That was the year, when I went back to 
Eastern iMichigan University, that my 
chemical dependency began.. I,was drink- 
ing, hooked on speed, and heavily into 
cocaine, and I lost my job. I convinced 
friends to buy into a book shop, and then 
I drank it out of business.”..:. 

The detail and intensity of his story 
are lost for a while. For several years 
the narrative belonged to alcohol, and 
Eliot has reworked those years too many 
times, trying to reclaim them, to want to 
tell it again.’ 

"I drank because I had to. My worst 
days now are better than my best days 
drunk. I am a person who has died and 
been given another chance at life. I 
don't think life has gotten any clearer, 
but I'm clearer about it.” 


Tracy Winn 
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LIKE A CHANCE MEETING OF FRIENDS 


As you jingle through the screen gäe? 
Poor Richard's Book Store, Beatrice the 
cat brushes by your leg and returns to 
her basket on the counter. Then, as if 
meeting a friend, Lois Craig emerges from 
the stacks and greets you. 

Hrs. Craig has been a part-time or 


full-time resident here since 1933 when 
she entered Ifiddlebury College. In De- 


pression times when few women attended 
college and when the $1,000 a year col- 
lege expenses cost one-sixth of her fath- 
er's salary, Mrs. Craig came from New 
Jersey to go to’ college. And, at age 16, 
stepping off Ee ‘milk run” overnight 
train at 5:30 in the morning, Mrs. Craig 
fell in love with the campus and the 
community which she would ever afterward 
call “home.” 

This same community was home to Robert 
Frost, whom she met through her American 
Literature professor, “Doc” (Reginald 
Lansing) Cook. Sometimes Doc Cook invited 
his good friend Robert Frost to class. 
lirs. Craig says, grinning, “Robert Trost 
was known then for his love of conversa- 
tion, and generally it was a monologue, 
but no one minded that. They just. hung on 
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every word because he was’a delightful 
_ raconteur. and a wit. You always expected 
to, hear something original from him, and | 
usually you were not disappointed." 


Like all Vermonters and lovers of poet- 


. ry, Mrs. Craig relishes Robert Frost 
_ trivia. A Bread Loaf student waiter once 
Said to her, "Standard fare for Robert 
Frost was a raw egg or two in his orange 
juice, which didn't appeal to me very 
much," 

Later, Mrs. Craig says, "We would cone, 
_back with our children and point out 
Robert Frost as we saw him on the street 


and try to impress them that someday they | 


„vould grow: up. to appreciate their neigh- 

bore 

Just GE BEE War II she married 
Bill Craig whose service in the Navy and 
subsequent teaching and administration ` 
positions in colleges prompted many moves 
around the country. And, lirs. Craig says, 
"Usually in those days the kinds of posi- 
tions my husband held included the expec- 
tation that the wife would be a 'two-for- 
the-price-of-one' situation, so I was in- 
volved in the campus life of every uni- 
versity or college where Buti had a 
position." 
` Despite. the moves, Middlebury remained 
home for the Craigs. In 1964, they. bought 
15 acres from the Upsons and built the 
year-round house in the meadow across 
from what is now Brandy Brook Cottage. 

Their. Ripton house held a couple of 
thousand books, some, antiques. In an 
effort to learn the value of her own ` 
books, Mrs. Craig took a course on rare 
and antiquarian books and apprenticed . 
herself to Harriet Proctor, then owner of 
the Breadloaf Bookstore, and loved the > 
work. “It seemed to me that next.to hav- 
ing Christmas in your own family, opening 
boxes of book collections was about the 
most exciting. thing that could happen.” 
= Finally in. 1982, Poor Richard's Book ` 
Store came up for sale, and Mrs. Craig 
jumped at the opportunity. Looking back, 
she said, "I didn't realize then how ) 
bravely foolish I was, or foolishly brave 
I was, to take on something that I had 
never done before.” In March, after the 


floors were sanded, bookshelves built and 
loads of books bought, the store re-open- . 


ed under lfrs. Craig's ownership. It is 
the perfect job for a woman whose passion 
for literature began 65 years ago when 
she taught herself to. read at age four. 


Thanks to Beatrice, Poor Richard's soon 


became known as "the store with the eat,” 
and people come in not only to browse, 
but to talk, Conversation often begins 
with pet stories (as Beatrice's ears get 

rubbed) and go from there. "This becomes 
a place where people feel free to philos- 
ophize,” said lirs. Craig. "There are ` 
things that have happened in this store 
that make us feel that the store's mis- 
sion is above and beyond just the selling 
of books." 

From her undergraduate days, iMrs. Craig 
remembers that Doc Cook used to refer to 


a nagging mother. 
‘to Long Island University, but he didn't 


There's 
. thing I tried to do was to cold cock him. 
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sightings of unexpected pleasures, like a 
den of small foxes, as "nature's favor." 
Tucked away under Main Street reigns a 
guarded, well-educated lady who sponse in 
complete sentences. Another nature’ 


. favor. 


Kim Stover 
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WHERE THERE'S SMOKE, THERE'S FIRE 
Quiet, subdued, and neatly dressed, 

Stuart "Smokey" Robinson usually waits 
for others to initiate conversation, but 
his sharp comments, quick smile, and warm 
laugh reveal a smoldering fire beneath 
his passive figure. This last year, he 
has been working in admissions at Vassar 
College where he also coaches the soccer 
team. Stuarti wants to stay in education 
and dreams of starting a school in Harlem 
that would provide an education compar- 
able to the best schools in America. "The 
discrepancy between private and public 
schools bothers me. My old friends, some 


are dead because of drugs and some are 


the brightest people and haven't succeed- 
ed. People who had more ability than I 
did but who weren't lucky enough to have 
My friend Tyrone went 


finish there. Now, he’s working in a Copy 
Quick in our old neighborhood. The one 
thing that I remember from my mother is 
that education is the one gift that peo- 
ple can't take away from you. They can 
kill you, but they can 't take it away. 
Concerning his childhood, Stuart Raa 
ly asserts, "I was born in lew York CHEV, 
in. Harlem, near Sydenham Hospital which 
is now a monument. When I was born, my 
father was so proud that he got drunk and 
then ran down the streets of Harlem yell- 
ing 'I got a son. I-got a son.’ Two weeks 
later, he took me to the park and just 
held me. Unfortunately, I got frostbite. 
When my brother was born thirteen months 
later, my father bent down to me and said 
"Took Stuart, there's your brother. 
your brother. Well, the first 


That's when I went on the hunger strike 
but that was quickly ended by my aero! 
who would sit on the couch with a banana 
and then pat the couch saying, ‘C'mon 
Stuart, let's eat." I haven't liked 
bananas ever since.” 

When he first went to school, his moth- 
er dressed him up in a plaid green suit, 
a red bow tie and a white shirt. After 
two months, his teacher called his mother 
and said,”You can't dress him like that 
anymore, he's not geting along with the 
other children." 

Stuart remembers his friend Tyrone who 
was in the intelligent gifted class with 
him. "In fifth grade, we made a pact to 


do whatever the other was going to do. If 
_I was going to be in the Army, Tyrone was 
going into the Army. If he was going to 
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be a lawyer, I was going to be a lawyer. 
This didn't last long, because my mother 
took the decision out of our hands, She 
told me that I was going to a private 
school. I balked at it, but it was a 
great turning point in my life, and at 
the time I was too young to appreciate 
it. ; 

"My first day in a private school I was 
wearing a windbreaker and everyone else 
was wearing blue blazers. I was very 
quiet, and if I talked to anyone the 
first thing I'd say was something like, 
"Yeah, I've read Kim by Rudyard Kip- 
ling.’ Had to let them know that I could 
do the work. Sports was the best way I 


could meet people. After I beat the fast- ` 
est kid on the varsity soccer team, a boy“ 
came up to me at school the next day and ` 


said, 'I'm going to give you the name 
Smokey because your father'is a fireman, 
you run fast as hell, and because you sot 
one of the best tans I've éver sen, 
"When I went to Hotchkiss; I faced the 
same cycle of adjustments that I did in 
elementary school. When my parents drop- 


“ped me off at this boarding school, I 
_ looked around and asked myself, ‘What 


have I done?! There was only a handful of 
blacks in this institution that was com- 
posed mostly of upper class whites." 
However, Stuart conquered his fears, 
and during his senior year he was elected 
president of his class. "I remember the 
the first speech I gave. I used to love 
the chapel, and I would feel a part of 
the whole in there, but I would also feel 
alone. When the organ would play, there 
would be a space inside me that no one 
could touch. I remember the hollow floor 
of the church and the oversized chairs on 
which the faculty sat. I was up there 
that day. Little Smokey wds giving a 
speech. During the hymn, I was looking 


‘for the trap door, but it didn't exist. I 


got up to speak. There was no one cough- 
ing, and the students were sitting up in 
their chairs. I started talking and I 
could hear the echo of my own voice 
bouncing against the walls. It gave me 
confidence. I alluded to Martin Luther 
King's "I Have A Dream" and blended in a 
piece from the Bible. After it was over, 
the President of Hotchkiss wrote me a 
letter, saying that he had never been 
moved like that by a student's presen- 
tation. From then on, I loved giving 
speeches. I didn't prepare for the rest 
of them, I just got up in chapel and 
spoke from my heart." 

After Hotchkiss, Stuart went to Wil- 
liams College and was President of the 
College Council there. He majored in 
English and Afro-American Studies. The 
title of a thesis he wrote for the Afro- 
American Studies major was “It's All 
There in Black And White But Where Do I 
Fit In?: The Black Protagonist in Afro- 
American Literature." Because of his 
success, he admits that it's tough for 
him to return home. "My brother likes to 
tease me about dancing with the whites. 


We were best friends growing up. Before 
Hotchkiss, I can't remember a time when 
we weren't together. The night before I 
left, we shook hands between our bunk 
beds and said no matter how anery we ever 
get, we'll always be friends. We still 
are good friends. We respect our differ- 
ences and the different people that we've 
become, but a tension between us now 
exists. Certain doors are opening for me 


‘that he'll never see, Some of it is his 


fault, some of it is mine, and some of it 
is just the way things happened." 


Bobby Thym 
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POET OF SPIRITS 


“The air around Pamela Hadas moves to 


higher planes, and electricity pins the 
lives of the dead and living to her eyes, 
face and full moving’ mouth. She talks in 
the excitement of ideas and imagery, wav- 
ing her fingers like dancing life-chareged 
stems. She talks as if she's racing the 
sun as it begins to set behind the Ver- 
mont Mountains, All is well in the si- 
lence as she thinks. 

Pamela, the first wood nymph, white 
witch, and poet to come out of the Lake 
Michigan community of Holland, Michigan, 
one of the tulip capitals of the world, 
wears a flowered dress and thinks in 
realms at once abstract and concrete, 
here and then, now and never. 

“I’m happiest alone,” although it's 
pretty certain she isn't alone. She could 
be in the company of Gertrude Stein cul- 
tivating the voice, or voices essential 
to the cultivation of language which is 
poetry perfectly cultivated and precise 
measurement. Or she could be arm in arm 
with James Joyce talking with some seri- 
ous devotion about Finnegan's Wake. 

_ "Every paper I wrote as an undergrad- 
uate student was about Finnegan's Wake," 
Pamela says. "I was getting a reputa- 
tion." Her voice is mysteriously gentle 
and forceful. It has a sing-song quality. 
"David (Hadas) introduced me to Joyce. I 
didn't know anything when I met David. He 
taught me everything. I didn't even know 
what pornography was let alone hardcore. 
Core was always an apple, its center. 
David and I would sit at a table when I 
was a student. We'd rub knees and he'd 
read Finnegan's Wake to me. I didn't care 
about Ulysses or other works by Joyce but 
I loved Finnegan's Wake. I would go to 
the bookstore and look at the pictures of 
Joyce in Ellman's biography and cry. I 
would write letters to Joyce." 

Gertrude Stein and Emily Dickinson 
move in, speaking on planes where Pamela 
lives intuitively understanding their 
messages. Stein and Dickinson surround 
the circular nature of life which passes 
through the circular nature of sound. The 
circular nature of genius places itself 
at the center of this relationship. Stein 
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died around the time of Pamela's birth- 
day. "She died a bit before my birthday. 
‘Two months? I figure her spirit waited 
‘around that long for the right white 
witch to appear.” Pamela believes Dickin- 
son is the gnomic privacy of vision. She 
is America's company when it is alone and 
still. 3 

And what about all those voices in your 
poetry, Ms. Hadas? 

The open arms of the nation at the time 
when spirits outnumbered ‘mortals enticed 
the Dutch to flee the potato famine. The 
hard lives of these hard Calvinistic 
souls found the shores of Lake Michigan 
with blowing winters suitable to their 
stern natures. The poet's ancestors with 
names like Van Raalte and Vander Leister 
christened Holland and Zeeland. They were 
towns that would harbor spirits dead and 
to be born. Holland would spawn Pamela 
White and the suspended sours would find 
a voice. 

Before the Dutch on her mother's side, 
Pamela's "great, great, etc., grandfather 
on my father's side was a last-minute 
traitor to the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence. He slipped out and join- 
ed the British. His morals were more 
flexible." 

Flexible. Renegade ancestors and God- 
fearing Dutchmen then are the forefathers 
of the intense white witch sensitive to 
the humming thousand voices. The air in 
its clarity chatters to Pamela. 

This beautiful, frail-looking woman 
sitting with me on the porch at Bread 
Loaf embodies the voices of all those 
spirits that found brief passage through 
her. They are there, they speak, they go. 
They are more settled after having spoken 
through the voice that knows the density 
and stillness of time. Pamela moves into 
their lives, speaks their release and 
moves on. 

She looks at the dusk as if it were 
dawn and talks about love and curiosity. 
Pamela tastes her drink and stares at me. 
Punctuation. The movement from one plane 
to another is apparent. When she speaks 
this time her voice, her own, is a mix- 
ture of the sound of Berryman'’s "Dream 
Songs” and an urgent liarily Monroe. 

äi m porous," she whispers with eerie 
volume. "I fall in love so easily, with 
cats, dogs, cows, with anything, men, 
women, it eon e matter. Curiosity is 
the instinctive counterpart to love. I 
love Norman O. Brown because he was 
David's hero and I was curious about 
David. You try to like what the person 
you're in love with likes. When you stop 
being curious about someone, the love is 
diminished." 

OK. Enough with the lovetalk about ani- 
mals. What about men? 

"I love old men. The older the better." 
She laughs wildly but briefly. Pamela 


looks at me for a response and I secretly 


wish age would crawl all over me. 

We listen for a moment to the sounds 
typical of early evening in Eden. The 
last light of the day's sun shines 


, there's an upright bass, 
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brilliantly on her face, adding more life 
to her blue eyes which are naturally 
lively. Her eyes don't have the potential 
to look dull and empty of thought. She 
continues, 

"T was reading an article in the Times 
the other day about psychologists who 
were doing a study on love. They don't 
know the first thing about love. They 


. study things like manipulation and self- 


ishness but what do they say about tei 
osity? Nothing! Psychologists aren Ep 
curious the way scientists are curious. 
That's hy psychologists aren't scien- 
tists." 

Both of us leaned back. I was afraid to 
ask another question. Pamela had exhaust- 
ed me and I knew there was no way of fig- 
uring out this spirit in flesh. One more 
question. 

How do you protect yourself from your 
porous nature, Pamela? 

“I’m very Victorian,” she says as if 
this clears up everything. 

You're an enigma. 

“I'm open and closed at the same time.” 

That made sense considering her poetry, 
her readings, her teaching, and the airy, 
reclusive walks she takes around Bread 
Loaf, stepping lightly beyond our lives. 


H 


Ken Bennet 
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IT'S JAZZ, MAN 


Preservation Hall, New Orleans. No amen- 
ities. No seats, no stage, no air-con- 
ditioning, no mikes, no electric guitars. 
Just music. Pure New Orleans Jazz, 
straight from a heritage that retains the 
rhythms brought from Africa. Four hours 
of music. All for $2, which you drop in a 
basket at the door. In a room just 
slightly larger than the Blue Parlor, you 
hear a 7 piece band. A trumpet player who 
leads and stomps off the tempo, a clar- 
inet who plays a 3rd above and anywhere 


else he can devise, a trombone sliding a 


3rd below. Beside this Front Line, 
a drummer with a 
few drums, a banjo and a piano. The back 
four keep the rhythm steady and provide 
the foundation for the Front Line to 
work. Then for 4 hours in a stifling 
room, forgetting your surroundings, you 
listen to these old men making magic. 
Seated on the floor next to the piano, 
Mark Wright looked like a man in ecstasy. 
But, he's been in this same ecstasy for 
the past 15 years. Ever since his brother 


. went through the city in '69 and told 
him, "You've got to hear this. You'll 


love it.” He did. Enough:to sit on the 


: floor 4 hours every night for an entire 


week, 

When he got home, he bought every re- 
cording of black Jazz that he could find. 
lle tried to learn every song. He played 
New Orleans Jazz steadily, exclusively. 
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He was hooked." He came every summer for 


` 15 years. Once rentins a house that had 


only a piano and an air mattress. He 


_ practiced all day and went to the Hall at- 
“= night. He was such a regular sitting next 
Ce the piano that his spot became known 


as “the box seat." le listened and talked 
to the banjo player about music. Finally 


. ‘one night, the banjo player asked him, 


"Hey man, you want play sit in with the 


rie bandan 


Ae soon as Mark could regain his compo- 


sure,’ he accepteds’ From then on, in a 
regular pattern,:he began to play the 


last set of thé evening. He became the 


‘back-up piano’player. He received his 


highest praise from Chester Zardis (the 
bass’ player) who told him, "You play like 
people I was raised up on.” 

‘In time, he became good friends with 
them. First with Narrin Kimball, banjo 
player, and eventually with Kid Thomas, 
the leader and trumpet player of one of 
the two bands to play in the Hall, and 
then with Percy Humphrey, the other lead- 
er. Hark threw a party in his empty house 
and invited all the old musicians. Enough 
came to make a band. In the afternoons, 
he played with the young musicians. The 
owners of the Hall loaned him the key so 
they could practice. The public couldn't 
come in but the old musicians would walk 
by, hear the music and return with their 
horns to gig. 

This distinctive art form was developed. 
by black musicians in the black commun- ` 
ities of New Orleans, where many of their 
parents had come from Africa and where 
some still spoke African languages. Dut 
most people wouldn't know the distinction 
between Dixieland Jazz and this black 
Jazz. The French, the Swedish, the Aus- 
tralians and the Japanese love it. For 
whatever reason, Americans have been 
slowest to appreciate this distinctively 
American music. ` 

But now, these men are in their 80s and 
90s. What happens when they die? "The 
music will be gone. ilo one can take their 
place." lark is doing what he can. He's 
absorbed the music. So much so that one 
of the musicians said to him, “You're 
really black, man." ilot bad for a white 
kid from Bergen County, ilew Jersey. 


Larry DeBlois 
000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
RECITING FOR FROST 

There could be nothing more fitting than 


an archetype of the Ilidwest like myself, 
to end up carpooling to Bread Loaf with a 


Cambridge girl whose background and field 


of experience were in total contrast to . 
my own, Tracy \Winn's roots to Bread Loaf 
seemed eerily destined. She has vacation=. 
ed near Bread Loaf since her early child- 
hood in the late fifties. ler family 


bought the Robert Frost house in Cam- 
bridge in the early sixties and lived in 


the same neighborhood as Frost prior to 
that. She recalls Frost's presence on the 
street as he strolled through the neigh- 
borhood. “It was like seeing Santa 
Claus." Harly on she was aware of the 
man's literary notoriety and really want- 
ed to get his signature on a book of his 
poems. The book had been given to her by 
her grandfather, F. Curtis Canfield, a 
noted director and educator in his own 
right, and a friend of Frost's. "I remem- 
ber knocking on Mr. Frost's door and 
seing this white haired old man appear. 
There were these droopy eyes and bushy 
eyebrows and I asked him if he would sign 
my book. He agreed if I could recite one 
poem from the book. Luckily I had learned 
the first poem in the collection, ‘The 
Pasture,’ and I recited it there for hin. 
It was a bit like a Hallowe'en trick-or- 
treat game, and Frost seemed to find the 
whole thing extremely cute." 

This seemed her initiation to a world 
of literature, a world that was greatly 
influenced ‘by her grandfather. “He taught 
me that the study of literature was real- 
ly a worthy endeavor in itself and that 
people who wrote and read had a place 
where they could shine. [le emphasized the 
validity of loving literature and ap- 
proached his teaching of the fine arts in 
a manner that might be called ‘British- 
ified.' His’ tutelage covered the appreci- 
ation of antiques as well as versions of 
his Amherst fraternity songs." 

Her grandfather's world included cro- 
quet matches with Yeats while Canfield 
collected plays in Ireland. "Yeats was so 
sophisticated in his level of cheating,” 
Tracy continues, “that my grandfather was 
unaware of the poet's deception for weeks 
after a match." Her grandfather's experi- 
ence grew into her own, as access to his 
world was made possible through his 
storytelling. 

Her education continued as she was in- 
troduced to poets like Richard Wilbur and 
Archibald HacLeish. “My grandfather be- 
came dean of the Yale School of Drama, 
and in the early fifties took iacLeish's 
‘JiB. to the Vienna World's Fair in 
1955. Despite many political differences, 
liacLeish was a family friend who would 
play airplane with me and my grandfather 
in the front room. He carried me on his 
back and I called him ‘Baldy.’ Adrienne 
Rich also lived across the street from me 
in Cambridge, and as a teenager I used to 
babysit for her kids." 

She tempers her statements with the 


‘sense that this exposure was all taken 


from a child's perspective. The presence 


: of literary greatness surrounding her was 


something she never understood or even 


“ considered at the time. "I often think 


about what it would be like if I experi- 
enced those things now. What kind of 
questions would I ask these people." 
There are indications that this child- 
hood innocence created the integrity and 
beauty of these relationships, and that 
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having things happen any other way would 
simply have not been the sane. 

Tracy is attending Bread Loaf for the 
first time as a full time student. She 
spends her summers in a remote cabin 
about twelve miles from campus. The camp 
has no electricity or phone, and she 
pulls water from a cistern and hauls it 
back to camp. "Lately I have been getting 
up really early,” she says, “like five 
o'clock. I am rousted from bed by the 
song of a bird, the one I have identified 
in my sleep. I follow these sounds out 
the door. I think I got that from my 
grandfather, too. He started me on bird- 
walks and now I'm hooked." 


Gary Bundy 
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A SINGER OF NEW THINGS SET IN AN OLD 
PATTERN* 


I met Rabbi Victor Reichert last year. He 
gave a sermon at the Methodist Church on 
a rather hot Sunday morning, and despite 
the heat, I remember laughing and wishing 
I had brought a pen and pad to take 
notes. He began with scripture, read a 
Frost poem, quoted several other writers 
and then ended in scripture. He made the 
congregation giggle. Instead of feeling 
awed by his brilliance, I was drawn to 
him. He spoke as gently as I imagine Job 
spoke after God stopped the torment. He 
seemed to know. I can't really define his 
presence any more than that. I could 
sense that he understood life and the 
necessity of God, I knew he was special 
and I wanted to meet him for more than a 
handshake. All I needed was a pretense. I 
got one with this assignment. 

At 9:30 a.m., when I called to set up a 
meeting, I really didn’t know what we'd 
talk about. Initially, I just wanted to 
get some unusual facts regarding Bread 
Loaf's past and to be with him. Hours 
later, as I closed‘my car door and walked 
toward the Reicherts' home, I still 
didn't know exactly why I'd come. ily mind 
was as blank as my notepad, yet 
everything was all right. 

Victor's wife, Louise, stood on the 
porch admiring three hanging fuchsia 
plants. We began out-chatting the birds 
and she held a few flowers in her hands 
to point out their differences in size 
and in density of petal. She shook my 
hand and welcomed me into the school- 
house. I thought I hadn't heard her 
clearly. I just smiled and followed. We 
entered a delicately simple, spacious 
room. A sampler and some maps hung on the 
walls, so too did a blackboard. A huge 
stone fireplace divided one wall and a 
long picnic table rested in the center of 
the room along with a sofa, chair, and 
rocker. She proceeded to show me how the 
house was converted from a school house 
built during the 1880's to their summer- 
home which they bought in 1945. Their two 


sons,Jonathan and David, had spent sum- 
mers in Ripton escaping the Cincinnati 
heat and now the six grandchildren visit 
to do the same. 

Victor entered the main room from his 
den. He eased into a chair and then into 
a pat speech about his credentials; be 
was ordained a rabbi in 1926 at Hebrew 
Union College and he retired in 1962 as 
rabbi of Cincinnati's Rockdale Avenue 
Temple, B'nai Israel Congregation--he had 
been there thirty five years. Since then 
he has lectured, taught, and written. He 
asked me to tell him who I was. I was 
caught off guard. Not that I didn't know 
who I was, but because I had been concen- 
trating on his voice. It lulled me from 
taking notes. I told him ny occupation, 
my home town, my school background, and 
when I thought I had spoken too long, I 
shut up. He probed some more. I began 
getting nervous. I thought the interview 
had inverted and I didn't know how to get 
back on target without being blunt. He 
seemed so clear, like a mountain lake, 
and I wanted to drink of him. I didn’t 
want to discuss my murkiness. 

I can't remember what I asked, but 
Louise looked up from her knitting to 
tell me a tale about Uncle Dragon, a 
Ripton resident, who with Donald David- 
son's promptings, sang his ballads to the 
delight and embarassment of a Bread Loaf 
audience. [lis words were obviously too 
lewd and sexy for several members lis- 
tening. She and Victor smirked with this 
memory. She continued with her knitting 
and the pale blue yarn seemed a perfect 
backdrop against the tanned agility of 
her fingers. She asked me if I knitted. I 
told her after the fourth trapazoid, I 
quit pretending. 

Victor then informed me that he'd be 
giving the sermon at the Ripton Methodist 
Church again on Sunday and the topic was 
“T am Carlini." I didn't ask who Carlini 
was so I attended the service. (If it is 
of interest to you, look up Emerson.) He 
spoke softly and what few facts temporar- 
ily eluded him, Louise quickly filled in. 
Sometimes she'd finish his sentence and 
begin a new story. He'd then softly cut 
her off and proceed to finish hers, It 
was so gentle and one. 

He had done some homework and took out 
a sheet of paper with a few notes on mem- 
orable people and events. Of course, 
Frost; director Hewette Joyce; "Doc" Cook 
and Anita Cook, who is still living in 
Ripton; Lawrence Thompson, the official 
biographer of Frost; George Anderson, a 
scholar of the Canterbury Tales; Carlos 
Baker, an authority on Hemingway; William 
Upson (writer of the “Letters of Alexan- 
der Botts" for the Saturday Evening Post) 
and wife, Marge who gave several build- 
ings to the college--the Dragon's Den and 
Earthworm Hanor. Somewhere during this 
list I was slipped a rum and pineapple 
drink which allayed much of my nervous- 
ness. I found myself munching on cheese 
and crackers and marvelled at the ease 
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with which Louise left and entered a 
room. She floated with a graciousness 
which bespoke being reared in the twen- 


‘ties. She took her role as wife to a 


rabbi with purpose and joy. When Victor 


` continued with his comments on the Up- 


sons, Louise piped in that the Upsons 
liked to zo to bed early while Frost, 
once he got on a roll, didn't notice the 
time. One evening while Frost was visit- 
ing the Upsons, William's-wife, Marge, 
finally spoke up rather late in the 
night, "When's this old guy going to go 
home?" Frost had stayed too long. Victor 
interjected, "Let that be a lesson to 
you.“ When he made the remark, I couldn't 
tell whether it was part of the story or 
an intimation for me. I resolved to stay 
only forty five minutes. Yet I lost track 
of time when he continued. Erie Volkert, 
Dulcie Scott, Archibald ilacLeish and a 
score of others--with each name came 
backsround material and and several 
anecdotes. Victor then defended Frost's 
behavior toward Archibald liacLeish. To 
Victor the rivalry between llacLeish and 
Frost was natural. Frost just didn't feel 
J.B. was as good as Masque of Reason. Be- 
sides, according to Victor, people have 
blown the crotchety side of Frost out of 
proportion. They told me that Frost was 
an intense man. lle played everything to 
win and he was a sore loser. Once, when 
playing baseball on the rock ribbed field 
near the Frost cabin, Frost hit what he 
thought would be a two bagger. Hewette 
Joyce, much to his own surprise, was 
thrown the ball and held onto it even 
after Frost ploughed into him, Frost was 
out and quite angry. Victor and Louise's 
admiration for Frost and his intensity of 
life made me suspicious of the folk lore 
regarding Frost's behavior, yet, too, I 
could tell that their gentility would see 
the good rather than the bad in others. 

Victor is a living chronicler of Bread 
Loaf. With Victor's prompting, I did read 
George Anderson's Bread Loaf School of 
English: First Fifty Years and chuckled 
again as I read "Anecdota 3readloafiana" 
46: a tale which Victor had told me dur- 
ing my first visit. I almost want Victor 
to tell me who iliss X was. I identify 
with women who make statements like--"I 
have been in heat, but never as badly off 
as I am today!" 

I ended up reading Victor's book of 
poems called Tower of David 1964 and af- 
ter having spoken with him, I knew why he 
dedicated his poems "In affectionate re- 
membrance of Robert Frost." Frost once 
said about the mystery of life: "Life 
goes on." So, too, does Victor. I look 
forward to his new addition of poems 
which he plans to organize during this 
next year. 


; 4 Teal 
*-a line from “Set in an Old Pattern," 


Tower of David, 1964, V. Reichert. ` 


Je Bobbie Bobrycki 
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STORY TELLER. 


"My grandfather was a story teller," 
David Huddle reflects. "Actually what he 
did was tell lies about people we knew." 

His parents were also story tellers, 
but of another ilk. They told stories 
that had already been told by people like 
Charles Dickens and Daniel Defoe. 

"Since we didn't have TV we read stor- 
ies. lly parents went for things like 
David Copperfield and Robinson Crusoe 
while my brothers and I wanted to read 
The Bobbsey Twins and things like that. 
So we'd trade off, doing one of theirs, 
then one of ours." 

Stories were a big part of David's 
life, but he didn't start writing until 
his senior year at the University of Vir- 
ginia when he took a writing course under 
Peter Taylor. Following that he joined 
the army and became acquainted with more 
stories; this time Hemingway and Faulk- 
ner. oe 

David believes he has a natural gift of 
story telling and writes to create "beau- 
tiful stories." His commitment, industry, 
and discipline are applied to produce 
something "fine." David sometimes spends 
five hours a day writing. He does origin- 
al writing for only two hours unless he 
sees "through to the end." Otherwise, the 
rest of the time is spent on rewriting. 
Revision is where David sees possibil- 
ities to develop and it's something he 
does a lot more of now than when he first 
started writing. One of the major diffi- 
culties David sees facing writers is 
finding a block of time in which to 
write. ile feels that a story can't be put 
away; the momentum must be kept up. To 
create stories one also has to create 
time. In the real world David would be 
busy at work in the attic studio of his 
Burlington home by 5:00 A.T, Last summer 
at Bread Loaf David was working on a 
novel and sot up at 4:30 each morning to 
finish one to two pages. 

Bread Loafers may best note David for 
his straightforward, simple language and 
consistent voice. When he first started 
writing David experimented with "crude," 
more “childlike” language, but. soon 
realized it didn't work. He began to use 
a more sophisticated language to reach 
his educated audience. To David, “lan- 
guage is the key to every story.” The 
simplistic language, or voice, we hear in 
David's stories is perhaps a reflection 
of the person. He wants to be a "regular 
person" and admits the reputations of 
drunken authors throwing tantrums and 
pulling antics do not appeal to hin. 

David's book A Dream With no Stump 


Roots in It is based on imagination 


rather than experience, while Only the 


Little Bone is more autobiographical. 


David believes writing can be the result 


"of imagination or experience, but he is 


careful not to just “mine the past." 
Concentrating on and writing about the 
past is almost too easy and David is 
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careful to write about "issues in his 

present world," things that apply to him 

personally. ; 
. “I have to stretch myself to write 
‘about those things,” says David. 

David stretches himself as he stretches 

his characters. He's a Southerner who has 
, stretched himself beyond being a Southern 
writer, and he pushes his characters and 
their circumstances to mean something to 
his readers. 


Angela Ferguson: 
600000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
THE GRANDE DIE OF BREAD LOAF 


She can tell. you whether Moses Hadas 
slept with his beard on top of or under 
the coverlet. She looked in his window. 

Margaret Fielders and I sat under the 
baskets of scarlet begonias and impatiens 
on the upper porch of Tamarack. "They 
attract the hummingbirds," she said. "The 
Thursday night of break I took the bas- l 
kets down before leaving the next day for 
the weekend. I woke up Friday morning to 
angry buzzing. When I looked out the 
window, I was staring at a hummingbird-- 
he wanted his breakfast. So I hung up one 
of the baskets and he went away happy.” 

Margaret has been at Bread Loaf off and 
on--mostly on--since 1952, and for many 
of these years the baskets of flowers 
have hung from Tamarack's porch outside 
$5. She took her M.A. in 1952; her first 
}.Litt. was granted in 1974, Last summer 
she took her second M.Litt., this time in 
Irish Literature. In her years at Bread 
Loaf she's seen them come and go: direc- 
tors, instructors, poets, students. She 
started the petitions to save the porches 
in the early '60s--"I was quite an acti- 
vist then." In 1973 she went to Oxford 
with the first group of Bread Loaf stu- 
dents. She set a new record last summer 
when she carted. eighty-four books along 
with her to help in her studies for her 
comps and orals. This summer she's off in 
a new direction--as part of David Hud- 
dle's fiction class Margaret is testing 
her creative writing talents. 

Actually Margaret's whole life is fill- 
ed with the trying of new things. After 
eraduating from a teacher's college in 
Ohio, she joined the WACs for three years 
during World War II. "I went in for a 
lark, My superiors encouraged me to take 
officer's training, but I wasn't looking 
for.a career. I was just looking for a 
good tine.” During her stint with the 
WACs she was stationed at six different 
camps. "We always had fun, but the situ- 
ation was rather strange at times. When 
we were at Fort Dix our barracks were 
surrounded by barbed wire. We were out- 
numbered 150,000 to 30." llarearet's du- 
ties included organizing the patient li- 
brary, cataloging medical libraries, and 
serving as film librarian. She had a 
helper with this last duty: a brindle 
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Great Dane named Peggy. "I found Peggy 
wandering around Fort Bliss, Texas, when 
I was stationed there. She had been a 
company mascot, but when the boys shipped 
out for Germany, she couldn't go along-- 
so I adopted her." Peggy moved with llar- 
garet for most of her Army travels. "As 
film librarian, part of my duty was to 
deliver the films that were shown at a 
number of different locations around the 
base. Peggy would sit in the back seat of 
the jeep and enjoy the wind." After her 
stint with the WACs, Margaret entered 
Drexell University's graduate program on 
the G.I. Bill and received her degree in 
library science. 

In 1954 she entered a convent. "I stay- 
ed nearly a year, but ended up leaving. 
By the time I left the sisters I had lost 
forty pounds. I thought that I had to be 
saint immediately; I didn't realize what 
a long process achieving perfect faith 
is. I worried all the time--I just could- 
n't feel that I was being good enough. If 
I had stayed," she said with a teasing 
smile, "I'd have wasted away. I'd have 
been sure of going to heaven." 

The next year, 1955, Ilargaret founded 
the Library Science Department at Ohio 
Dominican College in Columbus. She served 
as department head until her retirement 
last year at which time the college 
awarded her a Doctor of Humane Letters. 


( 
“I still teach classification and cata- 
loging,” she said. “Library work seems 
divorced from literature, I know, They 





seem to have little to do with one 
another, but they are everything to me. 
I've always loved books; actually I got 
ny first taste of liberal education in my 
father's library. I've always felt as 
though books are my friends--books repre- 
sent the flesh and blood of characters. 
ily living room walls are lined with shel- 
ves. I think I have somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 3,000 volumes. How could 
I ever be lonely in a house full of 
books?" She is determined that her stu- 
dents will not lack the liberal education 
that she has come to value so much. Her 
library science students are required to 
take two years of liberal arts course, 
and they then spend their third and four- 
th years concentrating on the library 
science major--"with liberal arts elec- 
tives, of course." 

In her semi-retirement Margaret is a 
very busy lady. She belongs to the Rocky 
Fork Hunt Club. "I haven't seen them 
catch a fox yet, though I've been a men- 
ber for years.” She's ridden horses all 
her life--raced and trained them--and she 
feels a mite stiff if she doesn’t ride 
several times a week, Two years ago she 
spent her summer at Bread Loaf with her 
arm in a cast, the result of a fall from 
her horse. At least once a year she 
travels to Ireland--her only relatives 
live in County Tipperary. Next spring she 
plans to lead a group of Dominican's 
students around the Emerald Isle. 
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The mist was rising as we finished our 
conversation, and the sound of Dan 
Toomey's bagpipe drifted across the 
field. "The Scotch and Irish have a run- 
ning feud over who invented the bagpipe, 
you know, Hach claims its invention, but 


I don't care--I just know that pipe music 


is the most beautiful music I've ever 
heard. I want the pipes played at my 
funeral." She paused for a moment and 
pointed to,a star peeping out of the 
clouds. "Look at that! Sometimes I feel 
like I'm burning out, I'm getting tired. 
And then I have a moment like this at 
Bread Loaf. I'll be able to remember it . 
so clearly later when I need it." She 
paused and then shot me another of those 
teasing smiles. "And I'll need it here in 
a few minutes when I start to revise my 
short story for the fifth time. I've told 
that young David Huddle just what I think 
about all of this revision stuff." 


Shaun Berg—Daniel 
000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
WITH A WHIMPER 


Veteran novelist Jon Noll smiled at 
Gretchen and then asked her to read the 
section she had chosen for class dis- 
cussion. After giving us copies the day 
before, Jon had asked the class of 
would-be novelists to be prepared to do 
justice to her work. Part-time lawyer and 
full-time ambulance chaser, Christopher 
Buckley jumped in before anyone else as 
usual. During the previous week of class, 
Christopher had explained in detail his 
involvement in the timely issues of the 
Sixties; he had fought for equal rights, 
he had marched to the Capitol, he had 
burnt his draft card, he had been to 
Woodstock--he had done it all. He said 
that Gretchen's story was "a piece of 
shit that wasn't worth the paper it was 
written on." He was embarassed that any- 
one could be so insensitive as to present 
"something like this" to Jon. He went on 
for over ten minutes, never pausing long 
enough to allow anyone else to say any- 
thing. After placing her notebook and 
pencil on the table, Gretchen folded her 
arms and stared into Christopher's face. 

Finally, Irene Powell, who wrote a 
column with her husband for the 
ilinneapolis Tribune, slid back her chair, 
stood, and said, "That will be enough." 
ar ane. Ehe right to my opinion.” 

"Ho one has the right to say the things 
you've just said.” 

"Pardon me if I don't subscribe to your 

"sugar and cream’ approach. y 

"I would like to see some of your 
work," 

"T don't have any, but I'll tell you 
this much, it wouldn't take me long to 
write a piece better than that. 

Jon Noll interrupted at this point, 
"Done, Tomorrow we'll discuss 


Christopher's piece. We'll call it quits 
early so that he'll have more time to 
write." After having paid $250 for the 
class, Gretchen had had her rough draft 
discussed for a grand total of twenty 
minutes. 

Christopher had a stapled copy of his 
story in each place before anyone else 
arrived. Longer than the story itself, 
the verbal introduction explained what 
Christopher was trying to do and most of 
the more difficult symbolism. The gist of 
the story: forced by his parents to're- — 
main in law school instead of finding 
himself in the Peace Corps, Robin Pru- 
frock turned to sex, cocaine, and hard 
rock. He thought of suicide. Instead, 
Robin made love to his Lincoln Contin- 
ental as it rolled down a hill. After 
biting the stick. shift, he said, im- 
mediately before on "Not with a 
bang, but a whimper." 

After passing around one. of her pub- 


lished novels for young adults that she 


had both written and illustrated, 
Gretchen said, "I like how you mix sui- 
cide and sex. I think it works in your 
story." 

Irene said, "I certainly wasn't bored. 
Lots of surprises. And to think you wrote 
this in less then twenty-four hours. Re- 
markable." 

A few more remarks were made, and then 
Jon moved the class on to the next piece. 
Christopher didn't say anything for the 
rest of the day. 


Robert Hoffman 
000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
STINKY 


I always saw the massive oak pulpit as 
the preacher's body, the gold wooden 
cross nailed on front beckoning sinners 
to kneel and be saved before a word of 
the sermon was spoken. Today it looked so 
frail, less like the body of the hulking 
man behind it, more like his shoes. Sit- 
ting in the back right-corner pew, where 
all of the youth group kids always sat, I 
opened the ereen-covered, gilt-edged opin 
book, "Songs of eg geben and Praise," 
to pace sixty-one. "A ilishty Fortress." 
This was a special Sunday, the installa- 
tion service for our new pastor, so 
everyone sang louder and with more gusto 
than usual. 

Strangely, I felt like singing. The 
tall, blond, un-pastor-like figure behind 
the pulpit wore a smile so innocent, so 
boyish, I was moved to give him at least 
this half-hour of my life, which meant 
that I would be tuning in to what usually 
I tuned out--the sermon. 

In a practiced sort of self-conscious 
way he began, "Illy whole life was basket- 


ball. But one day, God asked me to play 
basketball for him. I'm here in front of 
you today as living proof that God can 
change lives. I still love basketball, 
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but I love God more. ly ministry here 
will be a game of sorts. Only now the 
stakes are higher. I will be playing for 
the glory of God.” 

A collective snicker from the back 
right-corner pew, one that said, "Okay. 
We'll give you five more minutes." 

le went on. "It might seem a bit in- 
credible to some of you guys back there 
in the corner that I actually turned down 
a contract offer from the Ilinneapolis 
Lakers." 
© No snicker this time. Not much breath- 
‘ing going on either. i 

"I felt the call of God so powerfully, 
a conviction so moving, it was easy for 
me to walk away from the locker room and: 
into this sanctuary. I'm here to point 
all of you to the only goal that matters” 
and to show you how shallow the world's 
idea of success’ really is. I'm happier 
today than I've ever been in my life. A 
winning shot at the buzzer feels good. A 

eler fe of winning moments, eternally un- 
folding, feels greater..." 

Thirty minutes to create a fan club. 
That's all it took our new pastor. 

Abbott and Costello always used to call 
for "Stinky," their funny buddy. iiy 
friends and I always called for Pastor 
"Stinky" (we never said it to his face) 
Van Halpern. We called him to go swim- 
ming, to go out for pizza or just to 
talk. But most often, we called him to 
play hoops. A thousand games of one-on- . ` 
one, two-on-two, “Around the World," 
"Twenty-one," “Cut-throat," and "Horse. 

I was certain that the Minneapolis Lakers 
had lost a star. 

All the while, we talked. I got a good 
steady dose of Stinky's slam-dunk Chris- 
tianity. 

“Kenny?” 
I always wanted to say, "Yeah, Stinky?” 
but I resisted. 

“I was reading a devotional this morn- 
ing about Sir Christopher Wren, the. great 
English architect.” 

"Oh, that's the dude who built some big 
churches over there, isn't it?" 

“Yeah. See, this journalist thought it 
would be interesting to interview some of 
the workers at the construction site, so 
he (dribble, dribble, swish) chose three 
and asked them this question, ‘What are 
you doing?’ The first replied, 'I'm cut- 
ting stone for ten shillings a day.’ The 
next answered, (bounce, bounce, thump, 
bounce) 'I'm putting in ten hours a day 
on this job.' But the third said, Lo 
helping Sir Christopher Wren construct 
one of London's greatest cathedrals. ' 
What a difference attitude makes!" 

"Like doing a job at home or around 
church. Is that what you mean?” 

"Yeah Kenny. We live for the glory of 
God, (bounce, bounce, slam—--DUNK!) no 
other reason. Do everything like you're 
working for Him, building His kingdom 
here on earth." 


While I was off at college, basketball 


my core curriculum, Stinky answered a 
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call to a bigger church in Aurora, Illi- 
nois. I couldn't blame him for moving on. 
There were lots of other kids out there 
who could use some of Stinky's down-town, 
slam-dunk Christianity. 

By the time Stinky had been gone for 
five years, I had put him down in my book 
as The Man Who Had The Greatest Impact on 
My Life. I wanted my wife, a good Chris- 
tian girl I stole from a bad Christian 
college, to meet old Stinky. Ye heard 
that his newest church, in Calife 
had a gymnasium right next to © 
sanctuary. I pictured it something 
Chat home on the ether snore ne 
talked about. We climbed into 
camper and struck out for the 
shore. 





ste ale vie 
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We got the story only throuch a series 
of pieced-together conversations with 
people from the church. It seems that 
Stinky had run off with the church sec- 
retary. His wife had moved away with 
their four little kids. 

I cot a basketball and walked over to a 
nearby park. There was a hoop with a 
chain net. For three hours, I tried as 
hard as I could to slam-dunk my faith 
through that hoop. 


Ken Holvig 
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TAYLOR IADE 


I was prejudiced from the start. You had 
missed the first day of pre-season and 
you were late arriving on the second day. 
The squad was already into drills when 
the Cadillac pulled into the parking lot. 
You, like the car, were all in white ex- 
cept for a multicolored tie-dyed sweat- 
pand. As the car started to pull away, 
you ran after it, laughing. The car 
jolted to a halt. A rear window powered 
down for you to reach in to grab your 
designer cut off sweat shirt and white 
cleats. You giggled your way to my 
shoulder and your eyes widened in 
apology. Oh no, I thought, not another 
bubble brain. You informed me that your 
name was Taylor but that all your 
acquaintances called you lfuffie. Not a 
Muffie, Lord, why? I lost seven 
powerhouse seniors last year and 
bubble-brained liuffies just wouldn't da. 
I told you to take a ten minute warm 
up. You stretched for two, ran one lap, 
and then joined the drill. The field was 
parched--not a great surface to sprint on 
but all we had. You poked elbows with 
several seniors in your line. On my sheet 


“you were marked as a junior yet you look- 


ed much older, perhaps it is your high 
forehead and the eye make-up you wore 
even during ninety degree weather. 

ily nickname on the faculty is Attila; 
in the lockerroom, I'm sure my name is 
synonymous with any four-letter word 
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known. ily motto, as a coach, during pre- 
season. is seldom smile, praise sparingly, 
and "hang" a few players within Gs first 
week to set the attitude for the season. 

lluffie's drill line was gabbing tbo 
much. They were having ‘too much fun, It 
was time to hang a Iluffie. 

One killer. Two killer. Stretch. 
break. Killer with ball. Stretch. Lecture 
on punctuality and commitment. lluffie 
give me five push ups. The team watched. 
Give me another five. The team watched 
still. She giggled and jiggled on the 
last one. Give me another five just for 
fun. Her face smashed into the dust. 
Everyone give me ten. Roll over. I had. 
them on their second set of forty sit- `: 
ups. lluffie hadn't been there for the.. 
first, so I had her do another set while 

everyone got water. Her whiteness was 
powdered with dirt and saturated with 
sweat. I wondered when she had last 
worked out and how much longer she'd last 
today. When she finished her fortieth, I. 
wanted her to glare at me. She smiled. 
Oh, Lord, why? Why do these Muffies smile 
when they should be ticked off? I just 
couldn't deal with a happy lluffie. She 
stood up and asked if she could do 
anything else to make up for her late- 
ness. 

She was breaking me. 

I told her to get a drink. She thanked 
me and said cool. 

For four days, I tried to burst tluf- 
fie's bubble of smiles. Instead, she smi- 

- led more as though she relished the at- 
tention. of having to do extra of every- 
thing. Unconsciously, I had made Muffie 
the team hero. When I finally realized 
what I had done, I shuddered wondering 
what a liuffie-led team would be like. I 
felt sick, as though a large piece of 
bread were lodged in my throat. lly own 
manipulation had backfired and I thought 
I'd suffer an entire season for ny lack 
of forethought. 

When I think on it now, after winning 
the private school championship and being 
runner up in the state title, I have a 
twinge of remorse for judging you so 
harshly on your externals that first day. 
Your laughter and earnestness balanced 


our volatile and brilliant team and above 


all, you taught me acceptance by tailor- 
ing my roughness. Thanks. 


J. Bobbie Bobrycki 


DON'T FORGET TO HAVE FUN: 
FREEURITING IN THE ANNAPURNAS 


It's funny that I had to talk to a class 
about breaking through writer's block, 
because lately I feel like I've Semel 
‘into a brick writer's wall. I don't know 
what the problem's been. I guess partly 
Tint trying too hard. Earlier this summer 
I didn't Ey at all. Since I didn't have 


much hope of being 


A 


Water .. 


-my feet, 


_trekker 


g able to nage things I'd seen, I wrote 
“with indifference, almost benign resig- 


nation. At least in terms of my audience. 


I was writing solely for me. Yet somehow 


those pieces worked. Now I'm forcing the 
words, pressing and straining, trying to 
keep up the pace. I should just iet it 
all go. . 

It reminds: me of trekking in the Him- 
alayas. Same sort of tension. The Anna- 
purna foothills are rocky and steep, the 
climbing strenuous and tricky. Going 
downhill especially, because it's harder 
to balance, painful on the knees, and re- 
quires much concentration. lly first ten 
days trekking, I worked hard on those 
hills--I deliberated over every step, a- 
ware of my throbbing knees, of the glar- 
ing sun, of the exact distance left to 
the bottom. I watched the Nepalese with 
envy, bounding by me, laughing and sing- 
ing, running down those mountains. No 
pain or effort for them. No struggle. 
Just fun. I always arrived at the bottom 


= sweating and spent, to find our guides 


joking, relaxed, ready to move on. 

The connection to writing came to me 
one afternoon as I watched Gerry strug- 
gling down a particularly steep section 
of trail. Gerry, the nurse from Austra- 
lia, wearing her all-weather army pants 
and the brand-new hiking boots with pro- 
tective sealer she'd bought just for the 
trek. Every day at lunch, Gerry took off 
those boots to. air, and washed her feet 
in a stream (or with water out of her 
bottle if no stream was handy), then pow- 
dered them with the talcum. she carried in 
her pack. Sometimes she clipped her toe- 
nails or put ointment and new band-aids 
on her blisters. "I have to take care of 
" she'd say. "Or else how will I 
trek?: They're my means down the moun- 
tain.” As well as meticulous feet, Gerry 
kept.a meticulous journal. She listed 
every village we passed through and every 
photograph she took. She wanted a good 
photo album, she said, to ERC and re- 
member the trip. 

_ Gerry was struggling down the trail 
that day, sweating and frowning, eyes 
locked on the ground in front of her, 
white knuckles desperately clutchine her 
ever-present walking stick. She looked 
tenacious and scared. She was working 


Chat trail for all it was worth. And get- 
¿ting nothing in return, I suddenly real- 


ized, but pain and frustration. She was- 
ois Longen fun, that was clear. She an- 


swered all of our "how's it going's?" 


with a grimace, a grunt, and a snide, 
"Oh, just great." I watched her a moment. 
Tice sie GU I wanted to yell. "Loosen 
up. Forget your feet and your photos. 
Have fun. Hey Gerry, do a little free- 
writing." 

She nsecee to. She was E acute 
s block. She was trying too hard 
Soe atts: those trails, make something 
of her trip, and take home the best pho- 


~ tos. But Gerry was forgetting to enjoy 


the trek itself--to look around her, 
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forget the individual steps, lose herself 
in the process. 2 

Just like my writing of late. I'm los- 
ing perspective, trying too hard.to say 
something, thinking too much of the end 
result--my photo album of Y'East pieces. 

Gerry strugeled down those mountains to 
the very end. But I learned from her 
trial to let the struggling go. When I 
did, I ran down those mountains too, not 
quite like the Nepalese, but skipping and 
laughing and singing nonetheless. I never 
thought of my knees (they no longer 
hurt), or where my next foot might land. 
I trusted it would find the right spot. I 
ended the days, after. hours of climbing, 
ready and eager, more confident, strong- 
er, I crashed through my trekker's block 
by letting it go. I freewrote those 
mountains. a 

Gerry mailed ‘me some photos of the 


Annapurnas. "Some snapshots for your pho- 


to album," she wrote. I'm glad enough she 
sent them, because I didn't take many 
photos myself. I was too busy having fun, 
running down mountains. 


Firkins Reed 
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CAT KARIH 


I was raised to hate cats. They're inde- 
pendent, fickle, predatory, and mali- 
cious. They were the one animal that my 
father allowed me to shoot with my BB 
gun. I had to leave squirrels and chip- 
munks alone when they robbed our bird- 
feeders. Cats, however, were another mat- 
ter; they were fiends whose Wellmandated 
sole purpose was to stalk the birds in 
our birdbath, birdhouses and birdfeeders. 
Worse than that, cats didn't come and beg 
for attention when you called but stayed 
aloof unless they wanted something. Dogs 
were friends-—-cats, enemies. 

What my father neglected to tell me was 
that I have cat karma. It took Tobermory 
to show me, make me see I'm a cat man, a 
lover of maliciousness. 

Tobermory adopted me, singled me out as 
a sucker, on July 1, 1975 at the Lincoln 
Hills Golf Course greens shop. The crew, 
eight of us, were sitting around the 
lunch table jabbering or complaining when 
she entered the left back garage door. 
Even I, the cat hater, thought she was 
pathetic-~six months old, skinny as a 
spent cowboy, matted gray fur-—but al 
threw a half-inch nut at her anyway, damn 
cat. The other suys cussed me out, even 
though I had missed, and she hadn't 
flinched. They called her, “Here kitty, 
kitty, kitty" in high voices, like most 
people who delude themselves that cats 
respond to squeaky, friendly tones. 

Cats at a party or gathering of people 
will stay away unless there's a cat hater 
present. If they intuit the presence of 
anti-catness they come out and try to 
make that felinephobe miserable. They 


‘wiches, coffee cups of milk, and she | 


| 
‘more important to her to see me on edge | 
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jump on the person's lap or slide against 
his leg. Then they look up and purr or | 
meow as if to say, "I love ruining your l 
day.” ] 

Tobermory thought she might like to ‘ 
ruin my day, so I was the one she went | 
to. All these people calling her, offer- d` 
ing bits of bologna or ham from sand- v 


comes to me, the guy eating peanut butter 
and jelly. She was starving, but it was 


than it was to eat. The first time she AN 
played rub-rub on my leg I kicked her. 
She came back and tried again, so I kick- 
ed her, jumped up and chased her out of 
the shop. The guys laughed, but I was 
disgusted and shuddered. Damn cat. We 
went back to mowing and shoveling after 
break. 

When we got back to the shop at noon, 
Tobermory was waiting. She was lying on Í 
my down vest, on my chair. Cat from Hell! $ 
I shoved her off. She skittered to the 


‘corner for a few minutes but soon padded 


| 
a 
back and started in with the leg-rubbing l, 
game again, I'd thrown things at her, 
kicked her, stomped at her, hit her, 
yelled at her, but she came back. Was she 
a masochist? Not at all, just the oppo- 
site. She was enjoying prodding my fear d 
and hatred, making me nervous. It was 
more fun than eating the once again V 
proffered food. \ 
She was there for afternoon break, same 
needling, there at quitting time, still L 
egging me on, there the next day and, [ 
what the hell, she converted me at morn- ( 
ing break. She hopped onto my lap as I 
fought back loathing and taught me anoth- 
er gane besides rub-rub called pick-pick. 
She only drew blood once on my thigh, 
just to help me keep things in perspec- 
tive. Her drawing my blood and purring at 
the same time bewitched me. At noon we | 


“shared a salami sandwich. She got the 


‘meat; I got the mustard, bread, and 
cheese. She got my milk, and I had cof- 
fee, At lunch break I didn't have any 
food, but she wouldn't deign to eat any 
of the other guys’ bits of meat or 
cheese. She taught me more rub-rub and 
pick-pick. 

At quitting time she was waiting, a 
priestess waiting to initiate an acolyte 
in arcane Egyptian rites, She had many 
more cat games to teach me. But first I 
had to get her home. Next lesson, cat 
car-claustrophobia. Someone had driven 
her out to Lincoln Hills to get rid of 
her with no qualms of conscience; there 
wasn't the guilt in letting her starve 
that there would have been putting her in 
a burlap bag and throwing her off the 
Lincoln River bridge. So she had that 
fear in addition to her natural cat mo- 
bilephobia. She scratched me, spit at me 
and raised general hell in my car before 
I got her back to the apartment to con- 
tinue my initiation rite. | 

Eleven years doesn't seem long to be 
with a cat. Most of the cat games are 


"e 
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mellow now: no more string, no more let 
me help you tie your shoes, no more let 
me sleep on your face, no more here's how 
we dig up plants or raise SE on fur- 
niture cloth, Hellow games: feed me or 
I'll knock the jewelry off the dresser, 
let me sleep or I'll wreck the dog's dag, 
give me your favorite spot on the couch. 
She's trained me well. When I'm a really 
good boy and perform well she rewards me 
SE a chipmunk or mouse by my slippers, 
Sparrow or robin on the threshold. If 
I! ve played fairly well, they're gutted; 
if I've played really ER they're 
intact with only a few en puncture 


„marks mar- ring, them. 


She adopted me, showed me my karma--my 


Russian blue cat made me see that Heaven 
‘and Hell are the same place. 


d Keith Iamilton 
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FORT 


Mn sticky, R ts summer nights, I 
dreamed about living forever in the tree 
fort. In the plan, my parents wouldn't 
exist anymore. I couldn't stand the 
thought of having them die, so IT just 
pretended that they'd never existed. I 
couldn't control my brother since he was 
only three years younger than me, so I 
made him non-existent, too. I allowed 
that my sister Lisa, age two, existed, 
and she could live with me in the fort. 
She was so cute and huggable that I 
couldn't imagine being without her. She 
would depend on me, Everything in the 
entire fort would depend on me. 

In sympathy with my situation, the 
principal would say that I:didn't have to 
go to school, so the town librarian would 
help me pick out books to read. The Time- 


Life Do It Yourself series would teach me ` 


everything I'd need to know. 

I'd have to build walls to hang posters 
on and put in pipes for the kitchen sink 
and toilet. We were to have no phone, but 
I'd use the insides of the transistor 
radio to make a walky-talky in case I 
needed emergency medical help for Lisa. 

Lots of animals could live with us, 
some that the zoo didn't have room for, 
and some that were abandoned. I'd teach 
Fritz the monkey how to weed the garden 
and milk the goat. The lion cub would 
scare away any strangers but be like a 
stuffed animal to Lisa. Lots of cats and 
dogs could move in with us, and they'd 
keep having more, Ue goudd watch kittens 
being born. 

I'd make a sewing machine out of 
scraps from the junk yard so I could make 
our clothes with the sheep wool and the 
cotton from our little cotton patch. Peo- 
ple would notice how nice our clothes 


were and would want to buy some for their ` 


children, so I'd make some money that 
way. We wouldn't need much money, but ed 
want a good savings in case Lisa needed 
an orthodonist when she grew up. 


engineer brother asking her how 
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So we'd live that way--reaching out the 
window for an apple, rolling in the grass 
with the lion, soaking up sunshine all 
day long, and singing with the crickets 
at night. When Lisa'd rub her eyes, I'd 
tuck her in and read her a story, and 
that's how she'd learn to read. 

After a few years I'd write a book { 
about our fort and become famous, but we 
wouldn't move to a bigger house. 


cke ste ake 
Ze Ei Ze 


That's what A Swiss Family Robinson did 


to me when I was eleven, Now, I turn to 
Walden. 
Kim Stover 
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PATCHES ARE HONORABLE 


Cindy bent over and gently squeezed her 
silver-haired. grandmother. She'd been 
careful with her hugs since someone let 
it slip that Cindy had cracked three of 
Grandma's tiny ribs in a bear hug. 

A day at "Grandma's" summer home, 
Clear, evoked memories of my own grand- 
ma back in southwestern OHio--an eighth 
grade educated Appalachian woman who mar- 
ried at fifteen and was a mother at nine- 
teen. I thought of her sitting in the 
living room of her small house, her raven 
black hair braided and swirled around her 
head. When I was little she gave me a 
pair of slacks and a vest I refused to 
take off because she made them for me. 
She made quilts--the star of David, 
fool's puzzle, crazy eight. I remember my 
she made 
the triangular design in a particular 
quilt. He and I lowered our heads and 
peeked a smile at each other when she 
responded, "I just cut out a little three 


side from a cardboard box." 


She peeled apples for us and made the 
peel one long ring that would bounce when 
we pulled it in the air. She. sardened--I 
can see her, glasses steamed up and sweat 


_ running down her cheeks. After her day's 


work she told me stories about her child- 
hood. One year her only school dress had 
orange figure eights all over it and the 
kids laughed and called her "little fig- 
ure eight.” She was nine when she saw her 
first car. Charlie Beach, the banker, 
came roaring down the dirt road in front 
of her house and the chickens and child- 
ren went running as he beeped the horn 
and flew on. Another time she and her 
father were out in their mountainside 
corn field when a huge bird-like thine 
came sputtering through the sky. They ran 
to the nearest- tree and hid under it sure 
the second coming of Christ was upon 
them. 

I sometimes still go to her house to 
read her love letters and get her to sing 
old English ballads. I tape what she re- 
members of the songs she learned on her 
father's lap-—"Barb'ry Ellen," "Lord 
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Thomas," "Sweet William,” "Fair Eleanor" 


--my desire to hang on to her’ after she's 
gone, I suppose. But ‘sometimes. I only go 
when I want something. When I. take a pair 
of Levi's in fór réconstruction, she 
tells me "patches are honorable, but 

pa atches upor VEER aré dishonorable." 
Each’ spring She's happy when I ask for 
flower seeds because people can always 
tell where an industrious woman lives-- 

"there's flowers inher yard.” i 

The first white streak appeared in 

Grandma's hair just behind her left tem- 
ple. She secretly sent me to town to buy 
some Lady Grecian formula; not that she- 
was vain, but that streak, she said, 
"made me look like a skunk.” _ 

A few days later she’ askéd me to read. a 
letter she'd written. I started to point 
something out to her, but she held up her 
hand and said, "Honey, don't mention lit- 
tle adverbs and things I learned in 
school. I don't put in every dot and such 
as that. I'm too old to worry about com- 
mas." 


When Cindy and I get ready to leave, 
her grandmother .says, “Come spend two 
days with me after school is over. Ve can 
talk and visit some. I hardly ever see 
you,” 

I don't say anything as we wind down 
the dirt road that leads us away from 
Clear, but I want to say, "Go visit your 
grandma." Maybe then I'll visit mine. 


Angela Ferguson 
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GOING WITH IT 


We've pushed the chair-desks to the east 
end of Barn A, ready for today's perform- 

` ance of the Cakes and Ale scene from 
Twelfth Night. Alan Mokler sits on the 
small wooden teacher's desk, one of the 
few stage props. Hands gripping the desk 
on either side of him, he swings his legs 
and grins. "I love the goofballs." Barry 
Press, Stephen Berenson and Jim Lobdell' 
line up against the wall, poke each other 
and obligingly cut the fool. 

(ost days Alan directs the scenes as 
they're happening, talking with the ac-. 
tors, trying SE interpretations, 
moving props and people. Today, thous SR 
he's just going to let them go--see where 
it takes them and us, That's what he 
tells us about acting. The actor gets his 
mind set and then lets go. He can't think 
about his performance while he's acting, 
or decide beforehand where he wants to 
go. He lets the language | a him. Other- 
wise the performance won't be honest. Ir 
won't be engaging because pts actor has 
not fully become the character. 

Toby, Feste, Sir Andrew and Maria do 
let go, getting what Alan calls the 
crazies, cavorting around the desk in a 


drunken frenzy until lialvolio, Bryan 
licEleney in a bathrobe, disdainfully 
reprimands them. We've seen energy 
unleashed. 

Actors have to be brave, to be willing 
to take the risk of looking like fools as 
they reach into their imaginations for 
whatever feels right. They literally must 
find the voice, the gestures, the mean- 
ing. If it doesn't work, they try again 
until the character lives 

We've watched Cindy Rosenthal transform 
a confused, frustrated Helena into an 
irate bear, bent over, arms swinging, 
growling out her words, then somersault- 
ing into Helena again, Alan trusts his 
actors' instincts, listens to them, en- 
courages them, making observations, not 
judgments. We watch Cindy listening in- 
tently, nodding her head, her brown eyes 
expressing her intelligence as she reach- 
es for whatever it takes to become a 
swaggering boy or a novice in a nunnery 
pleading for her brother's life. 

These ideas, these special moments that 
delight us, shocking us with how right 
they are, don't come from heaven, Alan 
says--they come from hard work, trustin 
the imagination and the. experience. It' 
there, you just have to let it out. 

And we do let it out. The entire class 
has joined in setting up scenes, making 
woods noises and crowd noises. One day we 
orchestrated the sound for the prison 
scene in lieasure for lleasure. Uverybody 
was in on it. Some of us were rain, some 
of us wind, two people knocked on the 
walls, another beat on a washtub to simu- 
late thunder. I was one of the inmates, 
instructed to moan and shriek. While the 
actors read their lines, we shrieked and 
knocked and howled to Alan's cues as he 
led us like a choir director. It was un- 
nerving. I felt foolish, even though I 
was surrounded by a whole roomful of peo- 
ple making strange noises. The overall 
effect was creepy. Just what we wanted. 

Shakespeare hadn't written those stage 
directions in there, and Alan was using 
only what he had at hand--imagination and 
a willingness on our part to explore. The 
language is there, open to all kinds of 
interpretations. We have learned to savor 
that language, closing our eyes as Bryan 
reads lines from. A Midsummer light's 


CT 
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Dream, Imagining Titania asleep on the 


grassy bank, feeling her there, feeling 
ourselves there. We repeat key words, 
trying out different inflections--how 
would you say "fantasy" quizzically, 
angrily, lovingly, mysteriously? The 
whole class trying out the possibilities. 
Amazingly, once we had gone through this 
exercise, the oral readings some people 
did took on an entirely new quality, sim- 
ply because the reader had attuned him- 
self to the sounds, rhythms, meaning, and 
emotions of the words, without really 
thinking about it. The words came alive. 
We had made them our own. 

Much like writing, isn't it? 


Kathy Fearon 
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The Aim: Middlebury College and Lincoln College, Oxford, offer a program of 
writing and literary studies devoted ‘to the humanistic ideals of the liberal arts in 
graduate education. The School of English, both at Bread Loaf and at Lincoln Col- 
lege, aims to provide its students with a rich literary experience leading to the 
Master of Arts and Master of Letters degrees in English. Bread Loaf views its 
masters’ degrees as an experience in the mastery of the literary arts, not as a process 
nor as a compromise. It affirms a commitment to literary concerns, not to a collec- 
tion of credits, in the extraordinary educational and cultural environment afforded 
at Oxford. The Bread Loaf-Oxford Program is committed to the academic stan- 
dards of the School of English in Vermont and encourages the same social spirit. It 
also engages the unique opportunities inherent at Oxford for the study of English 
literature and literary history in seminar and tutorial. 


Lincoln College 


The Bread Loaf School of English has exclusive use of the accommodations of Lin- 
coln College during the summer session, so that the School of English has its own 
identity. 

Lincoln College was founded in 1427 by Richard Fleming, Bishop of Lincoln, as 
a foundation to train clergy to confute the prevalent Lollard Heresy. Located on the 
Turl, in the center of Oxford City, Lincoln has retained most of its medieval ap- 
pearance. Notable features of the College include the oldest extant dining hall in the 
University (c. 1437), the Chapel (1631) and the Medieval Parish Church of All 
Saints, now renovated as the College Library. Famous alumni and Fellows of the 
College include Sir William Davenant, distinguished playwright and Ben Jonson’s 
successor as Poet Laureate; John Radcliffe, prominent physician and benefactor of 
Oxford’s Radcliffe Infirmary, perhaps Britain’s most famous hospital; John Wesley, 
founder of the Methodist Church; Mark Pattison, educational reformer and model 
for the fictional Mr. Casaubon in George Eliot’s Middlemarch; and Lord Florey, emi- 
nent British pathologist under whose supervision the medical properties of penicillin 
were developed. 


The Program 


Each student elects one seminar as a summer’s program. There are about six 
students in each seminar, which meets each week in a manner determined by the 
tutor. In most, the tutor meets all students together once a week for two hours and 
then individually for an hour tutorial. Students undertake a considerable respon- 
sibility for their own education under the guidance of their tutor. Tutors assign 
more reading in both primary and secondary materials than is customary at the 
School of English. Oxford tutors place heavy emphasis on independent study and 
assume that Bread Loaf students are motivated to pursue their work without 
substantial faculty guidance. Students should expect to give oral reports in tutorial. 
They are assigned weekly 10-page, handwritten papers during the summer. 
Seminars are usually held at the College with which the Oxford tutor is affiliated. 











Admission Because of the importance attached to writing and self-education, ap- 
plicants must demonstrate a capacity for self-motivation and for competence in 
literary analysis. All students who have attended the School of English are eligible to 
apply. Qualified undergraduates majoring in English or American Literature and 
entering their senior year, graduates and graduate students from other institutions 
are also eligible for admission. 

The Bread Loaf School of English enrolls about eighty students at Lincoln College. 


Application Students interested in attending should apply to Paul M. Cubeta, 
Director of the Bread Loaf School of English, Middlebury College, Middlebury, 
VT 05753. Applicants who have not attended the Bread Loaf School of English or 
Middlebury College must forward a $20 fee with their applications. All 
undergraduate and graduate transcripts should be forwarded to the Bread Loaf Of- 
fice for students who have not attended the School of English. New applicants 
should ask two colleagues or teachers to act as references. Since special attention is 
given to judgments about a student’s writing, his or her ability to participate in a 
tutorial and to take responsibility for independent study, new applicants must sub- 
mit a sample of their best critical writing with their application. The application 
form doubles as a registration form for the seminar after the publication of the cur- 
rent Bread Loaf-Oxford Bulletin. 
Although early application is advised, there is no deadline for application. 


Credits Successful completion of a seminar with a grade of B- or better counts as 
the equivalent of two Bread Loaf courses (six graduate hours). The grade can also be 
transferred to Middlebury College as the equivalent of six semester-hours or to 
other institutions, as is the practice with School of English credits. Summers at Lin- 
coln College can be applied toward the thirty graduate hours required for the M.A. 
or M.Litt. degrees at the School of English. One summer of residency at the School 
of English in Vermont is required for the M.A. and M.Litt. degrees. 


The Faculty 


Dorothy Bednarowska, M.A., Oxford. Lecturer in English at Worcester College 

and Emeritus Fellow at St. Anne’s College, Oxford. For many years Tutor in 
English at St. Anne’s, University Lecturer in the University of Oxford, General 
Supervisor for M.Phil. (modern period) English Graduate Studies at Oxford, and 
Director of Studies (English) for the International Graduate Summer School run by 
the Oxford University Department of External Studies, Mrs. Bednarowska has held 
visiting professorships at Manhattanville College and the University of the South. 
She has contributed Henry James: The Portrait of a Lady to the British Council’s Notes on 
Literature. 


Tony Burgess, B.A., King’s College, Cambridge; M.A. and Ph.D., University of 

London. Lecturer in Education and Chairperson, Joint Department of English 
and Media Studies, Institute of Education, University of London. Mr. Burgess has 
worked as an English teacher in British state secondary schools and as research of- 
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ficer on the development of writing and on language diversity. He is co-author of 
Understanding Children Writing, The Development of Writing Abilities 11-18, and The 
Languages and Dialects of London Schoolchildren. 


Valentine Cunningham, M.A., Keble College, Oxford; D.Phil., Oxford. Fellow 

and Tutor in English Literature, Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and University 
Lecturer in the University of Oxford. He is the author of Everywhere Spoken Against: 
Dissent in the Victorian Novel, editor of The Penguin Book of Spanish Civil War Verse, and a 
member of the Advisory Board of Victorian Studies. His Expiring Hopes and Stylish 
Despairs: Texts and (con) texts of the 1930s will appear in 1986. He contributes regularly 
to the London Times Literary Supplement and Observer; his reviews have appeared in 
English Essays in Criticism, Victorian Studies, the New Statesman, the Sunday Times, the 
Listener, the New Review and the Times Educational Supplement. He has been a Visiting 
Professor at the University of Massachusetts (Amherst), and (twice) at Konstanz, 
West Germany, and a Scholar-in-Residence at the University of Western Australia. 











Douglas Gray, M.A., New Zealand and Oxford. J. R. R. Tolkien Professor of Eng- 

lish Literature and Language in the University of Oxford and Fellow of Lady 
Margaret Hall. Mr. Gray is the author of various books on medieval literature in- 
cluding Themes and Images in the Medieval English Religious Lyric, Robert Henryson, and 
The Oxford Book of Late Medieval Verse and Prose. He has edited A Selection of Religious 
Lyrics. 


Robert W. Hanning, A.B., Columbia; A.B., M.A., Oxford; Ph.D., Columbia. 

Professor of English and Comparative Literature, Columbia. Recipient of NEH, 
ACLS and Guggenheim Fellowships, he is the author of The Vision of History in Early 
Britain and The Individual in Twelfth-Century Romance. He has published papers on 
texts and subjects in Chaucer, Renaissance literature, and medieval historiography 
and is co-editor of an anthology of 16th-century verse and prose, co-translator of The 
Lais of Marie de France, co-editor of Castiglione: The Ideal and the Real in Renaissance 
Culture, and co-editor of The Challenge of the Medieval Text (essays by W. T. H. 
Jackson). In 1982, he co-directed an interdisciplinary NEH Summer Seminar for 
College Teachers on “Myths of Love in the Renaissance,” and in 1985 directed 
another on “Chaucer’s Language Games.” Mr. Hanning was the first Frank and 
Eleanor Griffiths Professor of Literature at the Bread Loaf School of English. He is 
the Director of the Bread Loaf Program at Lincoln College, Oxford, for the 1986 
season and the holder this summer of the John M. Kirk, Jr., Chair in Medieval 
Literature at Bread Loaf. 


Dennis Kay, M.A., University College, Oxford; D.Phil., Lincoln College, Ox- 

ford. Fellow and Tutor in English, Lincoln College, Oxford and University Lec- 
turer in the University of Oxford. Mr. Kay is the author of a study of The English 
Funeral Elegy, 1558-1625, and of articles and reviews on poetry and drama of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, and on Dickens. He is currently writing a book on 
Sir Philip Sidney. He was Visiting Research Fellow at the Huntington Library in 
1983 and 1984 and is Consultant-in-Residence for the Bread Loaf School of English 
at Lincoln College. 


Roy Park, M.A., Glasgow and Oxford; Ph.D., Pembroke College, Cambridge. 

Tutorial Fellow in English and Librarian, University College, Oxford, and 
University Lecturer in the University of Oxford. Dr. Park has taught at the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, 1964-72, and was Visiting Professor at Queen’s, McMaster, and 
Manitoba. He has published Hazlitt and the Spirit of the Age, and Lamb as Critic as well 
as articles of Romantic critical theory. He is at present working on Francis Jeffrey 
and the English Romantics. 


John Pitcher, M.A., D.Phil., Oxford. Fellow and Tutor in English, St. John’s 

College, Oxford, and University Lecturer in the University of Oxford. He was 
previously a Lecturer in the University of Leeds. He has published essays on 
Shakespeare and Renaissance poetry, and he is editing the Clarendon Press edition 
of the Elizabethan poet, Samuel Daniel. His edition of Bacon’s Essays (for Penguin) 








was published in 1985. He has written the section on Tudor literature for the forth- 
coming New Oxford Illustrated History of English Literature, and his research is directed 
towards a book entitled Arcadian Families and editions of Shakespeare’s Poems (for 
OUP) and Cymbeline (for Penguin). 


Robert Smallwood, M.A., Ph.D., Birmingham. Fellow of the Shakespeare In- 

stitute, University of Birmingham, with special responsibility for the Institute’s 
activities in Stratford, including the organization of courses for European and 
American universities based on the repertoire of the Royal Shakespeare Company. 
He is the editor of King John in the New Penguin Shakespeare and (jointly with 
Stanley Wells) of Dekker’s The Shoemaker’s Holiday in the Revels Plays, and has con- 
tributed articles on Shakespeare and his contemporaries to various literary journals, 
including Shakespeare Survey, Shakespeare Quarterly, and Shakespeare Jahrbuch. He is 
General Editor of the Revels Plays Companion Library, Honorary Secretary of the 
International Shakespeare Conference, and on the editorial boards of Shakespeare 
Survey and Modern Language Review. 


Stanley Wells, B.A., University College, London; Ph.D., The Shakespeare In- 
stitute, University of Birmingham; Hon. D.Litt., Furman University. Senior 
Research Fellow, Balliol College, Oxford; member of the Faculty of English, 
University of Oxford; honorary Fellow of the Shakespeare Institute; formerly 
Reader in English and Fellow of the Shakespeare Institute; General Editor of the 
Oxford Shakespeare and head of the Shakespeare Department, O.U.P., Governor 
and Member of the Executive Council of the Royal Shakespeare Theatre. Dr. Wells 
is the editor of Shakespeare Survey and author of Literature and Drama; Royal Shakespeare: 
Studies of Four Major Productions at the Royal Shakespeare Theatre; Shakespeare: the Writer 
and His Work; Shakespeare: An Illustrated Dictionary; and Re-editing Shakespeare for the 
Modern Reader. He has edited works by Thomas Nashe and Thomas Dekker and A 
Midsummer Nights Dream, Richard II, and The Comedy of Errors for the New Penguin 
Shakespeare. He reviews Shakespeare productions for the 7.L.S. and the BBC. 


John Wilders, M.A., Ph.D., Cambridge. Tutorial Fellow in English, Worcester 

College, Oxford, and University Lecturer in the University of Oxford. Mr. 
Wilders has taught at the universities of Princeton, Bristol and California at Santa 
Barbara and has been a Senior Research Fellow at the Australian National Univer- 
sity, Canberra. In 1984-85 he was the John Hamilton Fulton Visiting Professor of 
the Humanities at Middlebury College. He has edited Samuel Butler’s Hudibras and 
a Casebook on The Merchant of Venice and is the author of The Lost Garden: a View of 
Shakespeare’s English and Roman History Plays. He is a Governor of the Royal 
Shakespeare Theatre. As the Literary Consultant for the BBC production on the 
complete plays of Shakespeare, he wrote the introductions to all the plays for the 
BBC edition of Shakespeare. He has written dramatized biographies of Shakespeare 
and Samuel Johnson which have been broadcast on BBC radio. At present he is 
editing a new Arden edition of Antony and Cleopatra. Mr. Wilders is also Senior Ad- 
viser to the Director of the Bread Loaf School of English. 
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Michael Wood, M.A., Ph.D., Cambridge. Professor of English at the University of 

Exeter. Author of Stendhal, America in the Movies and The Criminal Life of Luis 
Bunuel, he is currently finishing a book on the nineteenth-century novel in England 
and France. He is a regular contributor to the New York Review of Books, among other 
journals. He was formerly a Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, taught at Col- 
umbia for many years, and has held a Guggenheim Fellowship and an NEH 
Fellowship. He held the Frank and Eleanor Griffiths Chair of Literature at Bread 
Loaf in 1985. 


Lecturers 


Richard Ellmann, B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Yale; M.A., Oxford; B.Litt., Trinity Col- 

lege, Dublin. Goldsmiths’ Professor of English Literature in the University of Ox- 
ford and Woodruff Professor of English at Emory University. Mr. Ellmann has 
taught at Harvard, the University of Chicago, Northwestern and Yale. He is the 
author of Yeats: the Man and the Masks, The Identity of Yeats, James Joyce, Ulysses on the 
Liffey, Eminent Domain, Golden Codgers, The Consciousness of Joyce, and Four Dubliners. 
He has edited The Letters of James Joyce (vols. II and IID), Joyce’s Selected Letters, and The 
New Oxford Book of American Verse; in addition, he has edited, with Charles Feidelson, 
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Jr., The Modern Tradition and, with Robert O’Clair, The Norton Anthology of Modern 
English and American Poetry. He is now completing a biography of Oscar Wilde. Mr. 
Ellmann has been a member of the staff of the Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference and 
has both attended and lectured at the School of English. 


Stephen Gill, M.A., M.Phil., Oxford; Ph.D., Edinburgh. Fellow and Tutor in En- 

glish Literature and Librarian of Lincoln College. University Lecturer in the 
University of Oxford. A Trustee of the Wordsworth Trust, he inaugurated the Cor- 
nell Wordsworth Series with an edition of The Salisbury Plain Poems of William Words- 
worth and the Oxford Authors Series with a selection of Wordsworth’s poems and 
prose. He has also published articles on Romantic poetry and nineteenth and 
twentieth-century fiction and has edited novels and short stories by Elizabeth 
Gaskell, George Eliot, Dickens, Trollope and D. H. Lawrence. 


Vivian Green, M.A., D.D., Oxford and Cambridge. Fellow of the Royal Historical 

Society and Rector of Lincoln College. Previously he had been Fellow and Tutor 
in Modern History since 1951 and sub-Rector from 1970. He has published many 
books, among the best known being The Hanoverians, Renaissance and Reformation, John 
Wesley, Medieval Civilization in Western Europe. He has written a History of Oxford 
University and the first authoritative history of Lincoln College, The Commonwealth of 
Lincoln College, 1427-1977. 


Christopher Ricks, B.Litt., M.A., Balliol College, Oxford; F.B.A. Professor of En- 

glish and Fellow of Christ’s College and King Edward VII Professor of English 
Literature, University of Cambridge. Mr. Ricks has taught at Worcester College, 
Oxford, and Bristol University as well as at Berkeley, Stanford, Smith, Harvard, 
Wesleyan and Brandeis. In August 1986 he takes up a permanent post at Boston 
University. He has published Milton’s Grand Style, Tennyson, Keats and Embarrassment, 
and The Force of Poetry. He has edited The Poems of Tennyson and, with Leonard 
Michaels, The State of the Language. 


Charles Tomlinson, M.A. and Honorary Fellow of Queens’ College, Cambridge; 

Hon. D.Litt. (Colgate and Keele Universities). Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Literature and Professor of English, University of Bristol. He has taught at 
Princeton, Colgate, and the University of New Mexico. He has published ten 
volumes of poetry with Oxford University Press, most recently Notes from New York 
(1984) and Collected Poems (1985), as well as his prose memoirs about American 
poets, Some Americans (1981). Editor of The Oxford Book of Verse in English Translation, 
he has also edited books on Marianne Moore and William Carlos Williams. He has 
translated from a number of languages, most notably from the Spanish of Machado 
and Paz, and a selection, Translations, came out in 1983. His Clark Lectures in 
Cambridge have appeared as Poetry and Metamorphosis (1983). Also a painter, he has 
published two books of graphics, In Black and White, and Eden (1985), and an Arts 
Council exhibition, ‘The Poetry and Graphics of Charles Tomlinson,’ has toured the 
country extensively since opening at the Hayward in 1978. 
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Administration 


Paul M. Cubeta, A.B.; Williams; Ph.D., Yale. Director, Bread Loaf School of 

English; College Professor of Humanities, Middlebury. A former Carnegie 
Fellow at Harvard and Assistant Director of the Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference, 
Mr. Cubeta has also taught at Williams. Author of articles on Jonson’s poetry, 
Marlowe’s Hero and Leander, and Frost, he is the editor of Modern Drama for Analysis 
and Twentieth Century Interpretations of “Richard If,” and has written “Lear’s Comic Vi- 
sion” for Teaching Shakespeare (Princeton Univ. Press). 


Seminars/ Tutorials 


Group I 
[The Program in Writing] 


533. Writing, Learning and Culture/Mr. Burgess 


A central concern of this seminar and its accompanying tutorials will be a study of 
the relationships among writing, learning and culture. It will explore the need for a 
rationale for the teaching of writing which takes account of the role of language in 
learning and which also seeks to address questions of linguistic and cultural diversity 
arising in educational settings. Such a rationale will also need to pay some attention 
to uses of the spoken language and to the place of literature. 

These intentions will be pursued through 1) a systematic study of theories of 
writing and an exploration of ways in which these theories may illuminate the prac- 
tice of individuals and schools; 2) visits to public and private British schools, collo- 
quia at Lincoln with British teachers and other educators, workshops conducted by 
members of the seminar and visiting consultants; 3) students’ self-directed writing in 
the form of a long study or a portfolio of shorter pieces. 

Open only to students who have previously attended the Bread Loaf School of 
English. 


Group II 
[English language and literature through the Seventeenth Century] 


517. Chaucer/Mr. Hanning 


Studies in the themes and techniques of Chaucer’s poetry, with special attention to 
his artistic self-consciousness. Works discussed will include The Book of the Duchess 
and The Canterbury Tales, the latter in comparison and contrast with Boccaccio’s 
Decameron. 


Texts: Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, ed. J. H. Fisher (Holt, Rinehart and Winston); A 
Chaucer Glossary, eds. Norman Davis, Douglas Gray, Patricia Ingham, Anne 
Wallace-Hadrill (Clarendon Press, paper); Boccaccio, Decameron, trans. G. H. 
McWillian (Penguin, paper). 














525. Sidney and Spenser/Mr. Kay 


Members of the class will be encouraged to study the chief works of Sidney and 
Spenser in a variety of contexts. A series of major texts (The Faerie Queene, Astrophel 
and Stella, and both versions of Arcadia) will be examined in class, forming the basis 
for more detailed and specialised study of the two writers in tutorials. 


Texts: Sidney, Selected Poems, ed. K. Duncan-Jones (Oxford, 1973); Sidney, Apology 
for Poetry, ed. G. Shephert (1965); Sidney, The Old Arcadia, ed. K. Duncan-Jones 
(Oxford, 1985); Sidney, Arcadia, ed. M. Evans (1977). Spenser, The Fame Queene, 
ed. A. C. Hamilton (1977), or ed. T. P. Roche (1978). 


502. Shakespeare’s History Plays/Mr. Wilders 

The plays are studied not primarily as literary texts but as scripts for performance, 
and classes take the form of readings of central scenes by the students followed by 
discussions. It is hoped that, by this means, the significance of individual lines, the 
structure of scenes, the psychology of characters and Shakespeare’s outlook as a 
historian will be discovered. Students are expected to write one paper a week and 
should be willing and competent to take part in dramatic readings. 


Texts: Any good standard texts (Penguin, Signet, Arden) of Richard II, Henry IV, 
Parts I and I, Henry V, Julius Caesar and Coriolanus. 


518. Shakespeare: On the Page and On the Stage/Messrs. Smallwood and 
Wells 
Recent Shakespeare criticism has increasingly stressed that Shakespeare’s plays 


should be studied as scripts which are incomplete until they have been realized in the 
theatre. This seminar will discuss certain plays with particular reference to their 
theatrical dimension. The plays studied will be in the repertoire of the Royal 
Shakespeare Company at Stratford, and in London, and may include work by 
dramatists contemporary with Shakespeare, should this be available in the R.S.C. 
repertoire. Members of the seminar will attend these performances. An announce- 
ment of the plays to be performed is expected in the early months of 1986. 


Texts. Plays of the repertory (to be announced). 


504. Seventeenth-Century Poetry/Mr. Wilders 


Detailed readings of selected poems by John Donne, Ben Jonson, and their suc- 
cessors, including Herbert, Marvell, Crashaw and the Cavalier poets. The seminar 
will end with some consideration of the poets of the Restoration, including 
Rochester and Samuel Butler. 


Texts: English Seventeenth-Century Verse: An Anthology, Vol. I, ed. Martz; Vol. II, ed. 
Sylvester (Norton N675 and N676); Rochester, ed. David Vieth (Yale Paperback); 
Samuel Butler, Hudibras Parts One and Two and Selected Other Writings, ed. Wilders and 
De Quehen (Oxford Paperback). Note: The Martz and Sylvester anthology is ob- 
tainable in America but not in England, and students should be sure to bring their 
copies to England with them. 
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Group IH 
[English literature since the Seventeenth Century] 


549. The Rediscovery of the Middle Ages/Mr. Gray 


This course will explore the fascinating phenomenon of ‘medievalism’ in English 
literary and cultural history, from Tudor antiquarians to Tolkien, concentrating on 
the period from the early Romantics to the present day. In seminars we will discuss 
its background, its place in the history of ideas, and its effects on the visual arts; in 
tutorials we will discuss the varying uses English writers made of it. 


Texts: Selected poems of Gray; Scott, Ivanhoe; Peacock, The Misfortunes of Elphin; 
Carlyle, Past and Present; Tennyson, Idylls of the King and other selected poems; Mor- 
ris, News from Nowhere and Early Romances in Prose and Verse, ed. P. Faulkner (Univer- 
sity of Exeter); Twain, A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthurs Court; Henry Adams, 
Mont St. Michel and Chartres; selected poems of Pound; Tolkien, The Lord of the Rings. 














521. The Romantic Fall/Mr. Park 


The course will concentrate on the different ways in which certain writers in the early 
nineteenth century re-work the theme of the Fall of Man. Wordsworth, early Blake, 
and Keats have been chosen as representative poets; Lamb and De Quincey as 
representative prose writers. 


Texts: Wordsworth, ed. S. Gill (Oxford); Blake, Poetry and Designs, ed. M. L. Johnson 
and J. Grant (Norton); Keats, Poems, ed. J. Stillinger (Heinemann); Lamb, Essays 
of Elia and Last Essays (Everyman Library); De Quincey, Confessions of an English 
Opium Eater, ed. J. E. Jordan (Everyman Library); English Mail Coach, ed. J. E. Jor- 
dan (Everyman Library). D. Perkins, English Romantic Writers (Harcourt) is useful 
for additional material. 


540. Jane Austen and the Brontés/Mrs. Bednarowska 


A study of the work of these writers with special reference to theme, structure, at- 
titudes of love, marriage, morals and religion, the ‘Gothic’ element. 


Texts: Northanger Abbey, Emma, Persuasion, Jane Eyre, Villette, Wuthering Heights. 


547. The Development of the Novel from Hardy to Woolf/ 

Mrs. Bednarowska 
A study of the changing techniques in novel writing in this turn of the century 
period, including methods of characterization, experiments with form, manipula- 
tion of time, narrative voice, etc. 


Texts: Tess of the D'Urbervilles, The Ambassadors, The Secret Agent, A Portrait of the Artist as 
a Young Man, Women in Love, To the Lighthouse. 


509. British Poetry from Hardy to Larkin/Mr. Cunningham 


An inspection of the so-called British tradition of twentieth-century poetry — the 
native product, non-imported, non-modernist, different in most respects from the 
Yeats-Eliot-Pound line of country. Major figures (though accorded differing degrees 
of attention) will be Thomas Hardy, Wilfred Owen, Edward Thomas, W. H. 
Auden, Kingsley Amis and Philip Larkin. 


Group V 
[Continental literature] 


548. The Classics and English Renaissance Poetry/Mr. Pitcher 


This course will explore the relationships between classical writers, their mythology 
and genres, and selected poets of the English Renaissance. Ovid will be considered 
as a source and influence in the verse narratives of the 1590s (Venus and Adonis and 
Hero and Leander), while the Odyssey and Aeneid will be read as shaping presences in 
The Faerie Queene, Book II. Students will also examine how Shakespeare used 








Plutarch’s Lives for Antony and Cleopatra, and there will be comparable studies of Comus 
and Lycidas. No prior knowledge of classical languages or history will be assumed, 
and there will be classes in which various myths, and their Renaissance descendants, 
are considered afresh. 


Texts: Shakespeare, Venus and Adonis and Antony and Cleopatra, ed. Prince and Ridley 
(Arden); Marlowe, Hero and Leander, ed. Orgel (Penguin); Spenser, Fazrie Queene, II, 
ed. Roche (Penguin); Milton, Comus and Lycidas, ed. Carey (Longman). 


This seminar can be used to fulfill one Group II requirement as well as the Group V 
requirement. 


550. Modernism and the Novel/Mr. Wood 


This course will ask what Modernism was, where it came from, when it ended, what 
it looked like in novels and what its legacy to fiction is; but will focus these large 
questions through two particular, major texts: Ulysses and Dr. Faustus. Other works 
will be introduced to prompt and further the inquiry, and the basic reading for the 
course will be: 


Texts: Nietzsche, The Genealogy of Morals (Anchor); Conrad, Heart of Darkness 
(Penguin); Freud, On Dreams (Norton); Kafka, Parables and Paradoxes (Schocken); 
Joyce, Ulysses (Random House); Mann, Dr. Faustus (Vintage). 


The seminar can be used to fulfill one Group III requirement as well as the Group V 
requirement. 


538. Contemporary Fiction/Mr. Wood 


A study of new directions in recent writing, with special attention to works which 
both question and reaffirm the story-telling function of fiction. A good number of 
books will come up for discussion in the course, but the following are the basic texts, 
which should if possible be read before the start of the session: 


Texts: Borges, Ficciones (Grove Press); Nabokov, Lolita (Berkley Medallion); Grass, 
The Tin Drum (Vintage); Garcia Marquez, One Hundred Years of Solitude (Avon); 
Beckett, Company (Grove Press); Eco, The Name of the Rose (Harcourt Brace). 


Accommodations 


Students have single accommodations, often consisting of living room and 
bedroom. They take their meals together in the College Hall. Rooms are cleaned by 
scouts. There are also suites available at Lincoln for students with spouses and 
apartments for students with families. Students have the use of both the library of 
the College and the Bodleian Library of Oxford. The Junior Common Room and 
Deep Hall (a student bar) are available to Bread Loaf students. 











Dates 


Rooms and meals will be available by noon on Monday, June 30. Students must ar- 
rive by Registration Day, July 1. 

Commencement ceremonies will conclude the session on Saturday evening, 
August 9. 


Advance Preparation 


Students are urged to complete as much of the reading for their seminar as possible 
before going to Oxford in order to permit more time during the session for collateral 
assignments and for the preparation of papers. Collateral reading lists will be sent 
students in those seminars recommending them as preparatory reading. 


Choice of Seminar 


Correspondence regarding the choice of seminar should be addressed to Mr. 
Cubeta. Since enrollments are limited, early registration is essential to insure one’s 
first choice or first alternative. Only under extraordinary circumstances is a student 
permitted to change his or her registration after the session begins. 


Fees 


The comprehensive fee — tuition, board and room —1s $2,375. This fee is exclusive 
of airfare. Students are expected to make their own travel arrangements. 

The fee includes transportation and tickets to two theatre performances, one at 
the Royal Shakespeare Theatre at Stratford-upon-Avon and one at the Barbican in 
London. 

Each applicant who is accepted is asked to pay a $100 deposit refundable up to 
May 1, which is applied to the student’s total bill. A student is officially registered 
only upon receipt of this fee. Money should not be sent until payment is requested. 
Final bills are mailed about May Ist and are payable upon receipt. A late fee of $25 
will be charged for bills not paid by June 1 except for those students admitted after 
bills have been sent. Checks should be made payable to Middlebury College and 
sent to Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vermont 05753. Students living outside 
the U.S. must have the checks made out in U.S. dollars. 

Students who withdraw for medical reasons or serious emergencies forfeit the 
enrollment deposit ($100) but may receive refunds for any additional amounts paid 
as follows: 


Before the end of first week —60% of amounts due and paid 
Before the end of the second week — 20% of amounts due and paid 
Thereafter — No refund. 


Financial Aid 


No interested applicant with strong credentials should fail to apply because of need. 
To be considered for aid awarded through Middlebury College, a student must 
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file a Financial Aid Form (FAF) with the College Scholarship Service. The College 
assumes a minimum of at least $600 in self-help from each aid applicant. Requests 
for aid should be made when the application form is submitted; Financial Aid Forms 
are sent when the application is received. Although students may apply for financial 
aid at any time, they are advised to forward their Financial Aid Forms to the College 
Scholarship Service as soon as possible. Awards will be made promptly upon receipt 
from the College Scholarship Service of the information on a student’s needs. 

Within the limits of funds available for this purpose, Middlebury College makes 
short-term loans toward their College charges and other expenses to students who 
are unable to secure loan funds for Oxford from other sources. 


Other Information 


In early spring students will receive information covering details of preparation for 
the trip abroad and living at Oxford. 
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MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 05753 


Bread Loaf School of English March, 1986 


Dear Bread Loafer soon to be at Oxford: 


This is a first effort to help you make your travel plans for a great 
summer at Lincoln. A letter of "useful" details will be sent you in late May. 


The School is now full and we have a waiting list. If your plans change, 
please call the Bread Loaf School of English Office collect 802-388-3711, Ext. 
5418, so that some other Bread Loafer can have the advantage you have to post- 
pone. 


You should secure a valid passport at once, a task that can take several 
weeks. You may obtain a passport application from your travel agent or town 
clerk. If you already have a passport, make sure it is valid until at least 
September 15, 1986. 


You should make your flight reservations just as soon as possible. With 
prices holding and the pound at a reasonable rate, flights will be heavily 
booked. If you are departing directly from the States, would you please let me 
know the following: 1) date of departure; 2) point of departure from the U.S.; 
3) airline and flight no.; 4) time of departure and arrival. This information 
will assist Bob Hanning if you don't turn up when you should. 


Plan to arrive in Oxford no later than Monday, June 30, so that you will 
be almost over jet lag by Registration Day at Lincoln on July 1. Lunch at 1:00 
p.m. Monday, June 30, is the first meal served. Your room will be available at 
Lincoln on June 30. If you have trouble securing lodging at Oxford before 
then, write Miss Joy Makin, The Steward, Lincoln College, Oxford OX1 3DR, 
United Kingdom. Here is a good bet at Oxford for bed and board, not too ex- 
pensive: Walton Guest house, 169 Walton Street, Oxford (90865-52137). 


Tutorials conclude by Friday, August 8, but I hope you'll stay for the 
final Banquet and Commencement on Saturday evening, August 9. We'll have a 
great ceremony for about fifteen graduates. You should plan to leave Lincoln 
no later than Sunday morning, August 10, but you can make reservations during 
the summer to stay on at the Mitre, a nice bed and breakfast hotel run by 
Lincoln and across the street from the College. Rates are #10 a day for bed 
and breakfast. There will be no chance of your staying on in your room at 
Lincoln. 


Most flights to London from the States leave either early in the morning 
or late at night. Because of the five-hour time differential from the East 
Coast, night flights usually arrive in London early the next morning, so that 
you will have no trouble making direct connections to Oxford. Early morning 
departures, on the the other hand, arrive in London around 10:00 p.m., too late 
to make connections to Oxford. If you arrive in London at night, hotel accom- 
modations are highly desirable, even essential, but expensive. Details on how 
to proceed to Oxford from Heathrow and Gatwick airports will be sent out in my 
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next letter. Beware of standby air tickets and charter flights, which may 
encounter delays with rerouting to Stansted, wherever that is. Be sure to have 
a reservation for your return flight. 


Students in Writing, Learning and Culture should bring manual typewriters, 
if possible. Oxford tutors, however, do not insist that you type your papers. 
Typewriters (expensive, scarce, and poor) can be rented in Oxford. Electric 
typewriters will set you back #50 for the summer. Remember that electric 
typewriters and all electrical appliances must be fitted with an adapter 
(purchased here since they are not available in Oxford). British current is 
220v, not 110v, as in the States. 


Airlines allow two suitcases - any weight - and one piece of luggage to go 
under the seat. Since surface shipping takes at least two months (or never), 
and air freight is expensive, it's better not to send books or clothes on in 
advance. If you must mail ahead, please address the label as follows: 


(Your Name) 

Bread Loaf School of English HOLD FOR ARRIVAL: 
Lincoln College June 30 
Oxford (OxXd.s3DR,, 

United Kingdom 


Neither Middlebury nor Lincoln College assumes any responsibility for items 
lost either in transit or after arrival at Lincoln College. 


Under Britain's medical program, you must have medical coverage to meet 
the treatment of medical conditions and problems you have on arrival in Brit- 
ain. National Health will, at the discretion of our doctor, meet expenses of 
emergencies encountered during the summer. Expenses of hospitalization are 
paid by National Health under normal circumstances. Be sure to bring your 
medical insurance forms for claiming expenses under your own medical insurance 
plan in order to expedite payment to our Oxford doctors, should you need their 
services. 


You can purchase your books at Blackwell's, one of the world's great 
bookstores, or at several fine paperback bookstores, all just a block away from 
Lincoln on Broad Street. You should, however, read as many of the main texts 
as possible prior to the session. Books published in the U.S. are less expen- 
sive, but are cumbersome to carry over. 


We have booked tickets for all students for a performance of The Winter's 
Tale at the Royal Shakespeare Theatre, so that you'll have a chance to see a 
production almost as good as Alan Mokler's in Vermont. There is no word yet on 
our night at the Barbican in London, but I'1l let you know in my May letter. 


I know that it will be a summer worth waiting for. Beth and I look 
forward so very much to joining you in mid-July. We already have our tickets. 


Cordially, 


Paul M. Cubeta 
Director 
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MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 05753 


Bread Loaf School of English May 1986 


Dear Bread Loafer at Lincoln College: 


Your international travel agent reporting in once more with the last set 
of details. I hope that they make your trip easier and your arrival at Lincoln 
pleasanter. 


Enclosures: 


l1. Medical Information Form. Please return in sealed envelope with your 
name on the outside to Dana Washington for transmittal to Lincoln. 

2. Insurance Information. 

3. Information Sheet re Passport Number/Next of Kin. 

4. Lincoln College Floor Plan. 

5. List of Bread Loafers at Oxford, enclosed for your delectation, 
curiosity, anticipation. 

6. Bus schedules from Heathrow and Gatwick to Oxford and Gatwick/London. 


Your bill has already been sent to you. It is due and payable upon 
receipt prior to your leaving for England. 


Money: It's best to take your money in travelers checks (American Express, 
Barclay, Visa) in &'s - unless you expect the pound to rise sharply this 
summer. Banks charge 55-75p or more for an international exchange transaction. 
Travelers checks in Sie eliminate the uncertainty of currency fluctuations. 

The best plastic money is VISA. Be sure to convert enough money into British 
currency at the airport to get you through the first weekend. There isn't time 
to open summer checking accounts at Oxford. Even certified cashier's checks 
may take two weeks to clear. Personal checks (yours, or those made out to you) 
are uncashable. You should take at least $700, or their 4 equivalent, in 
travelers checks for spending money while at Lincoln. Students in Messrs. 
Smallwood and Wells' course should expect to spend another $150. Seniors will 
also encounter some graduation week extras including, but not limited to, a 
charge of $12.75 for the rental of the hoods which are a part of the graduation 
ceremony. 





Instructions on Arrival at Heathrow Airport - Commercial Flights - Concourse C 


1. Go through Immigration, present passport, explain nature and length of stay 
2. Collect luggage downstairs. 
3. If you have nothing to declare (no one does), go through customs exit 

GREEN AISLE. 
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Instructions on Arrival at Heathrow Airport (Continued) 


A. Get $ converted to E at Barclay's Exchange at end of customs exit. 

5. You can take a direct bus to Oxford from Heathrow and Gatwick (X70). 
Dennis Kay strongly recommends the bus. There is frequent service, and 
there's a new motorway between Heathrow or Gatwick and Oxford. And 
it's cheaper. 

6. Or you can buy a British Rail (Air-Rail link) ticket to Oxford at the win- 
dow next to Barclay's. Follow coach signs outside and get Brit Rail coach 
(bus) direct to Reading Station. Board express train north to Oxford. 
Outside Oxford Station, get a cab to Lincoln College (tip 5p per 25p 
charge). At main entrance to Lincoln, give your name to the Porter, 
who will give you your room assignment. 

7. Get over jet lag. 


Instructions on Arrival at Gatwick Airport - Charter Flights 


1. After you go through Immigration and pick up your luggage, you can get 
to Oxford by bus or a bus-train link. There are two direct trains per 
day via Reading. There are many more trains with a change at Reading. 

2. You can get a convenient direct bus to Gloucester Green, Oxford, a five- 
minute walk or short taxi ride to Lincoln (see schedule). 

3. There is also a train from Gatwick to Victoria Station, London. At 
Victoria Station, take the 'Circle Line' Underground (subway) West to 
Paddington Station. Get express to Oxford (1 hour). Or you can catch 
the X70 bus from Victoria Coach Station to Oxford. 


Advanced Arrival: Lincoln cannot accommodate earlycomers, nor will the Mitre 
be available. You must make your own arrangements with hotels or guest houses. 
If necessary, ask Miss Joy Makin, Steward of Lincoln College, for her help. 

The following guest houses in Oxford have been recommended by Bread Loafers: 


Walton Guest House, 169 Walton Street (865-52137) 
Mr. and Mrs. K. M. Flanakin, 103 and 105 Woodstock Road 
Old Parsonage Hotel, 3 Banbury Road 


All of these places are in the #10-14 range for bed and breakfast. 


Monday, June 30: We need your expected time of arrival so that we can give the 
Steward an accurate meal count. Lunch is at 1:00 and dinner at 7:00. Your 
room in Lincoln will be ready on Monday. It will be either a living room with 
attached bedroom, or a single. There are shared bathrooms in most entries. 
Most bedrooms have hot water. The number of rooms in each entry varies from 
two to twenty-five. Some rooms are directly across the Turl (a medieval street 
not so wide as the road to the Barn at Bread Loaf). It is not possible to 
accommodate all Bread Loafers in College quadrangles. 


Registration Day, July 1: After registration in the Bread Loaf Office (Entry 
VIII, Room 1), you can spend the day going to Blackwell's, checking out the 

location of the tutor's College where your seminar will be held (many of your 
first seminars will be held on Wednesday, July 2), or getting acquainted with 





Registration Day, July 1 (Continued) 


Oxford. Mr. Hanning will be in the Bread Loaf office during the day for 
registration and will have maps of Oxford for you. He will be assisted by Ray 
Bird and Tim O'Rourke, Bread Loafers East and West. They will be in residence 
at Lincoln and are ready to help you adjust to Oxford, socially and academical- 
ly. Mr. Kay will take you over in groups to sign in at the Bodleian, if you 
promise not to burn it down. You will need two passport-sized photographs for 
your Bodley registration. You can either bring over extra passport pictures or 
obtain them from a coin-operated machine in St. Aldat's Street or in the 
Covered Market, a block from Lincoln for 40p. There will be an introductory 
meeting at 4:00 in the Oakeshott Room, a reception at 6:15 before dinner at 
7:00. A short ceremony of welcome will follow afterwards in Hall. 


Tutorials: You should be ready to read your papers before your seminar group 
or in tutorial, since that is part of the Oxford system. Do try to get as much 
reading done in advance as you possibly can. You'll be happier in July. 


Mailing Address: Bread Loaf School of English 
Lincoln College 
Oxford OX1 3DR 
United Kingdom 


Phones: The main phone at the Porter's Lodge of Lincoln College can be direct 
dialed 011-44-865-722741, (for person-to-person calls stateside: 01-44-865- 
722741). If necessary, the Porter will take an incoming message and leave it 
on the Bread Loaf bulletin board outside the Main Entry. Should you wish to 
make or receive international calls between 1:30 and 2:30 Oxford time, the 
Bread Loaf office phone is 011-44-865-244591. 


Dress: Casual clothes for travel and daily wear (corduroys, slacks, jeans, 
sweaters, informal dresses or skirts and blouses). Since the British like to 
dress for an occasion, suits and ties are more common in London than in New 
York, or at Bread Loaf. One or two dressy outfits for our formal evenings, 
opening night, our evenings in Stratford and London, and Commencement would be 
appropriate. Don't forget your raincoat. Try to underpack; there are a wide 
variety of stores in Oxford, if you forget anything. Good walking shoes are a 
must. The Laura Ashley dress sale takes place in July. 


Medical: Our doctors (McPherson, Fowler, McLennon and Lloyd) do not treat 
visiting students on the National Health Service. There are reasonable rates 
(about £5) for an office consultation or for a visit in College (about #10). 


Laundry: Lincoln has washers and driers for your use. The College provides 
blankets, linens and towels, but not face cloths. 





Sports: Bring your own squash and tennis rackets if you want to play. Lincoln 
has squash courts, and tennis courts are available for about £5 for six weeks. 
There is a 20-minute walk to the courts. 


Reading About Great Britain: Bread Loafers recommend a good student guide like 
Let's Go. You'll be given a map of Oxford and a copy of Vade Mecum, a handy 
guide around Oxford. 


Please don't bring radios, or steroes, except maybe pocket transistors, because 
quad noises carry badly. 


Weather: (As unpredictable as Vermont's, only more frequently.) Days can be 
warm (80°), although the average Oxford temperature in July is 60°. It does 
rain in Oxford, even on sunny days. 


Time: Oxford is five hours ahead of Eastern Daylight Time. (It's daylight 
one, lest, rette Cre. Hee) 





Guests: Student guests can be accommodated at meals in Hall if responsible 
warning is given at the Bread Loaf office. You will be asked to sign up and to 
purchase a meal chit the day before. If you plan to have overnight guests, 
make reservations for them to stay in the Mitre, a nice bed-and-breakfast hotel 
across the Turl from Lincoln and operated under the auspices of Lincoln. If 
you'd like to stay in Oxford after the School, you can book a room at the 
Mitre. During the summer your guests can be accommodated there for £8.50 per 
diem for bed and continental breakfast. The cost of meals for your guests in 
Hall will be £1.80 for English breakfast, £3.20 for lunch and £4.75 for dinner. 
Your guests are not permitted to reside in College. Violations of Lincoln's 
regulations could create an embarrassing hassle. You will be billed by the 
College, and your guest will be asked to leave. We are guests of Lincoln 
College and are expected to abide by the Rules of Lincoln College. 





Plays: We will make picnic excursions to the Barbican Theatre in London to see 
Troilus and Cressida on July 24 and to Stratford for Romeo and Juliet on July 
17. Tickets have been purchased for you. 





It's been great sharing all this planning with you. I so hope that the 
trip will not be an anxious one for you because the summer holds every promise 
of being a memorable one at Oxford. Beth and I look forward to being with you 
eet boer 


Cordially, 


foot 


Paul M. Cubeta 
Director 


PMC/eh 





BREAD LOAF — MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MEDICAL INFORMATION FORM 


INSTRUCTIONS: In order to attend Bread Loaf, you must complete this form. 
Except where otherwise noted, we require that you provide all the information requested. 
WHERE NECESSARY, ATTACH ADDITIONAL SHEETS OF INFORMATION. 
NOTE: Do not use the reverse side of this form; it is reserved for use by the College physician. 
TYPE OR PRINT — Send the completed form to the Bread Loaf Office, 

Old Chapel, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vermont 05753 


If you put your name on the envelope and mark it “Medical Information - Confidential,” it will be opened only by 
the Bread Loaf Medical Staff. 





BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MIDDLEBURY VT 05753 


INSURANCE 


We have provided a plan of accident insurance for summer school students. The 
plan provides medical reimbursement for the expense arising from an accident. 
Reimbursement will be made up to a maximum of $1,000 for each accident. The 
plan is broad in scope and covers all accidents, wherever the student may be, 
during the term of the policy. 


Exclusions: The Plan does not cover eyeglasses or hearing aids; dental treat- 
ment unless treatment is necessitated by injuries to sound, natural teeth; 

loss caused by plastic surgery for cosmetic purposes; loss caused by war or any 
enemy action; loss resulting from having been in or on an aircraft unless 
riding as a fare-paying passenger in a passenger aircraft operated by an 
incorporated passenger carrier; nor an expense incurred by a student after 
twelve months from date of termination of the student's insurance. In the 
event that the insured is covered by the Automobile Medical Payments provision 
of a motor vehicle policy, no duplication of payments will be made for automo- 
bile claims. In such an event there will be payment of any expense up to the 
policy limit that might exceed the amount of medical payments applicable to the 
particular case. 


Claims: In the event of accident, claims should be reported to Fred S. James & 
Company, 40 Broad Street, Boston MA 02109, within 30 days from the date of the 
accident. Claim forms are available from the Bread Loaf Nurse, or the Nurse at 
Lincoln College. Medical bills must be submitted within 90 days from date of 
treatment. 


The insurance will be effective for the periods indicated below: 


English School 24 June - 10 August, 1986 


English School at Lincoln 30 June - 10 August, 1986 
College, Oxford* 


*Under Britain's medical program, you must have medical coverage to meet the 
treatment of medical conditions and problems you have on arrival in Britain. 
National Health will, at the discretion of our doctor, meet expenses of emer- 
gencies encountered during the summer. Expenses of hospitalization are paid by 
National Health under normal circumstances. Be sure to bring your medical 
insurance forms for claiming expenses under your own medical insurance plan. 





MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH, LINCOLN COLLEGE, OXFORD 
INFORMATION SHEET 
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% X70 — Oxford's direct Aiport service to Heathrow ` | ` 
and Gatwick 


% Also stops on request at Queen’s Lane, St Clements, 
Gipsy Lane (for the Polytechnic), Headington Post 
Office and Green Road roundabout 


% HEATHROW — Frequent departures from 0400—2000 
every day 

Joumey time just 70 minutes 

Connections at Heathrow with Green Line services 

to Kingston-upon Thames, Croydon and Windsor 


EE e M o 


S GATWICK — 6 joumeys per day, timed to connec 
with most charter flights 
Joumey time just 150 minutes 
Connection at Gatwick with Southdown service to 





Brighton 
OXFORD TO HEATHROW GATWICK 
SINGLE . 3.80 £6.00 
DAY RETURN £4.20 £7.00 ` 
PERIOD RETURN - £650 £10.00 


(Fares correct at 2840/84 — subject to revision) 
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% When flying out, seeing friends off or welcoming 
them back, or just watching one of the world’s 
busiest airports at work, travel by X70. A Ici cheaper 
than leaving your car at any airport car park. 
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e CITYLINK 190 — the non-stop Motorway Express 
coach service between Oxford and London. The 
only way to travel to work, shop or just visit the sights. | 


* Connections at Victoria Coach Station with National 
Express services to the rest of the country. : 


* Joumey time Just 100 minutes 
* Half hourly service—more frequent during commuter 





* CHEAP FARES 


ADULT STUDENT/OAP 
SINGLE £3.80 £2.80 ` 
DAY RETURN £4.20 £3.20 
THREE DAY RETURN £4.50 £4.30 
PERIODRETURN £6.50 £4.30 


(Fares correct from 25/11/84—subject to revision) 


* Student and OAP fares only available on production 
of suitable identity—Pension Book—Senior Citizens 
Railcard —Pension Form BR464—Any valid OAP 
Concessionary Fares Pass—ISIC Card—National 
Express Student Coachcard. 
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MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 05753 


Bread Loaf School of English June 3, 1986 


Dear 1985 Museum Roaders: 


The enclosed devastating report from Dr. John Owen, now Sub-Rector of 
Lincoln College, who lives at 15 Museum Road, is not a matter which I believe 
I can leave you ignorant of, if, indeed, you are. All I can say is that this 
report comes as a dismaying shock to me, because I'd heard of nothing but a 
few complaints about noise and about an incident early in the summer in 
Museum Park. The ten charges that Dr. Owen sets forth in the attached memo 
were never brought to my attention, either by him or by any of you. 


I have reimbursed him for the repair of his smashed mallet and have 
requested an accounting of other damages so that the Bread Loaf School of 
English can make instant reparation. As you can imagine, relations between 
Bread Loaf and Lincoln have been put into some jeopardy, epee since Mr. 
Owen has now been appointed Sub-Rector. 


I have deliberately not attempted to identify the children or to assign 
responsibility, but I am sure that you gather from the tone of this letter 
that my concern is real. 


If any of you wish to write to Mr. and Mrs. Owen at 15 Museum Road, I 
would be pleased that you do so, but under no circumstances are to to contra- 
dict his accusations or offer extenuating circumstances. It's not a matter 
for litigation. The concern is that the community move to heal itself as 
quickly as possible so that those Bread Loaters moving into Museum Road will 
not be damaged as a result of last summer's experience. It would be dreadful 
were Lincoln to determine that they would not in the future rent these new 
accommodations. 


Naturally, I am deeply sorry for this letter, but I've confidence enough 
in the Bread Loaf community and in each of you to know that you will help me 
attempt some reconciliation, which after nearly a year, remains obviously a 
matter of serious distress to Mr. Owen. 


Sincerely, 


Paul M. Cubeta 
Director 
PMC/eh 








MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 05753 


Bread Loaf School of English June 3, 1986 


Dear 1985 Museum Roaders: 


The enclosed devastating report from Dr. John Owen, now Sub-Rector of 
Lincoln College, who lives at 15 Museum Road, is not a matter which I believe 
I can leave you ignorant of, if, indeed, you are. All I can say is that this 
report comes as a dismaying shock to me, because I'd heard of nothing but a 
few complaints about noise and about an incident early in the summer in 
Museum Park. The ten charges that Dr. Owen sets forth in the attached memo 
were never brought to my attention, either by him or by any of you. 


I have reimbursed him for the repair of his smashed mallet and have 
requested an accounting of other damages so that the Bread Loaf School of 
English can make instant reparation. As you can imagine, relations between 
Bread Loaf and Lincoln have been put into some jeopardy, especially since Mr. 
Owen has now been appointed Sub-Rector. 


I have deliberately not attempted to identify the children or to assign 
responsibility, but I am sure that you gather from the tone of this letter 
that my concern is real. 


If any of you wish to write to Mr. and Mrs. Owen at 15 Museum Road, I 
would be pleased that you do so, but under no circumstances are to to contra- 
dict his accusations or offer extenuating circumstances. It's not a matter 
for litigation. The concern is that the community move to heal itself as 
quickly as possible so that those Bread Loafers moving into Museum Road will 
not be damaged as a result of last summer's experience. It would be dreadful 
were Lincoln to determine that they would not in the future rent these new 
accommodations. 


Naturally, I am deeply sorry for this letter, but I've confidence enough 
in the Bread Loaf community and in each of you to know that you will help me 
attempt some reconciliation, which after nearly a year, remains obviously a 
matter of serious distress to Mr. Owen. 


Sincerely, 


Paul M. Cubeta 
Director 


PMC/eh 





Letting of Museum Road Houses to Breadloaf families (Summer 198 


This report consists of short notes on a few experiences last Summer connected 
with the letting of the Museum Road houses. They indicate, I think, that this 
} is not a suitable arrangement for families with small children, especially if 
} they are used to plenty of space and freedom, and also it makes life very difficult 
indeed for residents. 


1. At the beginning the children played in the road all day, sometimes until 


after dark (10.30 pm), making tremendous noise and there was danger from cars 


sweeping round the corner from Blackhall Road. 


2. They were moved to the'safe’ end of the road (St.Johns precinct) but after 
about 2 days the residents there told them to go away because of the’ disturbance.So 
they came back to the main part of the road. 


$ 3. An early 'game’' was to spike out the concrete setting of the front railings 
and for a few days they managed to do quite a bit of damage until I happened 
to see them and I told them to stop it. 


| 4, The next game was to try to shake the railings out of their moorings, 4 or 5 
of them all rocking together, and they nearly succeeded until Maureen caught | 
them and told them to stop. 


5. Then there were acrobatics on the railings - tiny tots playing Tarzan on the 
very flimsy spacer rod between railings and house with a 12 foot drop to the 
concrete below. I found 4 of them on my railings one day and told them to stop 
because of the danger. 


On 


They would sit on the top floor (back) window sills with legs hanging over, 
usually one sitting and two others pushing each side to see what was going on 
| below. Terribly dangerous, but no-one told them to stop. 


7. Then there was the very difficult problem of my garden which, understandably, 
tempted them greatly; though for me of course it was normally a haven of peace 
and beauty in the long vacation where I could entertain visitors etc. At first 
there were only heads peeping over the walls when I was having a lunch party 
or whatever, but then they started to climb in using five different routes, 
some of them causing damage,eg. stripping a creeper off a wall near my kitchen 
window, kicking footholds through the slatted wooden fence separating the 
Chaplain’s garden. 


8. Rather at my wits end I invited them to do some gardening - a demolition job 
removing brambles and undergrowth from a rose-bush bed. They enjoyed this and 
carried it out zealously and efficiently if somewhat indiscriminately. As part 


i 
À 
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of their reward I set them up for a croquet game and left them to it. 

Alas - after ten minutes one of them had smashed a mallet, not by accident 
but in a fit of bad temper after missing a shot so the others told me later. 
That was a pity since the set had remained intact for 15 years including a 
Schools dinner party every year. I got a repair job done (for £14) but it 
wasn't quite the same. 


9. At the end of the gardening job they asked me if they could 'trim' two 
decorative golden fir trees at the end of the garden. I told them not to 
touch these trees on any account. The next day they broke into my shed, 
took the long-handled edge clippers and mutilated both trees, one of them 
almost down to the trunk. After that, I brought all the gardening tools into 
the house. 


10. An attempt was made to organise the children to play games in the yard 
behind No's 17,19,21y..I was in the garden with an old friend,who often -visits 
on a summer evening,during one of these sessions. We simply had to retire 
into the house because of the incredible noise and also the frequency with 
which the ball came over the wall. I did not use the garden again for the 
duration except to give the gardening boys a barbecue which I had promised 
then. 


These were a few of many incidents and I regret having to 
report such a saga. Some of the boys were very nice, for example the blond ones 
in No 11, but they were carried along by some pretty bad ones. Much of their 
unacceptable behaviour was probably due to frustrated energy, finding themselves 
cooped up in these little houses with nowhere to go. It was all very predictable. 
As regards the coming summer, Maureen and I would appreciate it very much if we 
were told the exact set-up for this year in advance so that we can arrange to 


be away, or at least she can, for part of the time if necessary. 


13 May 1986 J.Owen 








MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 05753 


Bread Loaf School of English June 13 1986 
’ 


Dear Museum Roaders: 


I am attaching a memo which has curiously and belatedly been 
sent to me via the Steward of Lincoln College. As you will. see, 
it is a matter of considerable distress because it could 
jeopardize the great relationship that Bread Loaf and Lincoln 
College have enjoyed for the last nine years. [Even more 
uncomfortable is the fact that Mr. Owen is now Sub-Rector of 
Lincoln and is obviously in a position of determining that Museum 
Road will simply be out of bounds to future Bread Loafers. This 
would be a devastating loss to our Program. 


I send you this material without passing any judgment on the 
validity of Mr. Owen's assertions, nor have I attempted to 
discover the identity of any of the children. I just want you to 
know the circumstances that will underlie a meeting that Bob 
Hanning will be holding with you just as soon as you all gather. 


We have got to work out arrangements which allow you and 
your family to have a great summer, but one which does not 
infringe upon the privileges of the permanent residences of 
Museum Road. l Cé 


Sincerely, 


Paul M. Cubeta 
Director 


PMC/mlc 


cc: Bob Hanning 








Keele 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 05753 


Bread Loaf School of English July 1 986 


Dear Colleague: 


All grades of students at Bread Loaf are reported by letter. More im- 
portant than the grade on the transcripts are the brief comments I'll ask you 
to write on each student at the time you submit your grade. These judgments 
become a part of the School's records and are most helpful in determining 
whether to readmit a student and in my preparing letters of recommendation. 

I attach a statement on School policy regarding these comments since they 
are included under the Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974. 


I should like to suggest the following scale, but please remember 
Middlebury's computer has not been programmed to take Oxford grades: 





Description Oxford Bread Loaf 

A superlative achievement At A+ 
A 

An extraordinary accomplishment. Grades A- A 

of A and higher are probably received by A-- 

no more than 10% of all students. AB 

A distinguished performance at the BA A- 

Master's level. Excellent work. B+ 

Very good work. (About half of Bread BH?-+ B+ 

Loaf grades are B+ or A-) B+ 

Good, competent performance, entirely Bit B 

creditable, but in the lower range of B 

your class. B?- 

Passing, but undistinguished work. B- B- 
B-- 
BC 

A failure. No credit awarded. C 


I look forward to seeing you when we get over in July. 
Sincerely, 


ioe 


Paul M. Cubeta 
Director 


PMC/mlc 
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TROR All students taking Writing courses from Mr. Burgess 
FROM: Paul Cubeta 
RE: Classroom Research Grants for 1986-87 


Any student in the Program in Writing who intends to 
apply for readmission next summer is eligible to apply 
to me for a grant to support a classroom research project 
for the academic year 1986-87. The average award is $500. 


Students who have received grants are eligible to 
reapply. 


If you are interested, I would like to receive an 
informal proposal in duplicate for a classroom inquiry of 
no more than 5 pages by July 31, when I return to Vermont. 


Please include in your proposal the name of your 
immediate supervisor beyond the head of your department. 
If you're awarded a grant, we will write to the person 
you name with details about your achievement. 


Grant awards will be announced in early September. 


IECH 





July 10, 1986 


Dear Bread Loafers: 


Many of you have asked about the form your proposals for Bread Loaf 
classroom inquiries might take. The following guidelines should help you 
get started. 


l. Format. Your proposal shouldn't be more than five-double- spaced, 
typed or word-processed pages. Include references if you need to. 
Speaking of references, those of us who do classroom research cannot rely 
entirely on MLA suides. Our most powerful sources of information and help 
are people who talk to us about what we're planning, visit our classrooms, 
and write to us--includine our students. It's tempting to cite only print 
sources, but that won't do: this entire enterprise is shaped by attitudes 
about sources of knowledge and use of authority. If your group or someone 
else figures in your proposal--or anything else you write--you should 
acknowledge that help. We need to invent new ways of acknowledging and 
describing cooperative work. See if you can help solve the problen. 


2. Setting. Describe the home, classroom, place in the community or 
any other place that is the setting for your study. Tell us about you in 
relation to the setting. How long have you lived in the community, taught 
in the school, or been a parent? What do we need to know that will help us 
understand your role in the study you're planning? 


3. What do you want to learn about languaze and learning? You'll 
need to list a few questions and elaborate on them a bit. We know that in 
the course of carrying out a study, questions change and disappear, but you 
need to begin with a focus. From my own experience, what questions work 
better than why questions for classroom inquiries. 


Please propose a study that describes rather than evaluates your 
teaching practice. I call the latter Jack Horner studies. 


4, How will you try to answer your questions? If you are teaching 
multiple sections, your inquiry should probably focus on one class or 
perhaps several students. Your proposal should show that you've thought 

` about what you'll observe, collect, and so on. This section of your pro- 
posal will demonstrate that you know the difference between a teaching 
project and a learning project. 


5. Who helped you plan and write your proposal? Here you need to 
cite printed sources and conversations. You needn't say, "I wrote this 
i proposal because Dixie Goswami said I had to do it and told me what to 
write." 


6. What do you need in order to conduct your inquiry? Money for 
students who will be your research partners? A modem to put you in touch 
with other researchers? Modest travel money? A good tape recorder and 
some tapes? iloney for substitutes? Grants will average about $500. 





e 





We will work with you and your students on presentations that you can 
make to community groups and to your school district, inviting them to join 
Bread Loaf in supporting your inquiry. 


Do you know of ways Bread Loaf can help you get the cooperation of 
administration, parents, your students, and others? 


7. Style. Please write with clarity and grace. No proposalese. 


8. Your inquiry should be a part of your day-to-day work as a 
teacher, not an “extra” activity that turns out to be burdensome and 
frustrating. The best inquiries are those that allow teachers to find and 
use resources in ways that make good teaching easier. At Bread Loaf we 
believe in the pleasure principle. 


We consider the proposals you write at Bread Loaf to be planning 
documents. If you are funded, we expect you to work with your students and 
others who are involved to rethink and rewrite your plans for the year and 
to send us an informal revised plan in October. We hope these small grants 
will give many of you a chance to form new partnerships in your schools and 
communities. 


Betty Bailey, James Britton, Courtney Cazden, Shirley Neath, and Nancy 
Martin are willing to help with your proposals. Nancie Atwell and Amanda 
Branscombe are experienced teacher-researchers who will visit us later this 
month. Lee Odell is directing an exciting classroom research project in 
Texas: his workshop will focus on classroom inquiry. 


In Vermont we will schedule a time for experienced teacher- 
researchers to talk about their studies. lany of our old hands are with 
Tony Burgess at Oxford. We hope to hear from them when Paul returns. 


Bread Loaf has been awarding grants for classroom inquiries for four 
years now. We've learned a lot--and we're still learning. We know that 
Bread Loaf teacher-researchers are important, powerful agents of change, 
and we want to encourase you to join our growing network. 


ee yY Ce? 


Dixie Goswani 





BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


July 1986 


Dear Bread Loafer at Oxford: 


As I begin planning our tenth summer, I would appreciate your help, as will 
Larry Danson, the Director at Lincoln in 1987. These questions are meant merely 
to be illustrative of my concerns, so please add anything you believe will help 
make next summer even better. 


Ike The Academic Program 





Your comments on your course, its structure and demands, etc. What was your 
judgment of your tutor, his (her) interest in you, the class? What was your 
assessment of the papers (amount of work acquired for them), your tutoris 
criticisms? 


Do Lincoln College 





Your comments on your room, the food, the personnel of Lincoln, etc. 


Sja The Extracurricular Program 





Your comments on lecturers, trips to the theatre, etc. 


4. Improvements 


How could I improve the program? What was your happiest surprise? Your most 
serious disappointment? What would you recommend I tell next summer's students? 


| 5o Your further suggestions or comments. (Please use reverse, if needed. ) 





| Your may submit this assessment anonymously, but it will be more helpful if I 
knew who was advising me. Thank you for the time you've taken in filling out this 
form. It will help me help Bread Loafers at Lincoln in 1987. 


Paul M. Cubeta 
Director 





BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
AT OXFORD 


August 1, 1986 


Dear Bread Loafer in the Program in Writing: 
Even though I've already imposed on you for your help in evaluating 
this summer at Oxford, I would be immensely grateful if you could give me 


your assessment of the Program in Writing so that we can improve the Program 


toy JEE 
Sincerely, 
Paul M. Cubeta 
Ie Your writing course -- methods, demands, instructor 


2- The value of your experience for yourself and for your school 








MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 05753 


Bread Loaf School of English June 1986 


Dear Dorothy: 


As one of the ways in which Bread Loaf students may earn 
credit off the Mountain, the School permits able students to 
undertake an Independent Winter Reading Project, which is 
explained in the attached letter. I might need you to read. an 
essay some time early in July. An early draft was read by a 
member of the Bread Loaf faculty this spring. I hope you won't 
find the task of reading them burdensome. You and Michael 
Wood would read the essay and if it were judged 
to be worthy of a passing grade (B-), you would then conduct an 
hour oral exam. The purpose of the exam is to reconcile 
differing judgments between colleagues, to give a student an 
opportunity to clarify aspects of his essay and in general to 
improve his grade. An unhappy oral would not fail a paper which 
was judged to be worthy of credit. In other words, a student 
can only help himself during the exam. That recognition takes a 
lot of strain off the performance. 


There is a possibility, therefore, that I may ask you to 
help assist in reading the following projects: 


Student Topic Readers 
Phebe Jensen Eliot, Hardy Bednarowska/Wood 


and Lawrence 


The School is pleased to offer you a modest honorarium of 
L15 for each project you are asked to examine. 


Sincerely, 


Paul M. Cubeta 
Director 


PMC: dw 


cc: Robert Hanning 





Talmadge Birdsey 
Jeneva Burroughs 
John Charles 
Donna Denize 
Kathryn Donohue 
Catherine Dunn 
Douglas Fischer 
Ann Gilmore 
Daniel Harris 
Mary Krogness 
Pamela Lloyd 
Elizabeth Marshall 


Nicholas Wong 


Bread Loaf School of English 
Lincoln College, Oxford 
1986 


FIRST-YEAR STUDENTS (13) 





Bread Loaf School of English/Oxford 
1986 


M.LITT. CANDIDATES 
AREAS OF CONCENTRATION 


Sempreora, Margot - Early Modern Novel, English & American, Late 19th, 
d : Early 20th Century 


Sempreora, Bill - 19th Century Prose and Poetry 


Wadley, Denis - Renaissance 


Woolin, Lucy =- Fiction 





Bread Loaf School of English 
Lincoln College, Oxford 
d 1986 


SCHOLARSHIPS BY NAME 


The Wohne My Kerk, Jase. Chains Robert Hanning 
| The Mark Wilson Memorial Scholarship Jeneva Burroughs 
The Wylie & Lucy Sypher Scholarship David Waters 
| The Kathleen Downey Memorial Scholarship Margaret Bass 
| The Mina Shaughnessy Memorial Scholarship Deane O'Dell 
The Laurence B. Holland Memorial Scholarship William Durbin 
The Charlie Orr Memorial Scholarship Thomas Crochunis 
Alexander Coleman 
| The Challenger Award Bradley Blanchette 
| 
| 


E 











Bread Loaf School of English 
Lincoln College, Oxford 
} 1986 


GENERAL STATISTICS 


Student attendance by states: Total student enrollment 83 
' (according to address list) Men students 38 
Women students 45 
Alaska il Former students 70 
| California 3 New students de 
Colorado 2 Cancellations 20 
| Connecticut 2 
Florida 1 1986 M.A. degree candidates 16 
| Georgia 2 
Iowa 1 1986 M.Litt. degree candidates 0 
Louisiana ale 
| Maine 3 Candidates for Midd. M.A. 65 
U “Maryland 1 Candidates for Midd. M.Litt. 4 
i Massachusetts 5 Candidates for Midd. M.M.L. 2 
Michigan it Undergraduates 7 
| Minnesota 2 Continuing Education 6 
Mississippi 1 : 
New Hampshire 1 Average age of students 33 
New Jersey 9 Median age of students ES 
New York 13 Under 21 0 
North Carolina 1 21 - 25 19 
Ohio 3 26 - 30 IG) 
Pennsylvania 2 31 - 35 18 
South Carolina 2 36 =- 40 12 
South Dakota Jl, 41 - 50 DL 
) Tennessee 3 51 & over 4 
Utah 1 
Vermont 4 Private school teachers 26 
Virginia 5 Public school teachers 34 
Wisconsin il College & Jr. College teachers 1 
Washington 2 Other: 
Undergraduates 7 
Washington DC il Graduate students 4 
Ph.D. students 0 
Greece iL Unemployed 4 
Spain L Other occupations 6 
Switzerland 2 
Turkey JL Scholarship students 40 
| United Kingdom 3 
(28 states represented 
and 5 foreign countries; 
plus Washington D.C.) 





| Bread Loaf School of English 
t Lincoln College, Oxford 

| 

i 1986 


ENROLLMENT FIGURES 





i i i re em ks 


a = e — S BS 


Bednarowska, Dorothy 
Donald Burgess 
Valentine Cunningham 
Douglas Gray 

Robert Hanning 
Dennis Kay 

Roy Park 

John Pitcher 


Robert Smallwood 


(with Stanley Wells) 


John Wilders 
Michael Wood 


Bread Loaf School of English 


Lincoln College, Oxford 
1986 


FACULTY LOAD 
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Bread Loaf School of English 


Lincoln College, Oxford 
1986 


COURSE ENROLLMENT 


Independent Summer Reading Project 
Independent Winter Reading Project 
Shakespeare's History Plays 
Seventeenth-Century Poetry 

British Poetry from Hardy to Larkin 
Chaucer 


Shakespeare: On the Stage and On the Page 


The Romantic Fall 

Sidney and Spenser 

Writing, Learning and Culture 
Contemporary Fiction 

Jane Austen and the Brontes 


The Development of theNovel from Hardy 
to Woolf 


The Classics and English Renaissance 
Poetry 


The Rediscovery of the Middle Ages 


Modernism and the Novel 


(Wilders) 
(Wilders) 
(Cunningham) 
(Hanning) 


(Smallwood) 
(Wells) 


(Park) 
(Kay) 
(Burgess) 
(Wood) 


(Bednarowska) 


(Bednarowska) 


(Pitcher) 
(Gray) 
(Wood) 


GA un Uu ns nr E 





Cathy Blackburn 
Jeneva Burroughs 
Donna Denize 


Deane O'Dell 


Vera Scarbrough i 


Kathy Stevens 


Talmadge Birdsey 
John Charles 
Kathryn Donohue 
Catherine Dunn 
Doglas Fischer 
Ann Gilmore 
Daniel Harris 
Pamela Lloyd 
Edwin Walpin 


Bread Loaf School of English 
Lincoln College, Oxford 
1986 


GRADUATE CONTINUING EDUCATION (6) 


UNDERGRADUATES (9) 


Middlebury 
Middlebury 
Middlebury 
Middlebury 
Middlebury 
Middlebury 
Middlebury 
University 


Middlebury 


College 
College 
College 
College 
College 
College 
College 
of Denver 


College 





Bread Loaf School of English 
Lincoln College, Oxford 
1986 


125. INDEPENDENT READING PROJECTS - SUMMER (1) 
SE 


Theodore Senn Dennis Kay 


126. INDEPENDENT READING PROJECTS - WINTER (2) 
EE 


Phebe Jensen Dorothy Bednarowska 


Joan Manley Ira Sadoff 
David Huddle 


| 





Bread Loaf School of English 
Lincoln College, Oxford 
1986 


CANDIDATES FOR THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS (16) 


Bradley N. Blanchette 
Donald More Brasted 
Peggy Ireson Callison 
Paul James Crumbley 
William Charles Durbin 
Patricia Dwyer 
Peter Allan Frew 

Natalie Simpson Huesmann 
Phebe C Jensen 

Ronald Gifford Klaren 
Becky Priscilla Lees 
Cynthia Ashley Miles 
Mary Elizabeth Orear 
Emily Scott-O'Hare 
Elizabeth Anne Shaughnessy 
Barbara Joy Walker 


| 
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SEQUENCE OF EVENTS FOR GRADUATION 1986 


l. Candidates queue up for ceremony at 8:55 in Chapel Quad, gowned. 


2. Faculty lead procession of candidates into the chapel. Procession is 


in two columns, led by Robert Hanning and Michael Wood, followed by Roy Park 
and Dennis Kay. 


3. Faculty are seated behind altar rail once the organ stops. As the faculty 
uncap and are seated, the candidates take their seats. 


4. Hanning comes forward and gives welcoming remarks. 


5. Once Hanning is seated, Crumbley comes to the lectern and introduces the 
Commencement Speaker, 


6. Commencement Address. 
CONFERRING OF DEGREES 


7. Hanning rises and introduces the Hooder, who comes forward. 


8. Kay comes forward and asks candidates to rise. Kay 
introduces the M.A. candidates to Hanning: "Mr. Director, 
I have the honor to present to you these candidates for 
the degree of Master of Arts." 


9. With candidates standing, Hanning confers the degree: 
"Now, therefore, by the power vested in me by the 
President and Board of Trustees of Middlebury College, 
I hereby confer upon you the degree of Master of Arts 
with all the rights, privileges and responsibilities 


here and everywhere appertaining to this degree." 
APPLAUSE. 


10. Candidates sit. 


ll. Kay then calls candidate's name, and candidate comes 
forward to receive his or her diploma from Hanning, to 
be hooded and congratulated by all three; he or she 
then returns to his or her seat. 


12. After all candidates have returned to their seats, Messrs. Hanning, 
Kay and Park are seated. The Class President comes forward to give the 
concluding remarks, 


13. After the remarks, the President returns to her seat and the organist 
begins the recessional. All in chancel rise and cap. Candidates rise. 


14. Hanning and Wood lead the Procession out of the chapel, followed by 
Park, Kay, the faculty, and degree candidates. 3 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


The Bread Loaf School of English 


at 
Lincoln College, Oxford 


NINTH SESSION 


Commencement Ceremony 


THE LINCOLN COLLEGE CHAPEL 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 9, 1986 
9:00 P.M. 





1986 


Candidates for the Degree of Master of Arts 


BRADLEY N. BLANCHETTE 
DONALD MORE BRASTED 
PEGGY IRESON CALLISON 
PAUL JAMES CRUMBLEY 
WILLIAM CHARLES DURBIN 
PATRICIA DWYER 
PETER ALLAN FREW 
NATALIE SIMPSON HUESMANN 
PHEBE C. JENSEN 


RONALD GIFFORD KLAREN 
BECKY PRISCILLA LEES 
CYNTHIA ASHLEY MILES 
MARY ELIZABETH OREAR 
EMILY SCOTT-O’HARE 
ELIZABETH ANNE SHAUGHNESSY 
BARBARA JOY WALKER 





Processional 


Introductory Remarks 


ROBERT W. HANNING, A.B., M.A., Ph.D. 
Professor of English and Comparative Literature, Columbia 
Director of the Bread Loaf School of English, 
Lincoln College, 1986 


Introduction of the Commencement Speaker 


PAUL J. CRUMBLEY, A.B. 


Commencement Address 


MICHAEL WOOD, MA. Ph.D. 


Professor of English, University of Exeter 


Conferring of the Degree of 
Master of Arts 


ROBERT W. HANNING, Ap M.A., Ph.D. 


ROY PARK, M.A., Ph.D. 
Tutorial Fellow in English and Librarian, University College, Oxford 
University Lecturer in the University of Oxford 


DENNIS KAY, MA. D.Phil. 
Fellow and Tutor in English, Lincoln College 
University Lecturer in the University of Oxford 


Concluding Remarks 


PATRICIA DWYER, B.A., M.A. 


Recessional 
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Salutations 

A very warm (even unseasonably so) welcome to everyone for the ninth session of 
the Bread Loaf School at Lincoln College. Bob Hanning, the Director, and Ray 
Bird and Tim O'Rourke, his assistants, wish you a productive and exhilarating 
Summer in Oxford. We are 83 returning and new students. 


Today's Fare 

Please see the Bulletin board at the Porter's Lodge for today's special schedule 
and for a listing of the First Class meetings. Please note that Orientation is 
at 3:30, not at 4:00. 


Food for Thought 


As all of the returning students know, Chef provides us with some of the finest 
meals in Oxford. But we must be responsible about helping him out. If you are 
planning on missing a meal during a day, you must Sign up by 10:00 am. ona 

sheet at the Porter's Lodge. This is imperative. On Weekends, sign out by 6:00 pm 
on Friday. 


If you would like to sign up a guest for any meal, you must sign and pay in the office 
by 10:00 am of that day. The rates are the following: 1.80 for Breakfast; 3.20 

for lunch; 4.75 for dinner; 6.00 for special dinners(opening night, commencement, 

and 3 talks) 


Meal hours: Mon-Fri., Breakfast 8:00; Lunch 1:00; Dinner 7:00; Saturday dinner 6:30 
Sunday Breakfast 8:45; Lunch 1:00; Dinner 7:00 


Remember that there are several special menu options. If you select any of these, 
remember that it is firm for the summer. Please let us know today; we must supply 
the final numbers. 


Drink Deep in Hall 


Lincoln's very own Pub, downstairs below the Dining Hall, is open from 12 to 1 and 
5:30 to 7:00. Feel free to bring a drink to meals. 


Tea Anyone 


Coffee and tea will be served each each evening after dinner in the JCR across 
from the BL office. Daily newspapers are also available in the JCR. 


Missives 
All mail will be distributed each day after breakfast in Hall. 


Studium 


Very important! Please remember the different groups registering to be Readers 
at the Bodleian. For your time see the list at the Porter's Lodge. 


A Key Point 


Those of you living in College have been given two keys. One is your room key; the 
other is for the front gate which is locked around the midnight hour. 


BL Office hours 
We will be open after breakfast until 10:30 and after lunch until 2:30. Gina 
Hanning will staff the office until 12:00. 


The Global City 
For Ee telephone calls there are phones at Stairway 6(landing), Stairway 10 
3 


(first floor), and Lincoln House. Also International calls can be placed through 
the BL office during its hours. The Porter's Lodge phone will take messages: 
(0865) 722741; the BL office — (0865) 244591. 
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This Tabloid í r 

The Paniculum is a daily, Mon. to Frs: Obviously without literary aspirations, 

it is designed essentially to be functional: to provide schedules, procedures, 
"nuts 'n' bolts" news, and any pertinent information. We'll try to sprinkle in 
some listings of cultural events and doings about Oxford as well as athletic 
facilities and locations. Because it is our only real means of communicating with 
everyone, please spend a moment with it each day. A copy should be posted by 
10:30 am in the Porter's Lodge. Please feel free to offer any suggestions and 
inclusions. 


AT&T 

In the BL office we have posted a listing of phone rates and a procedure primarily 
for international calling during office hours. There is a calculator for use in 
the office. 


Important Coming Attractions 
Today— July 2— a meeting of all seniors in Deep Mall at 5:30; many essential affairs 


H to look after. All seniors important! 


Thursday, July 3— at 8:30 pm in the Oakeshott Room Dr. Greene will lecture upon 
the history of Lincoln. Mis book The Commonwealth of Lincoln College 1427-1 is 
available at the Porter's Lodge for £5; also on sale at Blackwell's (£5.95) is 
Dr. Greene's History of Oxford University. 


Cakes and Ale 
New evening hours for Deep Hall: M W 5:30-8:30; T Thu Fri 5:30-10:30. | 


Dietary News 


If you have selected. a special menu option, you should have received a card | 
specifying your preference. At meals each plate will be designated accordingly; please | 
have your cards until the Hall scouts become acquainted with everyone. 


Chickening Out? 
Eleven people signed up for the "Fish and Chicken only" meal plan, yet only six actually 


ate the delicious stuffed quail that Chef specially prepared last night. Are you, 
or are you not, on the plan? 


Also, if you sign up a guest who is vegetarian, please indicate that on the sign-up 
sheet so Chef will know to prepare extra. 


General Hospital 


BL has retained a doctor for any consultation or treatment that a student may need. 


Dr. Ann McPherson, 19 Beaumont Street, Oxford 
Telephones 240501; Appointments: 244688 
Listing of fees available in office. 


The Bard-- A Midsummer Night's Dream 


For the first production on Friday, July 4, the Director has given priority to 
spouses of students enrolled in Page and Stage. There are, though, 8 or so tickets 
remaining for the performance, and they will be on sale, "first come-first serve," 
tomorrow in the office. 


Old Sport 


e We've dug up a bundle of information on athletic facilities: it is in the office, 
4 and we'll try to type most of it in tomorrow's Paniculum. 
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The Green-ing of Lincoln 


Please remember that Dr. Green again will offer his eminently informed history 
of Lincoln tonight at 8:30 pm in the Gakeshott room. Please attend. 


Page and Stage and A Midsummer Night's Dream 
All Page and Stage students must purchase their tickets at the BL office today, 


either this morning or by 2:00 pm. For any one not on the meal plan, if you would 
like a box dinner, please order and pay for it by 10:00 tomorrow. 


Tomorrow— The AMND bus will leave at 5:00 pm from in front of the Trinity College 
Gate at Broad St. Please pick up your box dinners at the BL office at 4:45. 


Other Theatre Outings 
Tickets have been purchased for all students for the following plays: Romeo and 


Juliet at Stratford on July 17 and Troilus and Cressida at the Barbican on 
July 24. There are extra seats which can also be purchased for these plays; they 
will go on sale before each play. 


Typists 

Two word processors are available for use by Bread Loafers in the Computer Room 
in Lincoln House. A key for the room can be obtained from the Porter's Lodge. 
Manuals for the word processing system are available in the computer room. 


Please limit the time you stay on the machine if others are Waiting for it. 


Also we have numbers to call for typewriter rentals; please stop at the office. 


Cyclists . 
We have a bicycle and moped information sheet in the office; please stop by. To 


the best of our knowledge, Pennyfarthing at 5 George St. is the only place for 
5 or 10 speed bikes. `" 


An Absolute "No No" À 

The bicycle holder in the garage across from Lincoln are reserved strictly for 

the Fellows of Lincoln. Do not park your bikes in those stands in the garage. Four 
wayward bikes have been chained to that stand; key for release available at Porter's 
Lodge. Bikes should be locked on street or possibly in the cellar to the garage— | 
see us about direction for that cellar. 


Extra Vade Mecum (i) 


We now have extra copies of the Vade Mecum in the office. 


Swimming 

Ferry Pool on Diamond Place off the Banbury Road, about 1% miles out of town. 
Fee is 80p a swim or 20 swims for £8. A swimming card can also be purchased for - 
£13.70, but you need a photo. 


Hours are confusing, but for straight swimming (laps) it goes something like this: 
6:30 am to 8:30 M-F 

Noon to 1:30 pm M-F 

8:30 pm to 10:00 pm M and F 


Tennis, etc. 
Again because of time exigencies to get this distinguished opus to press, we will 


have to type in our athletic information tomorrow. We have much info in the office. 
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Independence 


Although all notions of Independence are relative matters, we hope that every one, 
if the spirit moves, has a chance to celebrate July 4th in his or her own way at 
some point today. 


Special Lecture Dates 


Please save the following Monday evenings for our series of Lecturers and special 
dinners. 

Monday, July 7th— Charles Tomlinson, 5 pm, Oakeshott Rm. 

July 14th— Stephen Gill (date probable, no title yet), 5 pm, Oakeshott Rm. 

July 21st— Christopher Ricks, "Beckett and Death," 5 pm, Oakeshott Rm. 

July 28th— Richard Ellmann (date probable, no title GE 5 pm, Lower Lecture Rn. 


If you are not on the meal plan and would like to attend Monday's special dinner, 
please sign up by 10:00 am, Monday, at the BL office. 


Professor Tomlinson, Professor of English at the University of Bristol and well-known 
poet, will offer the following talk— "A New Look at English Poetry—- The Presence 
of Translation." 


Weekend Meal Sign-outs 
If you will be missing meals on Saturday or Sunday, please sign on the sheet by 


10:00 am Saturday mornings. 


Please No Music in the Grove Quad 


As a consideration to your fellow students who are working, we ask that there be 
no music playing of any kind in the Grove Quad. 


Photographers, Take Note | 


My favorite view of the "dreaming spires" and rooftops of Oxford is from the lantern | 
look-out atop the Sheldonian Theater on the Broad. The building itself, just a few 

steps from Radcliffe Square and the Bodleian, is well worth a visit. Designed by 

the young Christopher Wren, who was inspired by the Roman Theater of Marcellus, it 

was Oxford's first structure in classical style(1660's). Barbara Hanning 


Tennis Anyone j 
The Lincoln Courtsare down Cowley Road. Pick up Bus 51 or 55-6 from the first bus f 
stop you approach on High Street across from University College; 35 p., a five 

minute bus ride; ask to t off at the Regal Cinema; then walk up Bartlemas Close. 

There are 4 grass SE pretty good shape, slight downhill slant) and 1 hard. 

Of course, these courts are free, except after 6 pm on Tues. and Thurs. evenings 

when a tennis club has access to them. No playing before noon. 


The University Courts are on Iffley Road at the Iffley Road Sports Center which is 
about a 20-25 minute walk. Hours are : 11:30-4:30 M W FRi. 

11:30-9:00 all other days 
There are 4 hard courts and 2 grass courts. Fee is £1.65 per hour and you must go 
down and book in advance. The telephone bookings accepted. 
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Tonight's Schedule 
Please remember that Charles Tomlinson will be speaking tonight at 5 pm. in the 


Oakeshott Room. Mis title— "A New Look at English Feetry — THe 
Presence of Translation." A reception in Grove Quad or the Beckington Room (climatic 
contingencies) will follow at 6 pme And then a special Nigh Table dinner at 7 pm. 


And as Denis Wadley reminés us, Charles Tomlinson's collected poems are available 
in a new one volume edition at Oxford University Press, 116 Migh Street. He has 
always been happy to inscribe copies after his lectures. 


A Special Talk Tomorrow 
Tony Burgess has kindly invited Jane Miller, a member of the English Department of 


the Institute of Education and author of Women Writing About Men, recently published 
by Virago Press, to address the Writing Program tomorrow at 5 pm in the Lower 
Lecture Room. This talk is open to everyone in the community; please attend. 


Epistolary Pile 
We have a pile of mail that has been in the office through much of last week. If 


det deer not already stopped by, please check to see if any of this felicitous 
cortspondence is for youe 


Midsummer Mountain Madness 


We have just received our initial prodigious set of illustrious Crumbs——- they are 
available for perusal in the office. 


One More Time 

Please, please for reasons of economy as well as courtesy to Chef, who works so 
conscientiously and assiduously for us, remember to sign out by 10:00 am each 
day for meals. And by Saturday at 10:00 am for the weekend meals. Also be sure 


to sign and pay by 10:00 am for any meal. We ask that everyone be scrupulous 
about this. 


Thespian Possibilities 


It is possible to order tickets for most theatres in England at the Information 
Center in Oxford. It operates somewhat like a Ticketron in the States. 


From the Director: $ 

I was distressed to learn that a Bread Loafer was harassed by two strangers on 
Market Street late Saturday evening. Since Oxford, like all cities, is not free 

of urban dangers, I must urge all of you to walk about the city prudently at 
night. Specifically, avoid poorly lit lanes, and, whenever possible, walk with one 
or more friends. Thanks. 


More On Safety 


Also, as a precaution we do ask that everyone keep his or her room locked because 
we have so many visitors and strangers walking the Quads when College is open. 


Sik a Sek E e 
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Tonight Talk 
Please remember that Jane Miller, author of Women Writing About Men, will be 


addressing the Writing Program at 5 pm in the Lower Lecture Room. Everyone at 
Bread Loaf is warmly invited to attend. 


Monday's Colloquium 
We hope that everyone enjoyed Charles Tomlinson's wide-ranging, penetrating, and 


stimulating talk last night. And again our indebtedness to Chef and his staff for 
such a lovely dinner. Good spirits last night! 


Please remember that Stephen Gill, Fellow and Tutor at Lincoln and a Trustee of 
the Wordsworth Trust, will speak on "Wordsworth: A Printer's Nightmare" next 
Monday at 5pm—- to be followed by a reception and High Table dinner. 


The Bardic Lottery 

Extra tickets for Friday's trip to Stratford to see The Two Noble Kinsmen will 

go on sale today at 1:45 when the Bread Loaf office re-opens. Until Thursday at 
noon, we will give priority (on a first-come basis) to any Bread Loafer studying 
here this summer. After 10:00 on Thursday, we will offer any remaining tickets to 
anyone else. Will all the Page and Stage people pick up their tickets immediately? 


Park's Anthology 
Dr. Park's anthology of quotations has been copied— will his students please pick 
them up in the office? 


Independent Reading Projects 


PMC has mailed to us the write-ups and procedures for Independent Reading Projects 
over the winter. They are available in the office— please, if interested, pick 
one upe 


Afternoon Delight 


Dennis Kay was right; Dorchester is a lovely afternoon in an out-of-the-way place. 
Malliday's Antiques offers 22 rooms of beautiful furnishings from the 17th c. 
onward, and afterwards the Abbey offers a delicious family-style tea. Take the 
Reading bus, stop J on Queen Street. Cost is approx. £1.60 return. 


Flirting Gargoyles 
Next time you're in Radcliffe Square, stand with your back to the Camera and 


look at the facade of Brasenose College. (It's the one between you and Lincoln.) 
The original door knocker, the "Dragon Nose" that gave the college its name, has 
been removed to hang behind high table, but above the entrance gate, just up from 
the first tier of windows, you might be delighted to discover two pairs of merry 
male and female heads "making eyes" at one another— or is it just my imagination? 
Barbara M., 


A Musical Interlude 
The Kandel Music Festival continues throughout the week at the Sheldonian: 
Tuesday, 8:00 pm— Virtuosi Cantatas £7.00 and £4.00 (European Baroque Orchestra) 


Wednesday, 7:00 pm— Messiah £10.00 and £7.00 (The Choir of Magdalen College) 


Thursday (TBA)— Water Music £8.00 and £5.00 


Bennie E E L E da 


Ty pryt raea 
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Stratford Sojourn a 
Again, will all Page and Stage people please purchase their tickets for The Two Ge 
Noble Kinsmen immediately? — today please. 


We will sell tickets to anyone in the program until 10:00 am, Thursday; afterwards, 
tickets are open to anyone else. 


A Library Request and Admonition ; 
The Librarians at Lincoln have asked in a kind but concerned, way that everyone a 
remember to sign out all books from the library. Several books have been removed d 
without any proper sign-out— as an assistance to the Librarians and as a scholarly 


courtesy to your fellow Bread Loafers, please adhere faithfully to the correct 
library procedure. 








A Necessary Caution 
Unplug voltage converters when not using—— to avoid a fire hazard. Thank you. 


The Senior Image ‘ 
Pat Dwyer wishes to remind all seniors to meet at 5:15 in the Front Quad for 


your picture, to be followed by a convivial meeting in Deep Hall. Please bring d 
calendarse 4 


ee T EEI OR MIR ORC I 


Mer fellow Seniors wish to congratulate Pat Dwyer for her recent discovery of the 
Salt Water Desert Quail as revealed by subtle and heretofore uncorrelated Biblical ' 
passages. H 


Musical and Literary Celebrations 
As in past years we hope that many of our talented Bread Loafers will be able to 


j 
| 
$ 
share their accomplishments and sensibilities with recitals and readings. Several $ 
people have already expressed enthusiasm for some late afternoons or evenings of d 
creative sharings. If anyone is interested, please leave word in the office. V 





Express to Bath 3 
There is a special holiday express coach to Bath that leaves every Saturday, but we 
only on Saturday. It departs Gloucester Green at 8:00 am arriving in Bath at 10:00, E 
and leaves Bath at 6:50 that evening. The price is £4.70 returne If there and j 
looking for a pub, as Ann Shaughnessy says, try The Little Green Man off Dragon 4 
Street. q| 


Down Home Blues f 
The Oxford Bakery and Brewhouse Pub on Gloucester Green is providing some jazz—blues 
this evening featuring Derek Tatum's Chicagoan's Music is from 8-11. The question 

remains: are these true Chicagoans or British look-alikes? if 
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Nostalgie du temps perdu 
The yuppification of Oxford has been completed: you can now buy kiwi fruit lip balm at 


"The Body Shop" on the Rich, This was inevitable, I suppose, once Oxford marmalade 3 
(no longer made in Oxford, I am told) gave way to pizza and pasta, which were either 
unavailable or inedible to the first Bread Loafers to cross the Atlantic. Barbara MH. 


The Game's The Thing 

Joy has told us that the Game Room next to the JCR will be locked in the future 

and for anyone simply to pick up the key at the Porter's Lodge to play. Of course—- 
feel free to "rack ‘em up." 





Victual Tags 
Also Joy has asked us to remind everyone who is on a special meal option please to 
bring his or her "tag" to Mall at each meal to help the Scouts. Apparently there 


k Se thes Ba A OR EEEE EE 
EE 3 


were some mix—ups this week; please continue to assist the Staff. 
Senior Regalia d | 
Will all seniors please stop by today or tomorrow with £8.25 to rent your hoods for j 
commencement? At the office. i 
H 
Alice in Oxford i 
Did you know that Lewis Carroll, the author of the "Alice in Wonderland" s tories, i 
was actually Charles Dodgson, a Math tutor at Christ Church, whose portrait hangs ` 
there in the Great Hall? Me met Alice Riddell, one of the daughters of the College's \ 
Dean,in 1856 when she was four and he was four-and-twenty, and proceeded to "court" a 





her through his fanciful tales for most of the next decade. "Alice's Shop," on 
the opposite side of St. Aldate's from Christ Church, and a little further south, 


has a good selection of souvenirs relating to both Wonderlands— Alice's and Oxford. 
Barbara H. 


A Bardic Windfall 


We have plenty of Two Noble Kinsmen tickets remaining—— open to spouses, friends, 
strangers, members of the Royal Family, literati, pundits, bon vivants, rock 


stars, and a few other privileged souls. Please stop at the office. 2 
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All The World's A Bus 
Page and Stage morning departure will be at 11:30 in front of the Trinity Gates. 
Please pick up your packed lunches and dinners from the office any time after 10:30. 


Bus for The Two Noble Kinsmen— leaves at 5:00 from the Trinity Gates. There are still Gg 


"i 
d 


some choice tickets remaining. 





Revelations for Monday and Tuesday 

Please remember that Stephen Gill, Fellow of Lincoln College and a Trustee of the 
Wordsworth Trust, will be speaking on "Wordsworth: A Printer's Nightmare" at 5 pm 
Monday in the Oakeshott Room. A 6 pm reception and High Table dinner will follow. “4 


Tuesday, at 5 pm, in the Lower Lecture Room, Eve Bearne, Project Officer: U. Ke 
National Writing Program and Tony Burgess's special guest, will speak on "The 
Work of the National Writing Program in the UK." This talk is open to all Bread 
Loafers; please feel free to attend. 


Believe It or Not—— Departure Plans} 

Charles Martin, the Mead Scout, is offering a special transportation option to 
Meathrow on August 10th. He will rent a mini-—bus which will hold 11 peoples cost 

is £9 per head, cash in advance. He must know by July 17th to book the bus. Depending 
upon differing flight schedules, he might be able to make 2 runs. It is a special j 
opportunity; if interested, please inquire and sign up in the office. d 


E AE EEE EE 


Attention Seniors: 

The senior proof is in! Because we have a few more options for ordering, we'll hold 
the order and discuss possibilities at our Wedhesday meeting. The order can then 

be placed on Thursday with plenty of time for the finished product before August 9th. 
In the meantime, why not stop in the Bread Loaf office to take a look at the proof? 


f 
i 
4 
A River Folly i | 
Please locate and ingest the information on the Bread Loaf River Cruise. Then come d 
and sign up in the office. 


A Sports Special 

Tonight at the Crystal Palace in London there is an International Track Meet starring 3 
the fleet-footed and famous, bare-footed Zola Budd, Carl Lewis, Seb Coe, etc. See 
Cathy Donahue right away if you're interested in goinge | 


Bath Run 


If you are going to Bath on the Saturday Express, you need to call and reserve a seats e 
882767. l 


Bath Water 

According to my Blue Guide, the highly radioactive mineral springs to which Bath owes 
its name and prosperity are beneficial for all forms of rheumatism and gout, nervous i 
and digestive disorders, tropical and skin diseases, anemia, and for restoring muscle a 
tone after injuries or wounds. For those who will require more solid nourishment, I'm 

told that the restaurant called Sally Lunn's offers an excellent Lunch, If you make the 

trip, please let me know whether the angels can still be seen climbing up and down 

Jacob's ladder on the facade of the Abbey Church. They are carved on the turrets that 

flank the magnificent west window, but have apparently escaped the notice of recent 

visitors. Barbara M. 


Lost and Found 


A woman's watch was left in the first floor (second landing) bathroom of Stairway 11. 
If you left one there, please stop in the office to retrieve it. 


Signs of the Times (seen in a British Rail carriage): 


Please mina your hear 
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Revelatory Reminder 
Please remember that Stephen Gill is speaking on "Wordsworth: A Printer's Nightmare" 
tonight at 5pm in the Oakeshott Room¥ A reception and High Table dinner will follow. 


Also, on Tuesday at 5pm Tony Burgess's special guest, Eve Bearne, will speak on 
"The Work of the National Writing Program in the UK." This lecture is an open 
admission event. 


The American is Coming, e 
Paul Cubeta and his wife, Beth, are arriving on Thursday for a two week sojourn 


in the soggy isles. He is interested in speaking with everyone at some point during 
his visit, so plan on a chat. 


Tickets Please 

Tickets for ROMEO AND JULIET are available today, after lunch in the office for 
those who are picking up their one free ticket. 

Those of you interested in purchasing one of the few extra tickets should stop by 
Tuesday after breakfast to pick up yours and pay for the extra. These tickets will 
go on a first come first serve basis. 


For Graduates Only 
If you have not paid for your hood rental please do so as soon as possible. 
Also, your leader says there is a meeting at 6pm on Wednesday in Deepers. 


All Souls Unite 

Denis Wadley has arranged for a tour of All Souls College with Prof. A.L. Rowse, 
the historian and Shakespeare scholar (and emeritus fellow of All Souls.) The 
tour will be held on Wednesday, 16 July at 3:00. Some of the college is open to 
tourists but Kowse has a key to everywhere. Highlights: medieval stained glass 
undemolished by Cromwell in the Chapel; an Elizabehan dining hall; the Christopher 
Wren sundial; the marvelous long library, plus ALR's witty commentary. Up to 

20 can attend. Be forewarned he may try to sell some of his drastically discounted 
books as well. Autographed of course. 


Meathrow Shuffle 
Don't forget to sign up for Charles Martin's special transportation to Heathrow 
cn August 10. The fee is a mere £9. He must know by this Thursday. 


The Bird Phat Flew the Coop 


wee Late Correction - Gill's lecture is in the Lower Lecture Room this evening, 





{ 
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Spots of Time 

What a virtuosic and compassionate and committed and epiphanic talk by Stephen 
Gill yesterday. And again an exquisite dinner. We hope that everyone enjoyed 
and was stimulated by last night's sharings. 


High on Migh Street 
Wordsworth visited Oxford in May 1820. Although he had been educated at Cambridge, 
a was inspired to write a sonnet in praise of the magnificent view along Migh 
treets 

I slight my own beloved Cam to range 

Where silver Isis leads my stripling feet; 

Pace the long avenue, or glide adown ‘ 

The stream—like windings of that glorious street. 


Today the Migh retains much of its 18th-century elegance while catering to 
20th=century tastes. In fact, according to Stephen Gill, there's a shop called 
Parmenter's just before Longwall Street which is the only place in Oxford where 
you can get bagels! Barbara H. 


SEELEN 


Eve Bearne Speaks 
There is a lecture on "The Work of the National Writing Program in the U.K." this 


afternoon at 5pm in the Lower Lecture Room. It is open to all. 


All Souls? Tour 
There are still a few spots left (5) for Wednesday's tour of All Souls with 


Professor Rowse. Sign up today. The tour will leave from the Porter's Lodge at 
2350.6 


So Far and Yet So Close 
Charles Martin's super transportation deal for the last Sunday is still available 


at £9. This is door to door delivery. If interested, please sign up by Wednesday i 4 
in the BL office. 4 





Romeo and Juliet Revised 
Several important items— please read fully: 


1. If you have not yet picked up your ticket for RI, please do so today. Mandatory! 





2o ike you are not planning on using your ticket, please tell us immediately. Extra 
tickets are sorely needede 


3. One final plea— if you are not on the meal plan but want a boxed dinner, please 
come by the office today or tomorrow to sign up and pay. 


4. One ticket was dropped in Stairway 15. We have it in the office— please retrieve. 


D, The bus will leave at 5pm from Trinity Gates. 


"So Romee Owed What Julie Ate" 

Because of the Stratford trip, there will be no dinner in Mall on Thursday. If 
you are not going to Stratford and would like dinner, you must order a box dinner 
by 10:00 am on July 17- Please stop in the office. 





Addendum for July 15, 1986 


Creative Sharings 


We would like to arrange at least one evening or occasion for a reading and 

recital. Or one for each. Possible dates are July 22 or 29. Please for the reading see 
Scott Hutchison or Andrea Hohlwein for the recital— or continue to leave your 

names in the office. 


A Special Event 

The final performance of Beethoven's only opera, "Fidelio," at the Royal Opera 
House, Covent Garden, London, will have 500 "promenade" seats open, first-come, 
first-served, at £3 each, this Saturday the 19th. Tickets go on sale one hour 
before performance to the first 500 people in the queue. This is a fine chance 

to see a brilliant production, fully staged, conducted by Sir Colin Davis, who 

is retiring after this performance and made these seats available inexpensively 

to enable many to see the opera who can't afford £40 or £29 tickets. The production 
and performance are very moving, and Beethoven fans especially will enjoy it. The 
Times review of the production is posted in the office, A program and libretto are 
also there. Denis Wadley 


A Special Thursday Talk 

Thursday, 2:00-4:30, Lower Lecture Room, Heather Kay, lecturer in English and 
Drama in Education and a member of the Barrow poets, will give an unthreatening 
but participatory session on Drama and Englieh Teaching! This is for the Writing 
Program. However, others are welcome; and Heather Kay would prefer a group of 
20-25. So do attend. It would be helpful though not essential if you first gave 
your name to Tony Burgess, if interested. 








d 
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A Soulful Excursion E 
Would everyone who has signed up for the All Souls tour with Professor Rowse 
please meet at the Porter's Lodge at 2850? 





Adieu 
If you are interested in Charles Martin's door-to-door Heathrow trip on August 
10, please sign up in office— £9, cash in advance. Sign up by Thursday, July 17e- 


Romeo and Juliet— A New Critical Approach 


Thank you for bearing with our schematic reminders: 


1. If you are not planning on using your ticket (essay crisis or other reflective 
concerns), please tell us today. 





Ze If you are not on the meal plan but want a boxed dinner, please come by the 
office today to sign up and pay. dÉ 


Ae The bus will leave at 5 pm from Trinity Gates. 


4. Please remember that there will be no dinner in Hall tomorrow. If you are not 
going to Stratford and would like dinner, you must order a box dinner by 10:00 am i 
on July 17. : 


P.S. This Bard's for youl 


Meet in the Deep 
Seniors, don't forget your meeting today at 6 pm in Deep Hall. 


This Music Crept By 
Please remember the Senior Thames dinner boat trip— sign up and pay in the office 


by Friday. 


The Last Loaf 2 
Those intending to graduate from Bread Loaf East or West next year please sign up E 
in the office. H 





Drama and English Teaching 


Please remember that Meather Kay, lecturer in English and Drama in Education and 
a member of the Barrow poets, will offer her unthreatening but participatory 
Session on Drama and English Teaching in the Lower Lecture Room from 2:00 to 
4:30 tomorrow. Try to tell Tony Burgess if you plan to attend. 


Oxfam 
Each of the last two summers we've done a collection for Oxfam, the famine relief 3 
organization ministering especially to Africa. We raised over £200 each time, and W 
I sent a cheque on afterwards. Would like to do it again. I'll pass the basket 

at lunch and dinner at odd times over the next couple of weeks or so (until we 

hit £200). The worthiness of the cause, I'm sure, is clear to all. As we enjoy 

ourselves here, a bit of provision for the distressed would be good for all of 

use Virtually all the funds go directly for relief; Oxfam has the smallest overhead 
expenses of any of the major famine relief organizations. Denis Wadley 
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Mail to the Chief 


Paul and Beth should be here by mid-morning. A rousing Bread Loafian—Oxfordian 
welcome to them both— thanks for the New England weather! 


Romeo and Juliet Revisited 
Here we go again: 


1. If anyone has a ticket which he or she is not using, please let us know today— 
as soon as possible. 


Ze If you are not on‘the meal plan but would like a boxed dinner, pears come by 
the office to sign up and pay. 


Ae No dinner in Hall tonight— if you would like dinner, please order a box 
meal by 10:00 today. 





4. The bus will leave at 5pm from Trinity Gates. There is little truth to the 4 
rumor that we will have a bus rehearsal leaving from the Porter's Lodge at 4 pm. d 


Martin's Transport 4 
Last day of sign up for anyone winging home on Sunday, August 10, who would like i 
to take advantage of Charles Martin's Lodge-to-Terminal service for £9. Come 

to the office. 


Senior Imagism 
Seniors— please stop by the office to order copies of your splendid Senior 
picture. 


Row, Row, Row Your Boat 
Only one day left to sign up and pay for the bargain of the summer— the Senior 
Thames evening boat trip and dinner— £6 per head(or stomach). 


Today's Afternoon Lecture 

Please remember that Heather Kay will conduct a session om Drama and English 
Teaching in the Lower Lecture Room from 2:00 to 4:30. Try to let Tony Burgess 
know if you're planning to attend. 





More Lectures!? 

British Studies lectures posted on board. 

Open to Bread Loafers at no charge. 

At Taylorian rooms across from Ste John's College on St. Giles Road. 
Guests should sit upstairs in the balcony for all lectures. Denis Wadley 


The Director's Guide to Services in Oxford (I) 


Q: Where do I go for help if I lose my pet fish? 


i 


A: Finders Kippers. 
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The Bard's Sweepstakes 


On Monday there will be a further illustration of deft clerical management. Here 
is the game—plan; please read closely. 


For The Winter's Tale performance on Wednesday, July 23, at Stratford: 


Directly after breakfast on Monday we will distribute and sell The Page and 
Stage tickets as well as our limited number of seats reserved only for students 
in the program. Price £14 for ticket, £3 for bus. 


At 2:00 pm any remaining tickets will be sold on a first-come—first-serve basis. 
For the Troilus and Cressida performance on Thursday, July 24, at the Barbicans 


During office hours Monday we will distribute tickets to those who want only their 
allotted ticket. If people desire to sit together, please arrange to pick up your 
tickets togther. 


If anyone knows now that he or she will not be picking up his or her ticket, please 
tell us as soon as possible— it will help our book-keeping and organization 
tremendouslye 


Tuesday morning—— anyone who wishes to pick up his or her allotted ticket as well as 
purchase one extra ticket should come to the office directly after breakfast. You 
may purchase only one extra ticket. 


Meal Routine Again for Thursday— 

If you are not on the board plan but would like a box dinner, you must order by 
10:00 am Thursday. 

If you are on the board plan but would not like a box dinner, you must sign out by 
10:00 am Thursday, again noting any special meal options. 


Attention Seniors 
Picture orders and money must be in by 12:00 noon today. 


Thames Time 

Last day for River Cruise sign up} If youve not added your name to the list (and 
paid your 6 pounds) make sure to stop in the Bread Loaf office today. Dinner, 
DJe, and a scenic cruise down the Thames— don't miss it! 


The Mountain Courier 
Paul has graciously hand=carried cards and letters from friends on the Mountain. 
Check the High Table at lunch today, or inthe office afterwards. 


Martin's Motor—Trip 
Because we did not have enough people on the list, Charles Martin has had to cancel 


his special mini-bus transportation to Heathrow on Sunday, August 10th. Sorry. 


Waiting For Ricks 
Please remember that Christopher Ricks, Professor of English and Fellow of Christ's 


College and King Edward VII Professor of English Literature, University of 
Cambridge, will speak on "Beckett and Death" at 5 pm inthe Oakeshott Room. With 
Reception and High Table dinner following as always. 
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Addendum for Friday, July 18, 1986 


Word Processors (from the Director) 


Bread Loafers who use the Computer Roomt because some Lincoln College doctoral 
students are using the 2 Nimbus machines to write their dissertations, please 
give them priority on those machines. (The 2 BBC machines should be available 
at any time.) Please confine your usage to academic and scholarly chores, and 
keep in mind that others may be waiting. 
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Gogo and Didi et al. 
Please remember that Christopher Ricks, Professor of English and Fellow of 


Christ's College and King Edward VII Professor of English Literature, University 
of Cambridge, will speak on "Beckett and Death" at 5 pm in the Oakeshott Room. 
Reception and High Table dinner to follow. Paul looks forward to announcing 

the Bread Loaf Awards tonight. 






Tonight's Baachanalia 
Dress in white. Put on your red shoes and dance the blues. A revelling group will 
leave for Bacchus after dinner tonight— to dance, dance, dance. 


Material from the Mountain 
We have many of the initial copies of Yeast in the office—— please stop to feast. 


Also we have copies of the Crumb through 11 July in the offioe. Please stop to peruse 
and marvel— we have even some illustrated Crumbs. 


Job Initiatives 

If you are interested in sending your name, pertinent information, and availability 
back to Vermont for possible teaching positions, please sign up in the office. Paul 
will return the list to the Mountain. 


e Arie ee ee 


All In Residence at Bread Loaf, West 
Paul has brought a listing of everyone in Vermont— please Gei by to see which 


friends are there and to whom you can write notes and letters. A full address list will 
be mailed to us before the session is over. 


iter eet was 


Our Shakespearean Excursions 
At 2:00 pm any remaining tickets for The Winter's Tale will be sold on a first-come- 


first-serve basis. 


watt 


Senate 


Troilus and Cressida— anyone who wishes to pick up his or her allotted ticket as 
well as purchase one extra ticket should come to the office directly after 
breakfast. You may purchase only one extra ticket. This will be Tuesday morning. 


Remember that Mall will be closed on Thursday- everyone must order a boxed dinner or 
make alternative plans. 


A Special Tuesday Talk 
John Hardcastle, Senior Teacher Hackney Downs School, London, will give a talk 


on "Diversity in the Classroom: Attending to Linguistic and Cultural Difference." 
He will talk about his work in an inner London, multi-cultural school. Intended 
for the Writing Program. All welcome. 


Murdochian Pilfering 
As a courtesy to your fellow Bread Loafers, please do not remove sections of the 


newspapers from the JCR. Apparently certain choice or non-choice sections dis— 
appeared yesterday. 


Romanticists, Take Heart 
If you yearn for a Romantic fix amidst these ancient medieval halls, the sight of the 


Shelley Memorial in University College (on Migh Street) might do. It is an 
impressive domed structure containing the marble figure of the drowned poet by 
Onslow Ford (1894). Shelley was educated at Eton and University College, from 
which he was dismissed after only one year for circulating a pamphlet entitled 
"The Necessity of Atheisme" Barbara H. 
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This Is Not Cressid 
We still have several tickets remaining for sale for The Winter's Tale on 
Wednesday. Available in office; open to anyone. 


Please pick up your Troilus and Cressida ticket today and give us your bus-meal 
infoe No more tickets for sale. 


A Falstaffian Relation? 

John Hardcastle, Senior Teacher Hackney Downs School, London, will give a talk 
on "Diversity in the Classroom: Attending to Linguistic and Cultural Difference." 
He will talk about his work in an inner London, multi-cultural school. Intended 
for the Writing Program. All welcome. In the Lower Lecture Room. 


A Senior Conference 
Please remember the senior meeting tonight in Deep Hall at 6pm. 


The Plane As a Metaphysical Act 
If you are flying from England on Saturday(Aug. 9), Sunday (Aug. 10), or Monday 


(Auge Mids we will make confirmation calls for you— to save time and phone 
congestion. This week please supply us with your name, airline, flight number, and 
date. We will call next week— but we need your information this week, by Friday. 


For Gourmands Only 
Le Bistro du Marche, on High Street above the Market, is a pleasant get-away from 


the Hall. Although they can merely match what our Chef serves on a daily basis, 
the variety is interesting and the prices reasonable. 


For a cheaper, but more delightful repast, try Go Dutch located on the corner across 
from the Railroad Station. They serve only pancakes and salads, but you have never 
feasted upon a wider variety of cakes. 
Hours: Weekdays 6pm11 pm 

Sat & Sun Noon to 11 pm 
No credit cards accepted. 


A Profound Howl into Worstwardness 

We hope that everyone enjoyed and was sparked (s0 to speak) by Christopher Ricks's 
scintillating mind operating upon Beckett's stoically scintillating mind as well 
as upon the fecundity and consolations of language. An occasion of brilliance and 
another exquisite dinner. 


Our Fullest Bread Loafian Congratulations 
We all extend our heartiest and fullest congratulations to our deserving recipients 


of the Bread Loaf awards. 


We honor yout 


John M. Kirk, Jr. Chair in Medieval Literature Robert Hanning 
Mark Wilson Memorial Scholarship Jeneva Burroughs 
Wylie and Lucy Sypher Scholarship David Waters 
Kathleen Downey Memorial Scholarship Margaret Bass 


Mina Shaughnessy Scholarship Deane O'Dell 





r 


Laurence B. Holland Memorial Scholarship 
The Challenger Award 


The Charles Orr Memorial Scholarship 


Bill Durbin 
Brad Blanchette 
Tom Crochunis 


Ike Coleman 
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The London Caravan 

For Troilus and Cressida—- busses leave from Trinity Gates at 3:00. Please make 
sure that we have your final dinner plans. And if you are either not going in or 
not returning on the bus, you must give us your definite plans—— so we don't wait 


until S Please return to the bus immediately after the performance. (No 
taxise 


No dinner in Hall tonight. If you would like dinner from Lincoln, it must be a boxed 
meale 

Would several people please stop at 2:45 in the office to help carry the trays of 
dinners? Thank you. 

(Two Noble Kinsmen tickets will probably not admit anyone tonight— more or less? 


No Ellmann 

We regret to inform you that because of illness Richard Ellmann will not be able 
to give his lecture which was scheduled for Monday, July 28. Therefore, there will 
be no Xigh Table dinner that evening. 


Planely Speaking 

We will call to confirm any returning flights for the week after Commencement(Aug. 
9-15, as well as days before): that means that we will confirm your seat on that 
planes of course, it would still be necessary for you to call the day of the flight 
to make certain of the departure time. 


We need to call next week; if you would like us to confirm your flight, please do not 
delay in getting the information to us—— a sign up sheet is on the office desk. 


Five Guests in Search of a Senior 

I appreciate your patience with my mathematics—— Pat supplied the organizational 
savvy by suggesting the guest list form, and I Sl ee characteristically) 
inflated the numbers. Just five guests—— sorry. Re Bird 


Tonight's Dinners —— Please read the revised statement at the bottom of page. 

We have assumed that if you did not sign out for tonight's dinner and are not 

going to London, you would like a boxed meal here at Lincoln. Therefore we have 
ordered boxed meals for everyone who did not sign out today. They will be left 

in the Lodge by 3:00—- please do not waste them— if you didn't sign out, you have one. 


Miracle at Binsey 

Next time you go to the Perch at Binsey, you might take a little detour to St. 
Margaret's Church, which lies apart from the village about half a mile. (Follow 

the road as it turns to the left, away from the pub.) It once made Binsey into a 
bustling pilgrimage center, mainly because of its holy well whose water was reputed 
to heal eye and stomach troubles and to make barren women fertile. (In the 17th 
century, it was sold at a guinea a bottle!) This little well, which lies down 

some mossy steps behind the church, was called into existence by the local celebrity, 
St. Frideswide, as she magnanimously prayed to St. Margaret of Antioch on behalf 

of her blinded and rejected suitor. Barbara H. 


Tonight's Dinners— because so many people are selling their tickets or exchanging them 
or changing plans, we have no way of knowing exactly how many people will be on the 
bus or how many dinners should go to London. Therefore we will order dinners for everyone 
who did not sign out, But if you are staying here, you must pick up your dinner at 
2345 at the office. All of the remaining dinners will go to London! 
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In the Repetitious Mode 
Please remember: 


1. Richard Ellmann's lecture and Monday' High Table dinner have been cancelled. 

Ze To confirm your departure, we need your flight information. 

Ae We have a sign-up sheet in the office for next year's seniors. Please autograph. 
4. We have a job application sign-up sheet (for teachers) in the office. 


5e Paul will continue to have morning office hours next week. If you are interested, 
Stop by for an appointment. 


A Minor Quibble 

In the late eighteenth century veins: "Addressed principally to an anonymous scribbler 
who offered an annotation to yesterday's tabloid providing a putative spelling 
correction and an emphatic admonition"— 


aig it BG ia ie esp ec R EE 


Although it is evident both in prophecy and fact that this summer's Paniculum has A 
few literary aspirations, the Editors (to use a quaint appellation) do aspire to j 
being literate. We appreciate your vigilance, but we appreciate less your erroneous 
annotations offered with apparent authority. As noted in The Oxford Dictionary of 

Current English(OUP, 1985), the plural of bus is listed as either buses (preferred d 
in England) or busses (more frequently found in the colonies). 1 


Affectionately yours, The Bus Orchestrators 
(more or less) 





No Small Thanks : 
We thank Robert Smallwood for that block of magnificent tickets for that brilliant 4 
production of Troilus and Cressida. 


A Luminous Event 
Tony Burgess has booked the film "Three Looms Waiting: The Work of Dorothy 
Heathcote in Teaching Drama." “A 





Joy Makin has volunteered the use of her flat and her VCR for the showing which 4 
will be at 5:00 pm on Tuesday, July 29. Non-Writing Program students should see d 
Tony if interested in attending. 


Epistles to the Mount 

Just as our leader came, so he will go. If you have letters for Bread Loaf friends 
on the Mountain, Paul will carry them back: postage and duty free. Drop them by the i 
office early next week. 


Another Parade | 

If you need a short break from that long essay this weekend, try a walk down to 
North Parade St. off the Banbury Road. There are a few pleasant shops for browsing, 
and better yet a nice assortment of feasting facilities, including Luna Caprese 
(for splendid Italian food), a wine bar and, but of course a pub or two. 


If tired of Browns Cafe, try Fellows across the Magdalen Bridge on St. Clements Street. 
Tin 
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BOB NANNING URGENTLY REQUESTS THAT THE ENTIRE BREAD LOAF COMMUNITY ASSEMBLE FOR A 
BRIEF, BUT IMPORTANT, MEETING IN THE LOWER LECTURE ROOM IMMEDIATELY AFTER DINNER 
THIS EVENING. 


{ 
3 
4 


The Bread Loaf East Writers! Series 

What looks to be a very exciting line-up of writers of fiction and poetry is posted 
on the board at the Lodge. The reading will begin at Spmtomorrow (29 July), in the 
Oakeshott Room. Please attend. 





The Lincoln Nightingales 
Anyone interested in singing a few madrigal tunes for graduation please come to the 
Oakeshott Room for a rehearsal today (28 July) from 6:00 to 7:00. You don't have to 


read music to help us out. Contact Natalie Huesmann for any questions. 


ipa 


Aes See 


Shakespeare VI H 
Here is the sleight-of-hand fo t the Barbican on Wednesday, 2 
30 July. d 


H 
= 
Hu 
H 
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OO 
Eh 
= 
H 
bai 
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Today, 28 July— after lunch we will sell tickets to the Page and Stagers as well as 
anyone in the programe T 
Tuesday, 29 July, after breakfast we will sell additional tickets on a first-come- 
first-serve basis—- one extra per customer. 


The Burgess Cineme 
Tony Burgess has booked the film "Three Looms Waiting: The Work of Dorothy Heathcote 4 


in Teaching Drama." 


Joy Makin has volunteered the use of her flat and her VCR for the showing which 

will be at 5:00 pm on Tuesday, 29 July. Ask at the Mitre Room reception desk for the 

location of her apartment. Non-Writing Program students should see Tony if interested 
in attending. 


The Middlebury Courier A 
Please deposit your cards and letters for Vermont Bread Loafers, sans postage, in i 

> +5 4 Thursday 4 
the office. Paul will fly them back on Thursday. 


The Historical Approach i 


Please remembert d 


4, Richard Ellmann's lecture and today's High Table dinner have been cancelled. ` 
2. To confirm your departure, we need your flight informatione 


3. We have a sign-up sheet in the office for next year's seniors. 


' 


A, We have a job application sheet (for teachers) in the office. 


5. Paul will continue to have office hours on Wednesday. If you are interested, stop 
by for an appointment. 
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Paul's Pronouncements 

Students in Mr. Burgess' course who are applying for Teacher-Research grants must 
have their application——- in duplicate—- ready for Paul by Thursday, July 31, at the 
lateste 


Students who have new addresses for 1986-87 should leave them with the office. 


Addresses From the Mount 
THE LIST of Vermont Bread Loafers is in the office; it will not circulate, but please 
feel free to stop, consult, and copy down addresses. 


Lincoln Security 
Again, in the interests of security and safety, we ask that you be vigilant and 


report any suspicious sightings or untoward circumstances either to the office or 
to the Porter's Lodge. If you think that unauthorized people are ever using the 
Submarine, please report immediately. 


IMPORTANT— Do not let anyone into Lincoln when you return after the Gates are closed. 
All Lincoln undergraduates should have their own keys; so, please simply but firmly 
tell them that, as a matter of safety, they will have to let themselves in-- or pick 
up a key during Porter's hours. 


(Also-- please no Ringling Brothers high-Chapel balancing acts for obvious safety and 
insurance reasonse 


The Heretical Muse 

Please attend the Bread Loaf East Writers' Evening tonight in the JCR at 8 pm (not 
in the Oakeshott Room). The schedule of writers is posted at the Lodge-- wine will 
be servede 


The Burgeoning Film 
Please remember the film "Three Looms Waiting: The Work of Dorothy Heathcote in 


Teaching Drama" will be shown at 5 pm today in Joy Makin's apartment. Ask at the 
Mitre Room reception desk for the location of her flat. Non-Writing Program students 
should see Tony if interested in attending. 


A_Lincoln Tour 

Anyone interested in a tour of the College's kitchen and wine cellars should let their 
interest be known by signing up in the BL office. About 10 people can be accommodated 
at a time, and the first tour will be this Friday between 2 and 3 pm. 


Bits and Pieces in the Office 

1e Merry Wives tickets on sale for tomorrow evening at the Barbican. 
Ze Job application sheet. 

3. Oxfam envelope. 

4. Mail envelope for the Mountain. 

5e Paul's sheet for Wednesday office hours. 

6. Flight confirmation sheet. 
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An Inspirational Evening 

Our creative and critical spirits were ightened greatly last night-- we all thank 
our 9 authors and friends for sharing such accomplished, absorbing, and powerful 
writinge What a true gift!— what a moving evening together. 


Pots and Pans 

Anyone interested in a tour of the College's kitchen and wine cellars should let their 
interest be known by signing up in the BL office. About 10 people can be accommodated 
at a time, and the first tour will be this Friday between 2 and 3 pm. 


The Jonson Queue 

Tickets for Every Man In His Humour will be sold immediately after breakfast (8:45am) 
tomorrow, July 30, to Page and Stagers and to people in the Program. If there are 

any additional tickets, which is extremely unlikely, they will go on sale Friday at 
8:45—— first—come-first-serve. Only one additional ticket can be sold to anyone on 
Friday. 


Merry-making 
We still have extra tickets in the office for The Merry Wives of Windsor. The bus will 
leave at 3 pm from the Trinity Gates. The dinners will be there. 


Such Sweet Division 

Madrigals will rehearse today at 6:00pm and Thursday at 6:00 in the Oakeshott Room, 
We still can use some more voices, especially tenors. If anyone has a pitchpipe to 
loan, please contact Natalie Huesmann. 


Books Abroad 

Do you find yourself with a suitcase full of definitive texts and no room for your 
clothes? The Post Office provides small and large boxes for a small fee and their 
shipping rates are as follows: 


£1.52 per kilo or £6.29 for 5 kilos. Maximum weight per box is 5 K, Delivery takes 
6-8 weeks. 


For Commencement 

If you have signed up to attend the Commencement banquet and ceremony yet your plans 
have now changed or are quite tentative, would you please inform us? The numbers are 
extremely tight for Commencement; please cross your name off the list if you will 
not be with use This procedure is critical for us; please stop and note any changes. 


And Leave the Luggage With Us 
If you plan on traveling after the Program and want a lighter load, you can store 


luggage at Heathrow (all 3 terminals). 


Rates are £1.00 for the first 24 hours, and £200 for each extra day. The storage area 
is open from 6315 am till 10:30 pm. 


Good As New 

New College is one of the oldest in Oxford and its chapel one of the largest. Among 
its many treasures are an El Greco painting (left of the alter), a stunning statue 
of Lazarus by Epstein( 1951) and an ethereally peaceful cloister with some of the 
most fanciful gargoyles in Oxford. But my favorite attractions are the imaginatively 
carved fourteenth century misericords—- some whimsical or instructive, others 
obscene a different one under each seat of the original choir stalls. Incidentally, 
it was from the pulpit in this chapel that Dr. Spooner announced the next hymn as 
"Kinquering Congs Their Tikles Tate"$ 
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Oxfam Tally To Date 
Denis's efforts have so far collected £94.87. The basket will be passed several more 
times, and there is an envelope in the office— if possible, please contribute. 


The Jonsonian Excursion 

Please come to the office today, July 31, for Every Man in His Humour tickets. 

Page and Stage bus will leave Monday at 9:30 am; the late bus for everyone else will 
depart at 5:00 from the Trinity Gates. 


Say Cneese, Please 


Seniors, your photos are in. Please pick them up in the office. 


Homsward Bound 

On Friday we will confirm all of the homebound flights. Friday is the one day that the 
calls will be made for you; if we don't have the information, you will have to call 

at some later point. The sign-up sheet is on the office desk. 


Kitchen Bound 

The tour of the Lincoln wine cellars and kitchen will begin at 1:45 Friday—- should 
be finished by approx. 2:30. Meet at Hall entrance after lunch; there are 3 spots 
remaining—— sign up at the office desk. 


Bon Voyage to the Chief 


Our best wishes to Paul and Beth for a safe and speedy trip home-- as always he has been 
a marvel of industry, responsiveness, and good cheer. 


An Oxford Prophecy 
To dispel rumors that he had solely a playing holiday, Paul has left the line-up of 


Oxford courses for next summer. We should be able to type the course titles and 
dons by mid-afternoon. 


Senior Requirements 
For many reasons we must have your guest lists by tomorrow, Friday, at noon. 
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Every Person 


We have some (not many) tickets remaining for Every Man; apparently, it is one of the 
RSC's finest productions in yearse If interested, please come to the office. 


nee 


Remember P&S bus at 9:30 from the Trinity Gates; the stragglers at 5:00 pm. 


From Joan Manley: 3 
Joan purchased an additional Troilus and Cressida ticket from someone in the "3 
program, but money never changed hands. Joan would like to pay that person, but she 2 
regrets that she has forgotten the donor's identity. If you are the generous ,y H 
mysterious provider, please stop at the office. 4 
The Dance of the Grapes— Early Mid-Afternoon d 
No "spots" remaining for the Wine and Kitchen tour today— would everyone meet 4 








Ted outside of Hall at 1:45? 


This Is It! 
Senior lists for Commencement due today! Today! Today! Today! 


Secs in 


If anyone im the program has indicated that he or she will stay for Commencement i 
but has since changed plans, please cross ycar name from the list. 


Flight confirmation information due today! 


Nostalzia and Projection 
We have found (never a question of their clerical placement) registration forms for 


next summer— either at the Mountain or at Lincoln. Please stop— they are printed 
in a smashing array of colors. (Also we have an abundant supply of medical forms.) 





Senior Think Tank ; 
Tuesday, August 5, 6 pm in Deep Hall— a very, very important meeting for all seniors. A 






uite the Epitaphic) 
stylistic reductiveness in this 


From the Epigrammatio to the Fragmentary(not 
If you have detected a certain (or uncertain 
week's Panic, just wait till next week. 
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Important— For Commencement 

We must have your final, firm commitment for Commencement by Wednesday, August 6. 
And— absolutely essential, if you are not on the meal plan or if you have invited 
guests to the Commencement dinner, you must pay the £6 Special Dinner fee per person 
by Wednesday. We must have the final numbers then so that the Lincoln staff oan be 
organized, extra scouts can œ hired, and all of the many, many banquet details can 
be attended to. We must emphasize that if you have invited outside guests, but have 
not paid by Wednesday, you will lose those places at the banquet. We have no other 
choice—- so please make sure to stop and settle up. Thank you. 


The Jonson-ites 
Today— P&S leaves from the Trinity Gates at 9:30 ame 


There are still 2 tickets remaining for Every Man in his Humour tonight in Stratford. 
If interested, please stop in the office. The later bus will depart at 5 pm from the 
Trinity Gates. E? 


The Plane Refrain 
On Friday we were able to confirm the flights for more than half of the people on our 


list; we should be able to finish today— if you don't hear from us, assume that 
all is well (more or less). 


Ditties 
Please remembers 
1. To pick up and complete Bread Loaf registration forms which are on the office desk. 


2e Senior meeting at 6pm, Tuesday, August 5, in Deep Hall. Very important. 


Madrigalia 
Madrigal Rehearal schedule: today at 6:00 pm and Wednesday at 2:00pn. As usual, 
meet in the Oakeshott Joo, 


Anchor's Away 


The Jolly Marxists want to remind ycu that there will be a River Cruise on Thursday, 
August 7, at O:0Cpr. leaving, of course, fron Folly Brid 


2 
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Oxfam Relief 
reachec our goal of £200. The basket will be passed either today 


sét he ` ERRA 
US ES EE rech 


or tomorrow in Hall, and don't forget the Oxfam envelope in the BL Office. 


Far From Phe Madding Crowd 
Magdalen College tower is justly famous, but the Chapel's cloister (from which one 
has glorious photo angles of the tower) is a gem, and has some of the most fanciful, 
almost lifesize, grotesques in Oxford. From the cloister you can slip through a 
passage to the lawns in front of the New Building and, bordering it, the huge Grove 
with its herd of deer. These regal residents of Magdalen might at first seem very 
aloof, but they are usually not averse to sharing some of ycur salted crisps. Gis 
you stand at the fence and rattle the bag, they might even come running. ) 

Barbara Hanning 


**Sorry, no tickets are remaining to our present knowledge. 
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Pre—Commencementism 

Please remember that if you have invited "outside" guests (not members of the program) 
for the Commencement banquet, you must pay at the office by tomorrow, Wednesday, 
August 6. The special dinner price is Eë per person. Because we are under 
considerable pressure, we have no leeway with this schedule; unfortunately, if you 
do not stop to pay, we will have to reassign your reserved places— so please stop. 


Banquet Revellers 
Below is a list(more or less) of everyone who, we believe, will be staying for 


Commencement. Please check any of these permutations: if your name is here and you're 


not staying, please notify us—- and if you are staying, but your name is not on 
this list, we must know. 





STE AA RPEN S EOS SO EN ee EEA 


Seth tac EE 


Se 








Miles Echle Charles 
Reese(2) Blais Birdsey 
Perry McDonnell Miller 
Wolf Hohlwein Krogness(2) 
Kerwin Challener Crochunis 
Dillon Ostrow Senn 

Somers Denize Gershkon 
O'Dell Wollin Broad 
Bissell(2) Stansfield Hile 
Krpicak Boutilier Brooks 
Scarbrough Waters Fischer 
Sempreora(2) Wal pin Blanchette 
Krauss Thomas Brasted 
Jewett Blackburn(3) Callison 
Marshall Morton Crumbley/Jensen 
Wadley Bass Durbin 
Hutchison Lentz(2) Dwyer 

Frew Lees Shaughnessy 
Huesmann Orear Walker 
Klaren Scott—OHare 


Sunday Dreams 
Joy Makin has notified us that any student may stay Sunday night for the Bed fee 


of £8.85. Please sign up in the office and pay by Thursday, August 7, if such an 
arrangement would help. 


Sunday breakfast will be the last meal served in Hall. 


Seniors in the Deep of Things 
Please mmember that you have a very important final meeting in Deep Hall at E6pme 


Flishtiness 


ae ee 
All flights have been confirmed— no problems. 


To Tell the Truth 
Paul's BL questionnaires will be left on the High Table; your name is affixed to 
one, Please pick yoursup at lunch or dinner, complete, and return to the Office. 
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Our Appreciation to the Scouts 


Because there are many scouts who serve us in Hall but who are not associated with 
any Staircases, there is a Bread Loaf tradition of collecting tips from the community 
for Charles Martin to share among the Hall staff. We have an envelope in the office; 


please stop to contribute for all of the agreeable, generous service which we have 
received. 


It is also customary to leave a tip for one's own personal room scout depending upon 
the degree of attention one has received and one's means. Of course thisis ai up to every- í 
one's individual discretion. 





GE 


Thursday— No Hall Dinner 1 
There will be no dinner in Hall on Thursday because of the Senior boat trip. If you 3 
are not going on the bozt trip yet are on the board plan, you should ask us for E 
a box dinner to be prepared— if you are so inclined. Please ask us by Thursday at oy 
10 ame k 4 
Senior Champagne Reception ` 
Paul Crumbley asks that each senior contribute £5 for the champagne reception for | 
their personal guests. There is an envelope in the office; if you do not stop today, ` 
please give the money to Paul on the boat trip. ` 
The Banquet Shuffle 1 
Again a clerical plea— if you have signed up for the banquet but have suddenly changed $ 
plans, we must know. Please notify us—- the numbers are critical. R 


Bed and Breakfast 

If you would like to stay for Sunday night, we must have the final count by tomorrow, 
Thursday, August 7. Please stop by the office to Sign up and pay—- it will be £10 
for Bed and Monday Breakfast. Other than that meal there will be no meals after t 
Sunday breakfast. 4 


Gothic Revival and Religious Survival 

Martyrs' Memorial, at the top of St. Giles, was erected in the mid-nineteenth century 

to commemorate the Protestant martyrs Latimer, Ridley, and Cranmer, who were burned 

at the stake in 1556 during the reign of Mary Tudor for their adherence to the 

reformed Church of England. The actual spot of their execution on the Broad is marked 

by an iron cross in the middle of the road, near the West end of the street. i 
Barbara H, i 


Notes and Reminders 
1. Please æturn questionnaires. 
Ze Make sure all Writing Program evaluations are in. 
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Anchors Away 


Reminder about River Cruise, tonight, August 7, at 8:00pm— Folly Bridge. Get 
your dancing shoes on} (And your snow gear}) 


The Bread Box 

Barbara Walker has proposed an idea that should help many Bread Loafers in coming 
summerse If you have any appliances, dictionaries, guide books, brochures, 
essentially anything which you do not plan to take home, would you please 

consider donating thex(leaving them) with Bread Loaf at the office? In subsequent 
years, members of the Program could then rent certain items at modest fees or 
rates. Please leave anything that you think might be of help for someone next year. 


The Library Needs You 

ASAP—— as absolutely soon as possible would you return any library books to the 
Lincoln library? Please be responsible and helpful to the Librarians and the Program 
about this. 


Blackwell's and Inflation? 

Lucy Wollin has discovered that Blackwell's has been distributing an outdated(1984) 
price list for their charges for shipping books. A correct, up-to-date version (supplied 
by Lucy) is posted both at the Lodge and in the BL office. 


Closed Hall ] 

Remember that there will be no dinner served tonight in Hall. If you are not going 
on the Boat trip and did not sign up by 10 am this morning, it's too late for 
tonight— sorry: you'll be on your own. 


List of Last Days' Essentials: 


We need everyone's help with these final organizational details. Please make your 
own private check list of these items— and then please attend to any remaining 
matters as soon as possible. 


1. Sunday night Bed & Breakfast accommodation—- we must know and receive payment 
todays £10. 


2. Seniors—— your £5 for the Champagne reception—— pay in the office or pay Paul on 
the Boat. 


3. The Scout tip envelope in the office—- please contribute for all of their attention. 
4. Bread Loaf Questionnaires— please æturn to the office. 
5. Writing Program Evaluations—- to the office. 


6. Turn in your Registration applications. 





Paniculum Supplement 


AN IMPORTANT MESSAGE FROM THE DIRECTOR: 
Dear Bread Loaf friends, 


This year's commencement activities will be both intensified in pleasure and 
complicated in execution by the large number of people who have asked to attend 
them. Everyone's cooperation will be necessary if we are to make this the memorable 
evening it deserves to be. 


The Reception: will take place in the Rector's Garden, weather permitting, at 
6pm. (Otherwise in the Beckington Room.) 


The Banquet(7 pm): Only seniors and their guests will be able to eat in Hall. 

Other Bread Loafers and guests will eat in the Quin Room (upstairs over the 
kitchen), which holds 32 people, or in the Mary Lasker Room, which will accommodate 
an overflow of 7. NB: If 7 friends would like to eat together as a party in the 
Lasker Room, would they please speak to me, Ray, or Tim, as soon as possible; we 
will be happy to arrange that. 


The Commencement(9 pm): The Chapel cannot accommodate everyone. The order of priority 
in seating (after the faculty and their spouses, etc.) will be: seniors, senior 
guests, other Bread Loafers, all others. PLEASE OBSERVE THESE PRIORITIES. (We may 


have to issue entrance cards to the Chapel, to insure we can start the ceremony on 
time. ) i 


Once the seating capacity of the Chapel has been reached, everyone else who 
wishes to should be able to sit or stand in the ante chapel (at the rear of the 
Chapel) where they will be able to hear, but not to see, the ceremony. 

I'm sorry for any inconvenience or frustration any of you may be caused by this 
(in my experience at Bread Loaf-Lincoln) unprecedented situation. I much appreciate 
your cooperation and forbearance. 


Please note: If your plans to attend the banquet or ceremony change between now 
and Saturday, please let us know at once. 


Many thanks, 


Bob H, 


EE 


E 
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The Lincoln Travel-Lodge i 
Joy Makin has informed us that she must know by tomorrow, Saturday, August 9, at E: 


10 am if you would like to Stay Sunday night in your room at the Bed and Breakfast 
rate of £10, The deadline is firm, 


Early Breakfast on Sunday 


To accommodate anyone with an early flight or departure time on Sunday, Chef has 


volunteered to make an early breakfast at 7:30 on Sunday. But we must know by ; 
10 am. Saturday, August 9. 





Therefore there will be two breakfast servings on Sunday— the early one at 7:30; 
and the regular time of 8:45. 


Scout Appreciation 


Please remember the Tip envelope in the Office for the Scouts who have been so 
helpful and obliging in so Many WaySe 


Library Tomes H 
Please return your library books today. Absolutely essential! 


Commencement Imperatives 
1. Rehearsal for all Seniors and Ushers at 8:45 am, Saturday. 


Ze We need names of parties of friends for the Lasker Room, 
3. If anyone's plans change, please let us know immediately. 
4. The Schedule for the Day: 


6:00—— Reception in the Rector's Garden (sige the weather is uncooperative— the 
Beckington Room). 

7:00— The Banquet—— in Hall, the Quin Room, the Lasker Room. 

9:00-— Commencement in the Chapel. 

10:00—— Champagne Reception for the Seniors and their invited guests in the 
Beckington Room. 

11:00 onward— A Celebration in Deep Hall (except for Roy Park's students who will 
be working on next year's papers). 


Play It Again, Bob 
lease make certain that you've wad yesterday's Supplement from Bob(it should still 


be adjacent to this sheet). Very important details, especially concerning the 
Banguet and the Ceremony. 


Seniors will robe after the Banquet in the Williams Room. 


Morris and Morris & Co. 

If any school of art can be said to have flourished in Oxford, it was the pre- 
Raphaelite movement, largely a local product. William Morris, designer and 
craftsman, and Edward Burne-Jones were undergraduates together at Exeter, and 
their friend Dante Gabriel Rossetti often used to visit from London. There are 
tapestries, stained glass windows and paintings by them all over Oxford, but the 
most famous are the decorations and scenes from Morte d'Arthur in the Library of the 
Oxford Union(St. Michael's Street). Another William Morris, Lord Nuffield, founder 
of Morris Motors (which turned Oxford from a quiet University town into an 
industrial center) and benefactor of Nuffield College, started his business 
enterprise with a little bicycle shop on Longwall Street. Barbara H, 


From the Ecitors—— thank you all for your patience and "willing suspension of 
disbelief"—- We will be selling copies of The Greatest Mis-Hits of Bob and the Bus 
Boys directly after the Banquet (including those old favorites: "Who Is That 
Woman?""More or Less,""The Banquet Shuffle}"We've Got the Bus Right Here," and "Boo")o 
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